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Abridg*d from the 


ORIG INAL- 


IN WHICH, \ 


[The Author's entire Treatiſe 0 


Officio Hominis & Civis) that was by 
himſelf deſign'd as the Epitome of his 


Wa Work, is taken. 


* 
—@ 


The whole pars with the reſpeRtive 


laſt Editions of Mr. BarBEYRAC's French 
Tranſlations, and illuſtrated with his NoTEs. 


* 
* 


By J. SY AVAN, M. A 
In Two VoLUMES, 


8 4 


LOND O N: 
F. Baker art the Black. Boy, and V. Taylor at the 
Ship, in Pater- Noſter-Row ; H. Clements in St. Paul's 


& Hook againſt St. Dunſtan's Church; 1716, 


Church-yard, J. Browne without Temple- Bar; and 
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2 Am not infen able of the 
: Pic advantages that a Per- 
formance of this kind u- 
2523857 Tually meets with from 
the World. But in Juſtification of 
* an Abridgment in general, and to 
ache ff from the unreaſonable Pre- 
udices againſt every Thing of that 
| afyre, Ithink it may very forcibly 
urg'd, that the thee bimſelf 
"thought fit to Abridge his own Works. 
Ihe only Objection then that I 
an be.aware of, with regard to the 
Thar before us, is the Enlar n 


9 
. of that Abridgment 1 


* 
- 


22 


And this, 


* e too, ĩs not "aithour its 
e ts A747 Micah 


— en 


The PREFACE. 


ſification ; fince the Obſcurity of 
ſeveral Rules, for want of Caſes 
to illuſtrate them, and the want of 
many Caſes of the laſt Uſe and Im- 
portance, which, however, could 
never find a Solution from any Hint 
laid down in that Eputome, un ade it 


ry to f it. to 
the Pee Bulk. rap ＋ 


The Method 1 have b in 
4 e is. that of Hat TT 


abſolutely neceſſa 


— 85 to ex pre(s 575 was con- 
tain' 


there; foi the De- 
fects with the very Words of the 
larger Work, omitting no Caſe or 


N ObGrvation of Moment, and care- 
fully inſerting at proper Places, 


that entire Epitome; ſo that the 
* preſent Volumes, may, in ſome Re- 
Pe be ſaid to be compleater than 
even. the Author's great Work, as 


having 


The PREFACE. 
having in them ſeveral uſeful Paſ- 


-ſages thu are no where to be met 


5 * 


9 As for the . it Kell, it is 


entirely new; and has ſome Afli- 


ſtances nici the former ones could 
not but want. I believe that no Bo- 


dy will diſpute Mr. Barheyracs Ca- 


pacity for the Undertaking he en- 
gag d i in; he was in every reſ pect 
qualified for it; his Profeſſion <> his 
tudies gave him Advantages that 
ſewy others could pretend to; the 


ſeveral Editions a his Tranſlati- 


ons, and the univerſal Applauſe 
thoſe Editions found, are an irre- 
fragable Proof of his Qualifications 
that way: And therefore, tho“ I 
Have all along conſulted the Ori- 
. en and kept cloſe to the Au- 
thor's Expreſſion, where our Lan- 


guage would bear it without tread- 
ing upon his Heels, as Mr. Dryden ju- 
diciouſly calls a too ſtrict and ſer- 


il Imi tation; yet have 1 thought 
91 "=> 


— 


The F NRE FAE. 
it very patdonable to follow Mr. 
— vrhere· ever his Tran- 
ſlation has given an Air of Viva- 
city and Spirit, and is clearer 
and more el 2.50 and comes. up 
more to the Deſign of the Author 
than even the Autfioris own Words; 
as alſo where the Author has been 
leſs Methodical and Accurate, 1 
Tres choſen the Corrections and 

ſitions of N ae #3 


Nor are the kite mc incook- 
derable Recommendation and Argu- 
ment for the Preference of this 
Treatiſe to any that has yet 4 
peard. The Publiſmers of the 
Second Edition of The Lam ofs N. 
ture and Nations, were ſo: ſenfible 
of the Value and Character of Mr. 
Barbeyracs Annotations, That to 
recommend that Edition to the 
World, they promis d his Notes 
in the Tivle page, tho they were 
te unfair and ſo * . 


* ; 


to Refer to them, without giving 
the ; el tlie RATS, 4 
any One of them there. The Fourth 
Edition indeed of The whole: Duty 
of Man according to the Lam of Nas 
fare, has given ſome (a very: litele 
Part of Mr. Barbeyrac's Notes upon 
that ſmaller Tract) but excuſes it 
ſelf from the reſt ; whereas you 
have here, not only eyery Note 
which Mr. Barbeyrac has given 
upon. that Treatiſe, together with 
all the Notes that he refers to 
* that larger Work, but have 

o moſt of the Notes that are 
provided for that very Work: So 
that to thoſe who have the Edi- 
tion of The Law of Nature and Wa- 
tions already by them, this will 
ſerve as a Commentary, and will 
furniſn them with the generality 
of the Notes that they could hope 
for at the Expence of purchafin 
any New Edition, that may poſh- 
bly perform what it Promiſes, 
and give them in good * 


mw 


The PRE EAC E. 
The Addition of Mr. B 
Notes. And that theſe Notes here 
may at any Time be conſultec 
as well as any Caſe: or Point cor 
tain'd- in the Book it ſelf, I * 8 
added a Compleat and Copions 
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ELLE 2 Condition of each rp 


Entities. refting and tefhpering t 
| Attions, and. fo or the dece 


— 4 
: - a 


5 | 1 n wel in 
Tr iſe with RE, torts'of- Packs cane Idebs, 
r4veffed- tothe C 1770 "of: — 


our De f ions Of 
ntiti \ chen we Sites 
ded®by Underſtanding 


The Deß. Moral Things , 

nition of be certain Modes 

Moral Beings to Natural Things or Motions, for the di- 
Freedom of 


fegulation of 


Life. 
And of theſe Entities God himſelf is the 
Original, who yay not have Men lead their 


lives 95 Brute, t AS we and . 
Rule; but \ th r} Pentim r 
Actions ſhould by govern'd u 


and Pri which could not be effected, 


without the Application of ſuch Terms and 
Notions: But 24 ig bf em were after- 
wards. contriv: 8 & Ge INE: Pleaſure of 
Men, as often 48 t. it Sonvenient 

introduce em 10 th Polſhing an and Methodi- 


e 


| 6h Moral Entities inſtituted immediately by God, ] 
5 we thuſt/'obferve, that there dre Qwo Sn I- 


flitutions. ; the Iy. Arbitrauy, the othesfolinted in 
the 7 bing ** Fel ab the ecellary Conſ Fuente of What 
Bas been once Vd on. . for In- 


nce, "is at his Liberty Ales to bülld or not build a 


ace; but -Tuppoling! him detetmimd te raiſe ſuch a 
me. Yo e . Mee quite oi S 
than nid on "© ordex- 
ing theſe Fate is Abe Ee e Jae 8 55 . bad 
Choice. So Gig. Mnighty Vis alt 2 
MN to o create r hot fred — 
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»Entities, às are inſtituted In what 
Mately by God, tis eaſie to obſerve from 2 Ef- 
whanen they. dere their Efficacy, dince God, 74, n 
by bis Baght-vt Creation, has the Power. of. pre. cor. 
Acribing that Liberty of Will he has »hence 
been pleas d to indulge Mankind, and by the deriv'd. 
Foroe of ſome threained uil; to oblige it w 
Kefrattory, do determine it ſelf his own Way. 
And Men too, were likewiſe impower d to give 
Force to their Inventions of that Kind, by 
threatping phat Ell and | Inconvenience;, their 
Strength s able to:put in Execution, againſt 
thoſe va ſhould dare not to Act copformably 


to em. l 
Since then Aforal Entities were deſign'd for The Di- 
the Regulation of Human Life, tis therefore ab- Viſion of 
ſolutely requiſite, that thoſe who are-to-follow ** 
8 Regulation, ſhould bear ſome ſettled Re- 
lations til one another, ſhonld govern their 


Actions by a fix'd Method, and thould obſerve 


ſome det erminate and particular Manner in their 
Claims and Uſage of ſuch Goods and Poſſeſſions 
-es ton bay oÞ 4s) 98 ot, NNN 8 
* ' Nene 0 IE EATEPETS 2.06 9 TIO MY 
e e ʒ but the he determin'd the 
_Creation of him, he could not but lay upon him ſuch 


= 


pend orĩgi on che Divine Inflitution, this Inſtitution 
Was not meerly Hbitram, as that of the Ceremonial Laws 
which God gave the Fews; but an Tyſtizntion founded 01 
the Nature of Man, and on the dom of Gon, who 
can never intend an End, without intending at the fame 
Time, all the neceffary Meant of attaining it; and yet, 
tho we ought never to ſeparate the Vill of God from 
is Gogdneſ and. His Viſdom, we however aſcribe . 
abliſhment of the Laws of Nature chiefly to the 
vine Wit, not only becauſe this Vin is the AN 
God's Actions, but becauſe too His Wiſdom and His 
Goodneſs are Attributes that ate exercis'd with infidite 
Freedom, Aae eee ess 
out ſuch Vu. | ESE os 


LY 
+ » 


Kg 
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(9) 
as the Oceaſions of Inte demand; und we nay 
from hence coneeĩve em to be principally inhe- 
Wo rent either in the Perſons of Men or in their 
_  Aﬀiotis;" or elſe in ſuch Things as Nature by Her 
dodoyn Strength ot the Aſfiſtance of Human In- 
Aauſtry may produce. But though it would be 
no Abſurdity to State their Diviſion Thus, yet it 
ſeems à ore exact Method to make the Glaſſes 
of Natural Entities out Patterns in digeſting the 
"Moral ; becauſe our Underſtandings are ſo im- 
Wers d in Corporeul Images, ad to-be hardly ca- 
Piable of apprehending ſuch Moral Beings, any 
_ otherwiſe than by cheir Analogy to ithols 'of 
Naepre. T7153 
A As therefore Natural Subſtances, ſuppoſe ſome 
9 Fin of Space in which they fix their Exiſtence 
and exereiſe their Motions; ſo in Alluſion to 
theſe, Moral Perſons are ſaid to be in ſome State 
which contains em, and in F 9 8 
form their Operations-. 1 R yd FA 
No as there are two Sorts of Saves; one ur- 
cording to which Things are ſaid to be in 4 
Place, as Here, There, &c. and another accord- 
ing to which they are pronounced to be in Time, 
as to Day, to Morrow, & c. So we may alſo 80 
ceive a ouble Notion of State, one denoting 
its Moral Situation, and bearing an Analogy £0 
Place; the other implying a Reſpet to Time, as 
ſignify ing the Application of ſome Moral Effect 
to Perſons exiſting in ſuch and ſuch à Time. 
The former State relating toPlace, may | be 
der d either andeterminaely as it reſults — 
Moral Qualities, ot deter minately as it ſuppoſes 
A 1 55 ndance on hor at n and on com- 


r 


4 Moral . What we cala State... is in general, every Con- 
8 2 WT dition of Life in mhich Aden are conceiv'd ſetiled at 
Plate ir "were for the Exertiſe and Diſcharge- of ters: and 
* bal. fie 


— 


s £54,459 an 
kg” „ 


4 
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Ns 


ſuch Ans, and which is uſuaſſy attended d 
ſome certain and ꝓeculiar Righus. 

This Stute of Man, eren view vd, he, m- 
is either Nat urui or Adventitious. Ther State f S 
ee the Light of Reaſon only, the.) ves. 
 confider'd Three Ways. either as it regards God, f | 
or 43.16 concerns ev'ry ſingle Perſon left alone and 
to bimfelf z or as it refpefts that Moral Relation 
which all Marikind naturally bear to each other. 
The State of Nature, as it falls under the font Tie State 
5 Conſideration, is that Condition in which of Na- 
Man is plated by his Maker, with Excellenciet FINE - on- 
Advantages fur ſuperier uo anyrether of the Animal ”,;,1, 
Creation v uf Which States this Principle is a di- gard 4 * 
rect Conſequence that Man ought; to Aeknow- God 
ledge and Worſhip che Author of his Being, 
— his Works, and lead his Life in a Man- 
— quite — from that of brute and irra- 

fi 
Life and Condition of. Neat. A wb a af} ) 

Aid now ſince the hart being at an, ia The Caſe} 
Stats regen certain Obligatidns, and of an in- 
entitles' to” ſom?” * Aar Kehr, "it kane bee Fa 
—. $0,0hſerye; RG Fonts of 1 * 
particular Perles s may be to enter 
Garten! 9 27 . Dec > | 

hen an ene 18 Md Aun, that 


WP Se lie begirts ane 9 Life ang Seile 


32 2 W 


—— 755 * Able to N 
Actions by ſome Rule Put che Right, date their 
uch from the ee of Our Being, in as 
much as they, engage. other Perſons already, ar- 
-rivd at the full Uſe of Reaſon, to ſuch and ſuch 
PerformanceStowards us,; and may turn to our. 
Advantage, even whilft are intapable of ap- 
gs & the Favour... 3 or 8 the 
3 


mmon, 


Io 


Injury is not only to the Parents, but to the 


(65 
Common Right of an Men not to be hurt by 


others; and therefore if the Body of a Fu in 
the Womb ſuffers any defign'd Violence; the 


Child,” (H who, when he's grown. up to the 
Knowledge of the Action, may in | lik: own 
Name demand: Juſtice and R - (cy but 
if before the imperfelł Materſals have rd 
an Human Form, "a Perſon ſnhould diſſipate or 

deſtroy em, he 'caiie properly be term̃ d Inju - 
_ rious with Regard te“ that ſenſeleſ Mai; but 
| he' does however violate the Law of Nature," by 
intercepting a Member of Human and 
does an Injury both to the Ste ard to the PA 


rent, hy depring one of its . 
and the other of cheit s 


1 * 
F 4 ; : g . * . ' 1 - > ©» Z 

. 5 L235. * bg 3 i! * f. * 15 589 Be {2 ” * A L „ * N an 

6 i * . * - 4 4 _— 7 y 


(b Wo ben „er 
L - may<in bn own — 


tion). e be i _—_ N 5 2 


72 bra ec Fa it! e, i 10” wes 112 very firſt Con- 
. 181 Child Joes from chat Maran acquite a 


——— Rim of it) be may When he aomes to ge, 


1254 to tbe Thing ſo 2 jon, And if any Body 
Sue -fox;jt ch Go _ aptghy The he then declafes N 
1 


rakena gal „ and that i ts Ae WAS. 5 ough 
RM od es 0 1 ro Chuck x Ca 115 AIRS 1 
w t this In its 18 
„ IF A Mau e e. 6 ploer Lhe 
Damages what belongs to us, be at that Monientgovs 
* us, a, feal Injurys tho! perhaps e Oe Ou 2» 


« krow it till a Time after. ... 
52 if 1 45 im pt * M. nerialhi E 9 J 1 on- 
a6 that our author; who- 19 frequently cites Philo, hits 


not given us here, that ancient Jews — dk che 
Law, mentiond £rodns:2%5- K, 03+ of - wo = and 
Burt a Woman 5555 TT a) kbar. Len # deport fe 
ber, and yet no 4 Phan w - be ba e 2 
9 50 as the e wy f "7 wfon Þ 
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Another way of Fa ER. the Stare of Na-The State 
ewe is, by Werding in our Minds an Idea of chef Na- 


ESE would-be in were he under the 735% 00 
ion mueh more Miſerable Han, 4 


Circamſtactrof this Birth left alone and e 
bout — 
chan that of a Beat; if we reflect with what aa ni 
—— Man bones out into the World, im- feifu 


tire «96 all Affiftance from thoſe a-gard t 
it 


mediarelyictè Feriſhi unleſs ſupported by others 3. 


and what's — Life he muſt 


tead; 56? he had nothing but what his own 
Strength and Wits — and that it 
38/8 r owing — Per fons Aid, that we 


are enabl d to outgrow ſuch Infirmities, that we 
4 


Conveniences; and can im- 
6 both Body and Mind to our own and our 
bouts Advantage. In this Senſe, the 


— of Nature is oppos d to a Life refin'd and 


realtbvated ns en we. 4 

- roifcgght ad Baz 7: B 4 n. The 
Auw, bab nens ei 4+ 28 foum 2.07 nn ng hen 
2 | 


e e | is 


Be 1 e gdcge a Aud if any Kher 


oll, Alan thou fbat give Life for Life. Thcie Words 


mY, be pad 7 11 he Death of the Io her. 
LP: 16 the wo of both Ch:l4 

4755 Pits 1 Opinion, as appears 
woos Biifzs A Meontzins a Thought very 
Mike that before us. Eüd= , AA Aagναν &c. If the Eœ- 
tus Jet i unſhapen let de Perſon: who ruck the Mo- 
TRE be ** A. ell for the Imwy be bas done her, as for 
JSinds 2 <> # 750 e Der Work, and giving 


oe 1 4 62411 e as Man. But if the Fœtus 

Se dead. fbr Md, a r Limb and Furt in itt proper 
an with its-proper Lpelitien, let him die, Navy, 
AT, before the-+ejus-be compleat iy organiz'd, | a Man, by 
5510 otely et ke Mojher, Conributes ſo far to the 
ilpoling of he atrer ile Chnd is made of, as'thathe 
ande Ind! Ty Forld with Tome bodily Weaknets; the 
Child may, When he grows up, ptoſecute the Author of 


this 8 and 0 -olts Again mm in proportion to 


amage. 


| = * | 
- 9 _— 4 


N. A eats „ 10 yew "ud, 
The State The Se of Nature conſider d the Third way; 
8 is, That which affects ul upon the bare Account 7 
fiderd an univerſal kindred reſulting frem the 
with Re. of our Nature, antecedent. to any Human Att er 
gard to Covenant which may have render i one Man fa ub- 
| .* jett to another. According to which Senſe, 
tinn Thoſe are ſaid to live reſpedivehy in a Stare 
which all f Nature, who neither obey one Common Ma- 
Mankind ſter, nor are at all Dependent one on the other, 
a:urally nor are acquainted together on the Score 
OT pa of any either Kindneſs or-Injury-: In which 
ther. e, the State of ro dag rer 
. ; ind 0 d 0) Da uſld 315 
The Ad. The ddvercitons State ĩ 18, That which obliges 
ventiti. Men at, or after, their Birth, by the Author _ 
onsState;of ſome Human ere N 80 * This | 
what, rl. \ RMV. 
Now cho ev'ry State ſuppo in the Perſon 
whom it ell, a Ref] — Diſpoſition to- 
wards others, in as much as it is attended with 
ſome Right or ſome Obligation, neither of 
which can be conceiv'd without an Object to 
employ their Force upon; yet ſome kinds of 
ates do more expr iy denote Fuch+ia Ref] 
Of this Sort, the prob ſignal and material are 
Peace and Peace and War, which two States comprehend 
War, All the Affairs of Life. Peace is that State, where- 
what, and in Alen live quietly together without" Injury or Vio- 
e ai lence, voluntarily diſcharging their mutual Duties 
vided. as Matters of neceſſary Obligation. War is 4 State 
of Men mutually engag d BY ering and repelli 
- . Injuries, or endeauouring. fe 3 to recover t 
Dues. © Peace may be divided into Univerſal, 
ſuch as is maintain'd toward all Men, by Duties 
flow ing purely from the Law of Nature; and 
Particular, ſuch as depends upon Expreſs TROP 
nants and Leagues, which is alſo _—_ 105 
xt 
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External, the ona O berween Meml Tr 


ſame Community, the other with Serangers, — 


ther as Perſons indifferent or ag Allies. An Uni- 


verſal-War is a, Thing impoſible- (A Par- 


ticular War is 7 
ein with a For 
ſation of „ 
lity are for a while ſuſpen Lay 


an Juteſtine or Civil one, or 
Enemy. 


eee ſaid to be — dine 


Ie regard em ͤ as more or leſs 7 Hondurable. 
Such as have the nar Number of and more 
conſiderable Rights, and whoſe Obligations are 
directed to ay which require extraordinary 
Farts and Penetration are reputed, the more. ho- 


nourablęe; whilſt thoſe Employments that de- 


mand hard en eee are look'd onſag mean 
and pityful... W 1 "+ | of 3:71 Tr a 3 
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2 * od EA of * Community] That i 
as as they. Fan execute ihoſe Fundamenta 
Things, in Wee which bh Ay . 
nd they don t y any open s oppole that law 
Power it has over em. Thus this Peace is not \difturb'd 
by ev'ry ſort of Violence, but only by thatz\ Which, 


— 
5 


: 
, 


when, ne enters into Socięty, one engages. never to 


ake Ule.of. For Inſtance, the internal Prace of a 
2 7 is uo ways ſtruck ar, When a | Mo bare employs 


the Power he's inveſted with to gp and te puniſh 
breakers of the Law. Bur when Subje#s will force a 
Criminal out of the Hands of Juſtice, and will oppoſe 
a Magiltrate in the exerciſe of his Rights and. Duties, 
then is it an Inteſtine Var; as tis allo when Confede- 
dog by a perpetual Alliance fall our and come 
* OW® 

(e A Particular War is either an Intofline or Civil one. 
When tuch a ſort of War is extinguiſh'd in its firſt hea! 
before there has been any regular Preparation on either 
Side, tis a Sedizion. When Sbje#s take up Arms un- 


juſtly againit heir Sovereign, tis Rebellion. In Fopulay 


Governments and Ariftocracies, when the ole and the 
Magiſtrates are engag'd againit each other in Acts of Ho- 
ſtiliry, is then What we may Proper call a Civil Var. 


. 


iet was at firſt eſtabliſh'd, 


A.Truce or Ceſ+ 4 
hen oply the A, of Hoſt Shs? 
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f State imply in 
nee: - Wabern "as" _ anied RE 
# to d Firſt Iko 
. = 47850 We Bo both which are 5 — 
er with regard to the duration ot Human 
V-fe,” und are e Hers bah e, this Degrees vf 
en: 7 ws are " Infan 2 0 eee Pubersy, out 
| Manhlo#; wihdle" Age; „ola, 154 . 
crepit Age : 95 w ſome” Advents- 
| . 5 —— 


or a ſhorter Fre in it Second 

wee or Plene) /when one's 

f bis own A 
himſelf; and aner or N- Age, eld pen 
ſon muſt have a Tutbzr or # Guardian, becuuſt 
bels ſuppesd not yet quakfted, by the Wenk. 
nes of His Judgment, Amd Impetubfiry of His 
Paſſions, for ſuch an Undertaking.. Ne Drin 
p_ Moral Entities, as they fall under the No- 
who” tion of Subſtances are call'd (g) Moral Fer- 
cnt "which are either "particular Meng or 
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Guardians are a evan n | 


__ Ci) 
of the Chriſtian World; are divided into (h 
Civil and Eccleſiaſtical ; the former. are either 
Principal or Tnferiars | Of Principal Per ſons, ſame 
ate Sovereipns,” others are Magiſtrates and C nun- 
fellors; Thie 
vice to the Sato, 
with" Reſpect m0 Tee puhlich Capacity. in 
War, Gtnenals: and Officers; Anſwer to Mag- 
ſtrates," arid arid have under em the Common Sol 
dier. "S197 Fin S ene 197 10 $16 
There mühe wess wanotber Species df.Goil 
Perſon which wendy Stile Repreſentatives, ſuch 


Inferori\perfo 


hy between 4 dors; and Envoys or Reſo- 
dents, es nit expreſſing ſo fully the Power and 
Grandelif of. their Maſters, is of very modern 
Date - Amorig ; 


As for the variety. and diviſion of Beclaſtfi· 
cal. Perſons, that is obvibus po er Man accord- 
ing to che Religion he has been brought u 
nor ean any Man of Letters be at ala to ap- 
10 Not Pin on Ko bit wy Ny 0 e043; vel 
SSH) ei Amer eich 
— — » 6% | 
ee and \Ecctefaftichl. The: Cid ire thoſe; * 
by publick Ant hoxity, -adminaſtet” the: 2 un directly 
conderm 59 confider'd as ſuch. hereas Eccle» 
Haſlical Per ſons have no king to do but with what pre- 
calely N. Religion; afl, 'rheſe, tho always fubjef 
to the Srereign, as Wen ards what's 'Tenjioral or 
Civil, may, and onght: to be 
What is Apiritnal; and the Reaſon of it is, 


0 4 N Ar =D. 


becaufe 


as Religions, à Thing entirely Free in its own. ature, at 


leaſt directly, did not, nor had any occaſion to enter 
zato' the Eitabliſmment bf Croif Sorreties{"every Ectle- 
Haſtical Society has Power to do whatever it judges con. 
'veniegr in the concerns af Religion, 


they do, does no ways ſtrike at- che Lanfu End of 


| dun Gurren ene Hs FNR 


= 


2 — ů ˙² w; 


mia leſs noble Ser- 
and ach under the Magi ſtrates 


geſſes, &c. The diſtindi- 


t 'on him, as to 


provided that what 


1 


A Com- 
pound 
Moral 
Perlon, 
Phat, 


it. And this compound e notwithſtanding 


8905 
pPrehend what kind ol Tae Cohege a 


Schools produces. | bi 
Pride Perſons are of 4 vaſt Latitodecingn 
their principle differences may be taken, Ay 
From their Buſineſs," Profeſſion. of Trade r and 
theſe are either Creditable and 
Naſty and Mean. Sccondly, From the Chiditioe 
on Moral Situation any one obtains: in the Com- 

unity z in which respect, one is a C:tizep with 
—— or leſs Privileges 3 another a Sojourner ; and 
a" Third a Str anger. * ' Thirdly; from theit Cir- 
cumſtancesand' Ranks im the Family, upon which 
account; one is ſaid tobe the Houſe>beeper,» who 
may alſo be at the fame Time, both Huhiand, 
Farher, and  Acafew) Mi is call'd à Wife, 
another a Son, another a Servant." © Theſe are 
the ordinaty Membets of a Family, the extra- 
ordinary, are Gueſts and Lodgers. © Fourtbly, From 
the Race and Birth whence ariſe Nobles. or 
Gentlemen, (whoſe Quality in different Coun- 
tries” has different Degtees, ) and Plebeeans. 
Fiſthiy, From Age and Sex!; whence come the 
Diſtinctions of er and 17 omen, and thoſe of 


Childhood, Youth Manhood, and Old- Age. 


Ana Aral Per Jen i is then "conſtituted, 
when ſeveral individual Men are ſo united, that 
ny they Will er AQ by: virtue of that Union, 


is e em , ragt , "and 'a ſingle Ack, Jang.” no 

8 Aud this is e 155 be done, when 
the particular Members ſubmit their Wilks 
to the Will of one Man or-of one Council in 
ſuch a mitiner, us to acknowledge, and to de- 
ſire othets to acknowledge for the common Act 
and Determination of. them all, whatever that 
Aan or that Council ſhall decree or perform in 
Matters which properly concern ſuch: an Union 
and ate agreeable to the End and Intention of 


the 


„ 
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and conſiſt of — Bat tal ions, &c. A- 
mongſt pv Societies, we do not only f reckon 


emf 


On) 

helps itil a of its Individaals; 
does Kail continue the ſame, unleſs, all at once, 
ſucha Revolution ſhoutd happen, as would en- 
tirely deſtroy the Nature of Se 97 

© 2 Oortipound Moral Perſons ' or Societies, are alſo 
Publick and Private ;, the Public again are ſub- 
divide 
ſome we may eall Genen, as is the Elbolick 
Chareh, * and likewiſe any particular" Church, 
whithetNational or diſtingu id by Päblick 
Forms of Confefion. '- Peculiar; às are 
Gonne, Syrods, &. Cit Societies are alſo 
eicher Hes th As A Srute ot Commoniveairhb; or 
Particilar, as a * — an Order f Kate, 
Gr. Arnfies may be derm d Aline) Societier, 


Fuinilies, but College and 


ations)?! 1) 
ehüs much for thoſe 


ifito Sacred and Ci. Of tlie Sacred, 


oral Entities which The Divi- 


HIT the Idea of SubFrances; we are now r 


uite about thoſe which are not omg in Mo 


as ſuch. Modes may coriveniently enough be 
divided into fimple' Modes and es of 2 
tion According to the former, we ſuppoſe Per- 
Jong to be affefted/in ſuch and ſuch à manner; 
the latter render both Perſo#s! and Things proper 
to be rated and valu d more or leſs; the former 
anſwer to „and the latter to Quantity 
in the largeſt Sen of thoſe Terms. 8 

Qualities, ſo far as concerns our Buſineſs, may 
be divided into Format and Operative. Formal 
:Oualities : are ſuch as do not nor are directed 
2 any Ack or Work, but agree and are 
omed with their Subject i in the manner of pure 


lan naked Forms; ' whence we may likewiſe call 


mple © Attributes. Operative Qualities are 


| ha elves Modes, hut are alſo conceived'by as 


Either Primitive -or-Derivarive:' By the Primi- 


90a tive, 


.* 


are thoſe which p 


kind are thoſe. Hororayyi;Bpithets, common 


— I 


5 (8860 3 
rive, à Thing is conceivdcapable! of ſuch; an 
Act, and arg hitewmab or Exrernd, and may. 
term d Aral Paſſive 


Qualities. The. Der ivatiue 
proceed. from the im us, 
-and ane the As them ſelves, as che former mere 
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| — Ot alli Aral Argribstem, Titles, ate | 


conſiderahle, which point vr the, Neſt inffions. of 
Perſamt in Civil Life with reference te their State 
ant Rſteem in the Hantd, They are chiefN 
two ſorts · Some directiy ſigniſꝭ che Degree 
common Account, together with. che Qualities 
Peculiar to Men of chat Runk; but the, Shot 
it ſelf they only denote. Andiretiy an ν the 
by, and that either more clearly, on mere ob- 
ſcurely, accord ing as ſuch a Tile, ãs uſua at- 
tri to fewer o to mare States. | A 
7 
prefix d 0 the, Names of great Perſens a8 


* 
7 
* 


55 Marks of general Reeſpest, las, the maſt Saneus, 
ttße , maſt Eminant, the moſt. Wnitrious i, che Signi- 


and Rant of che Perſon chat enjoys em 3 


cation of Which, xiſes higher, or falk lower, 
according to the Condition of the Feqnle che 
are applied to. Other Jes dineftly, ſignify 


- 


ty, 
ſome particular State, br fore, yecubariSear.and 
Place in 4 State, but ia, Lenore that He- 
erte of Value and Repute which. uſuallx accom- = 
y.ſach: a State, a$: dp $be Names, of A, 
N of thaſe eſpecialſy who-fill any Poſt of 
Hongw:s: Now theſe Titles are not conſider d, 
as they are onùy Notions xepraſenting; £0; one 
Man's underſtanding the Stare and. Office of 
ancther, but as by virtue of their human In- 
-BHitutions -; they declare the Rights, . 
- therefore. tis not a vnn Contention L 


Ceremenies, that Men have frequently. — 


Sf luchTies does mots 


ESXBOT HU ATT ROSDTEREET TERS SEE: 


(ON 


1 time to deny the 
Rank, which ſuchia Titie 
But here we muſt obſerve, — 
on of mott Nirder is not Ani uniform; 
but in different Counties, andOin;the! ſame 
» at different Edman. iadinits)06 very 
kirge'Alterations; for which reafon'the increaſe 
rabways argwel the [20+ 
ecteaſvaf Dignicy. hö % 240d ö Sni 
Sometimes alſb, 4 certhin Tin is aftix d by 
way of Elogy and Fr ti 
cular Order, becauſe the hi 
meant by that Tithe, is or — ede wan 
cuous in the Genetality:bf its Members; and 
kence thoſe Members: who are hot real poſ- 
ſeld of the Tung, do however the Title. 
e got os» A 
Are as mu 
>»: ATE in the World as whatthoſe Terms 


ifie ; and ſo ton, an Lale, Vunctiut Nobis. 
man, muſt have Induſtry, 
aferib'd to him in our Addreſſes: Noramft it 
be forgot, that ſometimes there is d bare Title 
without the Offices and Profits UCeͤh ud to 
attend ſuch a Tele, only that che Perſom enjoy- 


Badges of che Hohour./ rt. 
2 Laſtly, tis worth Renarkiig; Arber in the 
Ticles of the principal — 2 2 

9 boch che Baan 
and the Poſſeſſion of — — 
ſometimes the Family only, without he bet 


ſeflion, yet with the Right of er 
it. | 


* 


Stren geh andi alenr 6. 


bee Qusriels about Fraß bedduſe iT 
Viof aT):le>rwe ere ſupposd hctbe 
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ing it may obtain the external Enfighs. ad 18. 
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e Ce 3 
Opirdtive-Qualities, are either A ive: 
40. or Paſſive — — maſt noble Spe- 
perative cies are Power, Right aridiAbligatione | 1 my 
Qualities. Power is that | hy mhich e ig, qualified 40 do 
| and withi dora Effet, which 
Power, hes u, that the P erſyn exer ciſing this Power 
what, may lay an Obligation on thers to perform! 
ſome certain Huſineſs that he requires, or to ad- 
mit ſome Athion of his as Valid. or not toſtoꝝ 
and hinder it; or may confer on | others; the 
Licence of doing or poſſeſſing. forngthings —_ 
Licence they did not before enjoy 
- Right-1s that Moral Qualit) by: which we ; FO 
obt ain either the Government 5 r or the * 
e Things, or by virtue af which we may 
14 —— 2 There ſeems to be 
this difference between the Terms of Power and 
| Right, that the firſt does mote expreſly import the 
Preſence of the Qualiry 


i- 


and does but obſcurely 
denote the Manner how it was acquir d ʒ Where · 
as the Word Right ddes properly and dlearly 
ſhew,. that the ! uality, Was ml got and 18 
now fairly poſſeſs d. Rubel 5 I m NN. 


1 


Obliga ti. Am O en is char ly which! «: Mar" is fad 


855 e 4 Moral t e perform, vr amet, cof 
Juffer any thing. 211 DHS a2 nt :? 9400 2450183) 1 


Moral 3 * 63 fabjoip ſomethirig about | 


Quanti- the Modes of Eſtimation or the Moral ities, 
ties v hat. and theſe are mer with, firſt, in Things, where 
they are call'd Price 3 Setonidly, in Perſoris where 
we em Eſteem, both vrhich were inclu- 
ded in the Notion of Valur z and Thirdiy in 
Actions, where they have not yet gain d a pe- 
Place, nn EY FR of N GY 9095 
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nA 9d. now: od ei 27 
Of the Certainty of Moral Knowledge. 
r ee e 1, Tang 


e Generality of Men of Learning have People 
long entertain'd' a Perſwaſion, that Moral int that 
Knowledge is deſtitute of that Certainty which oO 5 
N the other parts of Philoſophy; and eſpecially the ledge + 
ch Mathematics, are happily poſſeſs'd of; becauſe wanrs the 
by, they take Morality to be incapable of Demonſtra- Certainty 
tion, and ĩmaginiẽ that all its Evidence amounts _ | 
to no more than a probable Opinion. When we 2 8 5 
have premis'd a Word or two of the Nature of 
Demonſt ration, we ſhall go on to examine and 4 
conſult the principal Arguments they alledge 
N off: 2007 a7 21 big eee 
To Demonſtrate then is ſylloyiftically to dedure Demon- 
thi neceſſary Certainty of any Matter propos d, from iſtration 
futh Principles as being its Cauſes, muſt infallibly Js ' 


out it. | 
7: "Bar what kind of ' Propoſitions ought to be us'd he > %* 
in Demonſtration will appear by confidering its Pe mon. 
End and Effect, which is Science, or a clear and tration, 
certain Knowledgt, every way and at all times con- what, 
ſtant to it ſelf, and placed beyond the Fear of Mi- 
take 5 and therefore, firſt, the Propoſition muſt 
be True, Really and Abſolutely, and not upon 
Conceſſion or Suppoſition. Secondly, They muſt be 
Prime = that is, they muſt want no 
farther Proof, but deſerve Credit upon their 


| * 
own Evidence, or however, muſt be ſuch as can 
be'reduc'd to ſome original unconteſted Truth. 
Thou, tiny muſt be Immediate; that is, they 
muſt immediately from bne another,with- 


gut any Gap of Interruption. Laſtly, they muſt 
This ** 


be the Cauſes of the — 05 


—— 


0180 5 1 


This being premis' d, it is farther obſervable; 
that tho? all Moral Sciences tend to Uſe. and 
Practice, yet there's a very confiderable Diffe- 
rence to be diſcoyer'd, between the two Fringt” 
pal of em, Morality and Politicks. 

For Polity, which is concern'd about the Go- 

vernment of our own and other Mans At iqns;” 
oF, our own and a publick Benefit, ought to be ranſꝭ d 
Ne Un. Yer, the Name of Prudencey: which, as Ariz 
—— ſtotle defines it, is an Habit of acting comforma- 
of Politi- bly. to right Rea ſon, with regard to the Good and Exii 
cal Max- that can happen to ag. Accordingly his Character 
im. of a prudent Man is, that he knows hom ty itake pro- 
per Meaſures in Affairs that relate to bis Adwan-: 
tage and the Happineſs of Life in general uo Brinci: 
ples that he founds upon Maxims drawn from 
an exact Obſervation and Compariſon of human 
Manners and Events: But thoſe Maximgdo;mot 
appear ſo very firm and ev ident, Abb (be, the 
as. wellup- 
on the Account of the wonderful Praline and 
Inconſtancy in the Tempers of Men, as becauſe, 
the Events of Affairs are oſten in -a Moment 
turn' d and driven to a Reſult quite re i 
| our Expettations of em. 
The Ce- But as for Aorality, which conſider; mbar it 


tainty of Right or Wrong in human Actions; this is — | 


Moral altogether on ſuch ſure Grounds, that we thence 
ones, draw genuine Demonſtrations able to produce a 
true and ſolid Science: This Aſſertion will be 
more clearly made out, when we have exas 
be Ob. mind the nee, uhally ve a to the n 
jection tre. 2 


28 One is, that Moral Thi ngs in. — 7 very 
from the dariuble and uncertain, and no Science can he of 4 
Uncer- mare Nara and e Nature 58m its Ou: T9 
_ of * 
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Things | 
ren. 2 
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(19) | 
therefore cannot be calld neceſſary in an abſolute 
Senſe; yet they do not proceed from ſuch looſe 
and arbitrary Pinciples, as that on this Account 
all Knowledge about em ſhould be weak and 
uncertain; for the very Nature of Man aſſign'd 
him by the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of his Ma- 
ker requir d the greater part of em, and theſe 
at leaſt cannot be ſaid to be unſettled and un- 
certain. This will appear beyond Debate, 
when we come to enquire into the Origine of 
the Lm of Nature; Beſides, tho human Acki- 
ons are call d Moral, becauſe they reſult from a 
ee Determination of the Will; yet from hence 
t does not follow, that upon laying down 
ſome inconteſtable Principles, one may not at- 
tribute to theſe Actions ſuch Properties, as may 
be undoubtedly demonſtrated; for tis evident, 
that the Ast, which the Law of Nature directs, 


do by an intrinfieal Power of their own, ad- 


vance the Intereſt of human Society, tho* the 
actual Exerciſe of em depends on Men's free 
Will. While indeed we are deliberating, we are 
properly ſaid to be Free, and the Effects which 
are" to proceed from our Actions are, with re- 
ſpect to that Freedom, rightly term'd Contingent ; 
but when we have once determin d which way 
to act, the Conne æion between our Actions and 
the depending Effects is neceſſary and natural, 
and conſequently capable of Demon tration. 

Nor is it any thing to the poſe, to urge, 
as ſome do, that it is impoſſible to paſs 4 clear 
| on human Deeds upon account of the 
great variety of Circumſtances, any one of which 
ſeems to alter the Quality of the Action; whence 
it happens that Legiſlators can ſeldom frame ſuch 
a Law 4s ſhall admit of no Exception, and where 
there ſhall not be frequent Occaſion to neple# rhe 


Letter of the Statutes and to have recourſe 6e 
| E 


(20) 
Equity for Relief; becauſe there are eſftabliſh'd 
Principles, Principles of the Law of Nature, by 
which it may be ſhewn how much Weight and 
Force any Circumſtance bears in affecting or va- 

That Fyingan Action 3419271 

there's no- But to make the Knowledge of the Law of 

thing Nature (of which we are now treating, and 

"wp 07 which includes all Moral and Political Dottrines 

ſelf pre that are genuine and folid ) fully come up to 

antece- the meaſure and perfection of Science, we do 
dently to not think it neceflary to aſſert with ſome Wri - 
all Inſti- ters, that there are ſeveral Things | Honeſt or 
tution. Diſhoneſt in themſelves, and antecedent to all In- 
ſtitution, and ſo to make theſe the Object of 

a natural and perpetual Law in oppoſition to 

ps ſitive Laws, where Matters are Right or 
Wrong, juſt as the Lawgiver is pleas d to make 

em either; For ſince Moral Goodneſs and Tur- 

pitude are Affections of human Deeds ariſing 

from their agreeableneſs or diſagreeableneſs to 

a Rule or a Law, and fince a Law is the Com- 

mand of a Superiour, it does not appear how we 

can conceive. any Goodneſs and Turpitude before 

all Law, and without the Inſtitution of ſome 
Superiour; and truly, as for thoſe who would 
eſtabliſh an eternal Rule for the Morality of hu- 

man Actions independent of a divine Inſtitution, 

the Reſult of their Endeavours ſeems to us to 

be the joining with God Almighty ſome coeval 


extrinſick Principle which he was oblig'd to fol- 


low in aſſigning the Forms and Eſſences of things. 
Beſides tis acknowledg'd on all Hands, that 
GOD created Man, as well as every thing elſe, 
according to his own free Mil; from ,whence 
it evidently follows, that it was in his Power 
and at his Pleaſure to indue this Creature with 
whatever kind of Nature his Wiſdom thought 
fit; ſo that in reality, all the Motions and Acti- 

a | ONS 


F ( 21 ) 
ons of Men, upon ſetting aſide all Law both 
Divine and Human, (i) are perfectly indifferent, 
and ſome of em are ſaid to be naturally Honeſt 
or Diſhoneſt, only becauſe that Condition of 
Nature which GOD has freely beſtow'd on Man, 
abſolutely requires the Performance or Omiſſion 
of em; and therefore we ſee Beaſts every Day 
doing ſuch things without a Crime, in commit- 
ting which, Man would have been guilty of 
the higheſt Wickedneſs ; not that there's any 
Difference in themſelves between the Motions 
of Men and of Beaſts, but only that the Law 
inveſts Human Actions with a Morality, which 
does not at all affect the Proceedings of Brutes. 
Nor is there any Force in the Reply, That 
the Prerogative of Reaſon in Man puts 4 natural 
difference between his Actions and thoſe of a Beaſt ; 
For if we conſider Reaſon, as uninform'd with 
the Knowledge and Senſe of Law, or of ſome 
e Moral Rule, it might perhaps furniſh Man with 
the Faculty of acting with more Expedition 
and Dexterity than Beaſts, by aſſiſting his natu- 
ral Powers with an additional Cunning. But 
that it ſhould be able to diſcover any eAMorality 
in human Actions, without reflecting on ſome 
Law, is equally as impoſſible, as that any Per- 
ſon born Blind ſnould make a judgment on the 
diſtinction of Colours. 8 4 Another 
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(i) Are perfectly Indiferent.) This will farther appear 
from a very ſenſible and very obvious Reflection; and 
that is, that there are ſome Actions, where the Natural 
Motion is entirely the ſame, which are yet very different 
as to the Morality of em, the one paſling for Good, or 
at leaſt for Allowable, and the orhers deem'd Bad and 
Unlawful, For inſtance, to kill a Man, is with regard 
to a Rogue, a Crime; but with regard to an 8 
to a Soldier, or ro a Perſon who defends his Life unjuitly 
invaded, tis a Good Action, or at leait an Allowabls 
One. | 


for there are ſome Affections which involve a kind 


4 (22) 
"Another Argument againſt us, is taken from 
the following Paſſage of Ariſtotle : Every Action 
and every Affection does not admit 4 Mediocrity 


of Pravity in their very Name, as Malice, Impu- 
dence, and Envy: And alſo ſome Actions, as A- 
dultery, Theft and Murder. And therefore theſe 
and the like are Evil directly and in their own Na- 
ture, Without any regard to an Exceſs or Defect. 
But why are Malice and Envy reputed Evil 
Aſfections, but becauſe the Law of Nature ordains 
that a Man ſhould always be for promoting the 


Advantage of his own Kind; to which Rule 


tis an open Contradiction to receive any Joy 
from the Calamity of others, and to Repine at 
their Succeſs? And ſo, what elſe is Impudence, 
but a wicked Boldneſs in committing with 


Gayety and Unconcern, ſuch Things. as the 
Law bids one-bluſh at? For not to bluſh or be 


aſham'd can never he a Fault, when we are not 


by ſome Law injoin'd to do otherwiſe. So too, 


Adultery is the Debauching a Woman whomthe 
Laws have appropriated to her Husband. Theft, 
3s the taking away another Man's Goods againſt 
the Conſent of the Owner, who by the Law is 
made the ſole” Diſpoſer of em. Murder, is the 
killing of a Perſon in his Innocence, and againſt 
the Laws. Inceſt, is a Conjunction with ſuch a 


Perſon as the Laws oblige us to abſtain from, 


upon the account of the Reverence which Men 
are, 
of Blood. And the ſame judgment is to be 
made of other Vices. But now, () if A 


8 4 
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(k) If from all theſe you remnve the Reſpe# 20 the 
Law, &c ] The Poſitive and Natural Idea of the Action, 
tho? really ciſtirct and ſeparate, is what is frequently 


cons 
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by Law likewiſe, taught to pay to nearneſs 
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4 ( 23 d] : | 
theſe yon remove the Reſpett to the Law, and 
the Morality inherent in ſuch Actions, the bare 
natural Fact will involve no Abſurdity or Con- 
tradiction ; for upon this Suppoſition, theſe are 
| altogether indifferent Things, to have Conjunct ion 
with your neareſt Relation, or with the ſame 
Woman that's entertain'd by another, who can 
have no Right to her, but what the Law allows 
him; to take away the Life of a Creature of 
the ſame Species with your ſelf; to take a 
Thing which another Man had deſign'd for his 
own Uſe, had not the Law given him a Right 
5 exclude others from their thare in its Poſſeſ- 

On. 1 
And the Reaſon why ſo few can conceive ſuch 
a natural Indifference, as we are maintaining, is 
only this, becauſe from our Infancy we are 
taught to deteſt ſuch Practices; and this Abhor- 
rence being imprinted. on our tender Minds (1) 
1244 eg dods 6 ſeems 
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confounded with its Moral Relation; © For Inſtance, 
te to drink ſo much Fjne or any other ffrong Liquor, as 
« to loſe one's Reaſon, is what is properly call'd being 
« Drunk; but as this Word does in common Speech ſig- 
« nify beſide this, a Moral Turpitude in the Action; 
« People are apt to condemn whatever comes under 
« that Name as an Ill Action; and yet if a Man hap- 
« uy ro be overcome with a Quanrtiry of Wine, which 
« his Phyſician preſerib'd him for his Health, tho* this 
Lebe properly denominated being Drunk, as the Nane of 
« ſuch a ni d Mode, yet it is plain that when com- 
& pard to the Law of God, tis no manner of Sin or 
« Tranſgreſton of that Law, tho! the Word Drunk uſu - 
«ally carries ſuch an intimation with it. © 


(1 Seems to grow into a kind of natural Fudgment,}] 
There are ſome People who have for ſome certain Vices 
an Horror that looks as natural as the Antipathy which 
others have for ſome particular forts of Meats z which 
eee aA i 1 $5 N Horror 


x24) 


ſeems to grow into a kind of natural Fudgment; - 
ſo that it ſeldom enters into Mens Heads to di- 


ſtinguiſh between our performance of em as 
Natural, and our Commiſſion of *em as Moral 
Agents. | [oth 00S E304 e 


Whether It may be farther objetted, and with ſome 


Shame or F- | 
Bluſhing ſhew of Probability among vulgar Judges, that 


Bol beret ed be a vine Tine e, 
| | rr 


t hat there | 
are ſome — _ | . * 
Things Horror may thus be accounted for: Cutom being ſecond 
Honeſt or Nature, as the Proverb obferves, it happens that Perſons 

Diſhoneſt well Educated, conceive from their Cradles fuch a De- 
indepen- teſtation for ſome particular Vices, eſpecially for thoſe 
dently of ot the Gvoſſer ſort, as they never part with as long as 


all Inſti- they live; fo that thu Averſion leems rather to be the 


tution. Relult of a confus'd and undeliberated Sentiment, than of 
a Knowledge Di/ſtin# and Reaſon'd from the Oppoſition 
between the Law, and ſuch Vices. For Inſtance, *tis 
evident that in the firſt Ages of the World Inter-Mar- 
riages of Brother and Siſter were common, and ſuch as 
the Conſtitution of human Affairs then gave SanRion 
to: And therefore the generality both of Divines and 
Lawyers own, that the Prohibition of ſuch Sorts of 
Marriages is only of Poſitive Right. However Cuſtom 
having long fince aboliſh'd 'em among moſt Nations, 
the World has conceiv'd for 'em ſo great an Abhorrence 
not only on the account that the Laws forbid em, but 
from the Impreſſions of Education, hit nothing's more 
Monſtrous than to find a Brother and Siſter engag'd in a 
a Paſſion for each other; nay, the very Senſes of People 
leem, in this Reſpect, ro have loſt their Edge; for we 
every Day lee young Folks who have very beautiful Siſters, 
converle with em familiarly without being expo>'d to 
the leaſt Temptation that Way, whatever inclinations 


they may otherwile have to the Sex, Now, when once 


ſuch Impreſſions are entertain'd, a Man, ſcarce ever 
thinks of - ſearching into the Prohibition of the Laws 
for the Original of that Averſion he feels for ſuch ſorts 
of Marriages, or of looking upon the natural Mor ion of 
the Action as ſomething Indifferent; but is ſtrongly per- 


1uaded that they contazn,a Iurpitude as contrary in its 


Kind to Human Nature, as oo much Cold, or too much 


Heat, as Piin, and ſuch ather Phyſical Qualities, which 
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are Delitructive of our Beings, . 
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"Aftions; ſince the Blood ſeems to have 4 natural 
ſenſe of it, a Senſe it expreſſes, by ſpreading a ſud- 
"den Reaneſs over the Face whenever we art touch d 
with” the Memory or Reproach of 4' wicked Deed, 
and it would be very improper to attribute a Natural 
Effet to 4 Moral Ouality. Now we confeſs, 
Hat our 'moſt wiſe Creator has implanted in 
the Minds of Men the Paſſion of Shame, to 
ſerde, as it were, for a Guard to Virtue, and 
for a Bridle to wicked Deſigns: And tis like- 
wiſe probable, that unleſs God had deſign'd 
Man for an Agent, who was to frame his Pro- 
ceedings by a Law, he would never have min- 
led ſuch a Paſſion in Human Conftitution, 
— it does not appear of any other uſe in 
the World. But indeed tis no manner of Con- 
tradiction, that a Moral Quality owing its Ori- 
ginal to Inffitution, ſhould produce in Man, 
tho! not directly and immediately, a natural 
Effect; for the Soul may, while it (elf is affect - 
ed with Moral Concerns, eaſily raiſe a peculiar 
Motion in ſome part of the Body, to which, by 
the cloſeſt Ties, it is unite. 
.- Beſides, we ought to obſerve, that Shame 
does not'only ariſe from the Pravity of Actions, 
but alſo from any Fatt, tho? not morally Evil, 
which we think will leſſen our Character; for 
Man is a proud ambitious Creature, and when- 
ever he apprehends his Merit in Danger, he 
immediately conceives the deepeft Regret; a 
| Regret that ſoon appears painted in the Seat of 
Human Majeſty the Face, whither the Heart 
in an inſtänt ſends up the conſcious Blood : 
And, becauſe Man does not only value himſelf 
upon his abſtaining from Vices, but upon ſeveral 
other things which are not 'endued/with any 
Moral Quality, if he ſuffer in any of theſe lat- 
ter Points, he is equally liable to Shame. Thus 
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we ſee many Perſons, (n) who cannot forbear 
Bluſhing at their littleneſs of Stature, at their 
Lameneſs or Baldneſs, at a Wen, a Crump- back, 
or any other Deformity; at ſome particular 
Diſeaſe, at Poverty, Cloxths, at their fault - 
leſs Ignorance, or an harmleſs Aiſtale, and a 
thouſand other things which are not Atoralhy 
vil; and among Sins, thoſe eſpecially put a 
to the Bluſh which directly argue a weak 
and abjett Spirit, and which, for that Reaſon, 
make us appear more contemptible. 
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(„*) No cannot forbear Bluſbing.7 Nay, People 'bluſs 
ſometimes at doing what they believe to be Good, and ar 
vf doing what they know to be Bad, Seneca in one of 
his Letters, ſhews us that Bluſbing is the effect of Com- 
plexion, and that ſevetal Cauſes produce it. Among 
others, he alleges the Example of Pompey the Great, who 
never could belp bluſbing when before a Multitude of 
People; and that of Fabianus the Orator, who always 
did ſo when he appear d before the Senate in quality of 
a Witneſs. And this is not, ſays he, the Efet of Wenk- 
neſs biit of Surprize ;, for what one is not us'd to, preſent. 
ly throws Colour into a Face that's naturally diſpos's £0, 
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Of Human Underſtanding 45 tif 4 Prins 
| ciple of Moral A ons. f 


diſcovering the different Objects that Under. 
occur to him in this vaſt Univerſe, for compa- ſtandi 
ring em together, and by this means for ex- - Wi ' 
tending his Knowledge by forming to himſelf 3 7 
new Ideas; but he can alfo deliberate and look G,,,7 
forwards, confider what he has 'to do, enter Principles 
when he pleaſes on the Execution of What he F Human 
reſolves, {quare his Actions. by a certain Rule, Actions. 
and direct em to ſome certain End, can fores 
ſee the Conſequences, and judge when he has 

done, whether twas Right or Wrong ; nor are 

all a Man's Faculties perpetually exerted and in 
one and the ſame Manner, but ſome of em he n 
at his Pleaſure puts in Motion, and then reguk 
lates and directs em as he finds it for his Pur- 

poſe; nor beſides, is he indifferently diſpos'd to 

all ſorts of Objects, but ſome he Courts whilſt 

from others he's Averſe; nay and oſten, tho? 

an Object capable of making Impreflions on 


him be before him, does he ſuſpend: his Inclina- 


tions; and when ſeveral Objects preſent" them- 
ſelves at once, one he chuſes and all the reſt rejefts. 
(*) This Faculty of comprehending and judging That the 


of Under- K 


5 


— — — neee — ſtanding 
— ( n Ti Facuit of Comprebendi and Judg ing.] The 7s natural. 
Author here confounds the Acts of two Faculties; for ly in the 
ihe Mind's Acquieſcence in the Agreement it believes Right as 
that it Tees between two or more Ideas is an Act of the % what 
Will, and 'tis in this, that properly ſpeaking, the Judg· ,oncerns 
ment conſiſts. This Obſervation of the Modern Philo- Morality. 


{ophers, ſerves not only for the better diſlinction of the 


Properties. and Ads of our Faculties, but for the better 
Settlement of the Imputation of Human Actions, and 
the Character of vincible Error or Ignorance, 


Conſci- 


ence, 
what 1 


general Precepts and Principles which are 


(80 
F things is what we call UnderFftanding ;, and 
here it muſt be taken for granted, that there's 
(o) no Body at years of | Diſcretion, and in his 
Senſes, who with proper Pains and a ſuitable 
Attention, has not ſo much natural Light in 
kim as rightly to comprehend, at leaſt thoſe 
requi- 
ſite for his leading an honeſt and quiet Life, and 
at the ſame time to judge of, and perceive their 


agreableneſs to the Conſtitution of our Na- 


ture; unleſs this be admitted, at leaſt within 
the Sphere of an haman Tribunal, Men might 
pretend an invincible Ignorance in Excuſe of all 


their Crimes, becauſe no Body can be con- 


demn'd in an human Court, for having violated 
a Rule which twas above his Capacity to un- 
derftand. - | 


6 ( ja ) The Judgment paſs'd on Moral Actions 
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() No Body at years of Diſcretion and in his Senſes.] 
1165 4 plain from 3 i A of the Heathens; and 
the Holy Scriptures themſelves are expreſs in this Mate 
ter, which tell us, Rom. xi, 15. that, When the Gentiles 
which have not the Law (written or teveal'd as chat of 
Moſes was) do by Nature the Things contain'd in the 


Law, theſe having not the Law, are a Law unto them-- 
 - ſelves: Which ſbew the work e 


f the Law written in their 
Hearts, their Conſcience alſo bearing Witneſs, and their 
Thoughts, the mean while accuſing or elſe excuſing one ano- 


tber; that is to ſay, when they have-done an I Thing, 


| perhaps Conſcience might better be defin'd rhe Judgment 


they condemn themlelves for it in their Conſeience; and 
on the other Hand, when they have done - a Good 


One, they feel the inward Satisfaction of it; from 


whence it evidently appears that they have Ideas of 


; Good and Evil. 


(p) The Judgment paſsd on moral Actions, Ke. ] Or 
that every Man makes of his own Adions, compar'd* with 
be Ideas he has of ſme certain Rule call'd a Law, fo 7 = 

* * 13 * 2 4 conc 
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Underftanding as tis ſuppos'd conſcious of ; 
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a Lam and therefore account able to the Lamgiver, is 
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1 commonly calFd Conſcience: | 047 99) 105 
s When the Underſtanding is well-and traly in- 4 right 
5 form'd of what · is to be done or omitted, ſo Conſci- 
e far as to be able to give certain and rupfdotbred N * 
n Reaſons for its Opinion, tis then uſually term 489 14 
e (i aright Conſcience ; But When a'Man« dos 2 
— Eb e vd en ins gd eee een ee 
d —ͤ—ꝓ—z — —ä——äd;ũ—ſſ— — 
r conelude within himſelf, that his Actions tit her ars or ate 
* not agreeable to bis Ideas: I lay; compar'd with the Ideas 
3 Be has of the Law, and not with the Law it ſelf, ; becauſe 
* the Law can no farther be the Rule of our AKions than 
it as we are acquainted with it. It does not however, by 
1 any Means, follow from hence, that every Body may de- 
1 termine to do a Thing the Moment he imagines tis al- 
d w'd or preſcrib'd by the Law, however he came to fancy 

o. But here ate two very eaſie Rules for that Purpole, 
* and ſuch, as People of the plaineſt Apprehenſions may, 
5 and ' ought to obſerve on every particular Occaſion 
IS 


Firſt, Before a Mon reſolves to follow. the Motions of bis 
Conſcience, he oug bi carefully to examine whether he has 
all the' Lights and Aids that are neceſſary for judging of 
the Affair in band; for if any of thoſe be wanting (and 
common Senſe will convince, you whether they are, or 
no) there's nodeciding the Matter, much leſs undertaKing 
it, without the moit inexcuſable and moſt* dangerous 
Raſhneſs. I would apply this to multitudes of thole 
People who engage in diſputes of Religion, or in diffi- 
cult Queſtions of Morality and Politicks, & c. Secondly, 
Suppoſing that in general, a Man bas had all the Laghts 
and Aids that are neceſſary for judging of the Aﬀair in 
hand, he muft conſider whether he has actually made Uſe of 
em, ſo as-to be able, without any farther inquiry, to ſet 
about what bis Conſcience thus ſuggeſts to him. In Buſi- 
_ © neſs for Inſtance, and in other Cales of Civil Life, Folks 
are very apt to run, without any manner of Concern 
or Uneaſineſs into ſeveral indire& and unjuit Meaſures, 
the Baſeneſs of which they would eaſily ſee, would they 
but give 2 little Attention to very evident Principles, 
which in the main, and in other reſpects, they own theme 
ſelves acquainted with, 1 87 es 1; LY] 
(4) A right Conſcience,) According to the Definition 
our Author gives of this ſort ot Conſcience, one * 
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indeed entertain jut J and ren Sentiments of 


can't Demonſtrate theſe his Sentiments by dint 


ba- Of Argument, as being ſuch as he took up ei- 
Con. ther from Obſervation . and Experience, front 


Cuſtom: of the Authority of his Saperiors, this is 
894.2 probable Conſcience, and tis by this latter 
ſort of Conſeience that the (r) generalityFof 


the World are govern d, there being very fe 


who can penetrate" into the Cauſes and Prinei- 
ples of TI ings. . 5 * 55 5 51147 : | ; 
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call it & Demonſrative Conſcience ; for the moſt natural 

Idea of the Epithet Right amports 4 en Conformbty, 

of the Colcjenes with a Rule, and a Probable Conſci- 

ence. is alſo according to him, thus Coriform'd ; where 

however. he 174 e For, when a Man depen 
ities, and: 


ecially: upon uch Night == 


Upon Date Frome | elpe | * 
Fo 15 ie Sri: Fw the wag ©. ee 
relation to the Subject of Moralit), tis natural fox 
him to be much oftner miſlaken than to Guels a8 hi 
ſhould do; thus we find, that excepting ſome gener 
Principles, which are very few, the molt of Mankind 
ate poſſeſs d with a Number of fal/e Maxims inflnitely 
exceeding that of the true ones. See farther in the fol- 
low ing Note, where I ſhall give a more accurate Dif- 
nition of the ſeveral ſorts of Conſcieuce . 


(7) The generality of the World are govern'd.] The Au 
thor's Diviſion of Conſcience here being lomethingilmper- 
fect, and lefs exact than might be with'd, and yer at the 
ſame Time, the Subject of vaſt Importance; I ſhall at- 
tempt a general Diviſion of it more juſt and more com- 

leat. I lay then, Fiſt, We muſt og between the 
dgment paſs'd by the Underſtanding before the Action, 
and that which it paſſes after it. And this is aptly 
enough, term'd Antecedent Conſcience, and Conſcience 
ſubſequent ;, ſometimes there's only the latter of theſe 
Judgments, when as it often happens, we determin 
to act without ever once examiting or thinking _ 
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5 really contrary to Law.: Sometimes too. there's 4 
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Information. capable of perſuading: dem that what 
5 believ'd to be Bad is Lawful, or can ſo ſoon re- 
voke their own Opinion, in a Matter, where the Thing 


either When one's determin'd to do. 
thus and entire deliberation, w 


ference in theſe judgments, and this takes, place, 
ac 1 5 fo Þ 


0 Precipitancy, ſo as not to have the Liberty of ſuf- 
Fay quence 
Aus : with 


Thing 


dif 
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tent 
ds her, 
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| ike, and this hap ns when a Man has ated, ainl 
b or bio ows Ke 1 
him elf il more, ſeyerely, 


are very, few People, who an Jo ſhort a Time, can ejch 


F 


_ 2, 

h#ppen that a Man may be in Things he is not kemi fert 
ſuaded of but 5 — probable Reaſons; or elſe one fubi 

mits tö the violence of fome Favourite Paſſion, or x6 

the dread of ſome Great EVil; and in this Caſe; *tis 2 

Sin of *Weitkntſs or Infirnity.”* When one follows the 


” 


Motions of 4 Detifve Conſcience, one either determines 


on it with Pleaſure and without Heſitation, and then 
*tis a Good Conſcience,” even the' a Mari were mftaken 
as'appezrs from the example of &. Paul; Acts XKril. 1. 
V elle one Acts with ſome Repugnanee, and would glad- 
Iy be difpens'd With, and chen thö' the Action be ever 
God im it ſelf, 'tis far from being reputed ſuch; be- 
cauſe of the Backwardneſs that accompanied it. Thirdly: 
The Fbundations of a probable Conference, really 10, 41e 
Aurbority and Example, ſupported by a certain donfus 
Opinion of à Narural Agreeabletteſs and Decency in t 
Subjets of our Duties, and ſometimes by Popular R 
ſons that ſeem to be drawn from the Nature of Things ; 
but ſiuce all theſe Foundations ate not fo ſolid as to b 
Abſolutely relied on, 4 Man bug bt never to be contente: 


with em, but when be has no opportunity "of doing Ber. 


ter; und thoſe who follow the Direckion of Tuch'a Con- 
Jeirnct, ng bt to endeavous\.alt thty cn 30 advance be 
Dizrte of Them Opinions probability; und to come as near as 
ſfeble toe Ebner of i Demonſtratiye Conlejence. 
Fourty, The Doicbtful Conſcience, the Conſcience we 
pos d tg the Deriftoe, is either Ire ſolute ur Serupulous. 
he Freſoluſt Conſtichre is, When we don't know which 
Side to take; becauſe of the Reaſons that are 'offer'd 
both om offe'antt'other, Which if not perfectiy equal, 
are at leaſt fuch; as that there appears nothing on ei- 
ther, ſufficient” to found an infallible judgment upon; 
And here the Rule takes Place, that ui lo ar the Fudge 
ment is unſatisfied what it in ſuch and ſuch 4 Cafe Good 


. 


or Bad, the Aion is to be ſufpended; the Rule out Au- 


thor lays down concerning the Doubrful Conſcience, the 
Conſcience that I call Treſointe to dittinguiſh it from 
the Scrupulous Conſcience, Which he ſays nothing of. 
This Scrupulout Conſcience proceeds from ſome very 


flight” and frivolous Difficulties that riſe iu a Mans 
Mind, when at the ſame time he can ſee on the other - 


Side no good Reaſon hy he ſhould doubt at all. Ag 


 Seruples commonly are only the'Reſult of a falle Deli 
cacy of 'Conſcience, or of a Groſs Superſtitivn, one ſhould | 
ſoon get rid of *em. if one would but examine the Mats 


ter Jeriouſly. 
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greater Pravity and Corruption of Min. 
Of a Probable Conſcience; the Chief Rules are 
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I. ' Where' two: Opinions are propos d, neither Rules for 
of em conti ary to the Laws, but one of em found» a Froba- 
ed on better Reaſons, and the other the ſafer 1 Col, | 
either of the Two may be followd. 1414. 

II. Two Opinions being propos'd, of which one is 
foumded on weaker Reaſons, and the other is the 
ſafer; the'latter.ought juſtly to have the Preference. 
III. In a'probable Conſcience, a Man of Learn- 
ing oy follom thut Opinion which ſeems to him to 
have the greateſt Degree of Probability, tho per- 
hap} it mu appear different to others, unleſs be is 


under an Apprebenſion of incurring ſome Inconveni- 


ence or D in the account of his diſſenting 
from the common Fudgment.: ... Wale to 
IV. A Man of little or no Learning may ſafe- 
iy follow the Aurhority of wiſer Perſons. _ 


V. A4Stbjet: or one placed under the Com- 


mand of otheys;: may, upon the Order of his Supe- 
riours, "juf#ly de a Thing which he does not cer- 
tainly know to be Unlawful, tho in his private 
Judgment he may have ſome little miſgiving about 
F.... | | * | 


VI. () bs Things" of little Moment uni 
aces of to ee 3 Con- 


(„ ). In things of little Apnent.] This uſually takes 


Place with Regard to the Judgment a Man is oblig'd to 
make upon the Spot in tome preffing Occaſion whers 
the Neceſſities of Life force him to act one way ot othet; 


Cad 

ears of thira er probable. Argim at = both 
Sides, either be talen. $31.7 2 ry 8295 | 
51 VII. (tY In bing s" of Great Mottent, uf 
there wiſe probable gr ments on boch Slee? the 
ſfafer Part is to be' . „that is, that Part 
from which therꝰ can great an" Evil tha 
we are never ſo much miſt 25 —— — awght bave 
| done, had we err in th 

A Doubt- Sometimes People, 
tu} Con- Caſes; find cba es ene NN 
| what.” when Arguments are brought on both Sides, 
and think ve not Judgment enough to diſcern 
which are the, more ſolid and weightey. This 
is what we call a'doabrful Conſcience; and lay it 
down as a Rule: That as long ar the Judgment is 
unſatisfied what is in this "Caſe Good or Bid, the 
Action is to be ſuſpended. For to determine to 
do a Thing before the Je louſies w have about 
it are entirely remov d, | impliestither a direct 
Bas. of finning, or at —_— «Contempt of 
4 Scru: To: A doubrful casa a freer ane; 1 
pulous nearly related, and this is, when tb dement 7 
Coulci- the Underſtanding i Ne with ani, ar, - 


moo 7. 


ome om cn buys gd we. 


7 d 4 
” +. T2 


ence, leſt the Thing which we fantyito be Good: 2 
prove Evil, or whether what we look upon t be Evil 


are 


what, 


may not be Good. Now when ſuch Sor 
founded on Probable Arguments, the A ion is 
to be ſuſpended till they can — away and 
clear d up n_ r OM an Force hee 6 GI 1. 
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(x) In "Things ee Fang As for inſtance, $K 
it be a cale ot Life and Death, we bad much better 
run the Hazzard of letting a guilty Perſon elcape, than 
of puniſhing an innocent one 3 and fo, fince War always 
brings With it a great many Exils, even upon Multi- 
tudes of innocent Perſons ; when the Opinions relati 
to that Subject are l we Mr. to ene 
Wards a Fear | | | 
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the Authotity of foine wiſer Head, but when 
they proceed only from a Melancholy and Su- 
95 0 5 Softnęſs and Indiſcretion, they are 

all Mea diſcourag' d, and baniſſid our 
Thoughts. | 


It often happens too, that the Underſtand- Heres 
and t 


ing has wrong Apprehenſions of Things, 
takes that to be True which is really Falſe; in 
this Caſe waſay a Man has an Errancous Conſcience, 
or is in an Error. And, the Error is either vin- 
cible ox inbincihle. The former is that, which a 
Min might have prevented his falling into, had 

e taken ſuch Care as he ought. The latter is 
ſuch as a Man could not have avoided, had he 
us'd all the Diligence that is Morally Poſſible or 
that is conſiſtent with the Circumſtances of 
common Life. But this ſort of Error, at leaſt 
among thoſe who have any Regard at all to the 
Improvement of their Reaſon, and have a regular 
Condutt at Heatt, can ſeldom affect the General 
Preceprs of FO LOC GEN only a Man 
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2 Own 
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C) But only one's own private Affairs.] The Author 
ms here to confine vincible Error to Matters of Fact ; 
but it concerns alſo Matters of Right in ſome certain 
Points and with reſpe& to ' ſome certain Perſons, at 
leaſt at ſome certain times. The more general Maxims 
indeed of natural Right, and thoſe that manifeſtly flow 


from them by immediate or not very remote Conſe; 


quences are ſuch, that no body, who has. common Senſe 
can be with regard to them in an invincible Error, at leaſt 
among thoſe who are ever ſo little Civiliz d; for if 
there be any Savage People ſo Stupid, thro' want of 
Education, as to be incapable of framing to themſelves 
or of comprehending ſuch evident Principles, they have 
more of the Brute than the Man, and tis for GOD to 
determine what Claſs they ſhall. be of: But when the 
Queſtions in hand ate ſuch as cannot be deęided but by 
a long ttain of 4rguments and Inferences, thoſe who ay 
| | Ne 
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| (36) 
own. Private Affairs. For the Precepts of the 


Law of Nature are Plain; and He, who makes 
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unacquainted with the Art of Reaſoning, and not us'd 
to conſider ſeveral abſtra#ed Ideas, together with their 
reſpective Agreements at once, nor to urge à Frinriple in 
all its Conſequences; | thole; I ſay, when they are to 
udge of ſuch ſort of Queſtions, muſt, no doubt of it, 
ll invincibly into Error, and tis by chance if they 
evet Hit upon the Truth at all. Such are thouſands of 
People, who, having had nothing of an Education, are 
very eatly engag'd in Methods of Life that tender em 
incapable of applying themlelves with Succeſs to any 
Improvement of their Underſtanding, not having any 
ly to give them proper Inſtructions in Matters that 
would not be above their Genius, but which however 
they cannot poſſibly attain to without Direction and 
Aſiſtance. And ſuch too are thoſe, Who having both 
tue Parts and the Aliſtancęs that are neceſſary to qualify 
a Man for paſling his 8 in the moſt difficult 
Cales, have not however exercis'd their Faculties as 
they ought, nor learn'd Prudence enough to know how, 
after ſufficient Examination, to Reſolve. But tho' the 
Errors into which both of theſe fall, are, whilſt they 
continue in that Condition, Invincible, they are not 
however, altogether mexcuſable, and this is what we 
ſhould particularly Remaik; for their Incapacity, which 
they cannot but be ſenſible of, ought 16 make em 
ſuſpend their Judgment, ſincę in this they can run no 
rilque, as long-a8 there's nothing that Commands theit 
Conſent; whereas, if they venture upon a Deciſions 
they viſibly expoſe” themlelves to the Hazard of Er- 
ror and its Conſequences ; ſo that unleſs there's fome 
preſſing and NP Reaſon that requires their 
1 to be for the preſent fo and lo, and ift 
{ may fo ſpeak, obliges them to form 'a Proviſional 
Jugdment, the Perſons we are talking of become 
Guilty of an inexcuſable Raſnneſs, and eſpecially 
if they are determin'd to act in Conſequence of ſuch 4 
Judgment. And here upon the Subject of miſtaken 
Conſcience, there ate four Queſtions of great Importance 
which it may not be improper to fay a Word or two 
about. I. It may be ask'd, Whether a Perſori who" 11 
Miſtzken is oblig'd to follow the Dictatet of his Ce? 


* 
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Private Laws both is and ought above all things 
to be careful, that they may be underſtoood by 


A _ thoſe 
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I Anſwer that he h, whether the Error be vincible or 
invincible; for from the Moment a Man's ſtrongly ach 
ſwaded, as we ſuppoſe him to be in this Caſe, that ſuch 
or ſuch a my is injoyn'd or prohibited by ſome Law, 
he directly violates the Reſpect due to the Legiſlator, 
if he acts contrary to this Perſwaljon, tho? the Perſwa- 
ſion it ſelf may be ill grounded. II. But it does not 
follow from hence, that one ſhall always be excuſable 
for complying with the Motions of an erroneous Con- 
ſcience, for this is only where the Error is invincible, 
III. The third Queſtion is, Whether one Man can judge 
of the Principle of another Man's Errors in Point of Con- 


ſcience? To which 1 reply, That it is not abſolutely 


impoſſible for Men to know whether à Perſon be in an 
Error out of Wickedneſs and Villany; that is, if he bas 
or might have violent Suſpicions of the Falſizy of what 
be believes, or if he only puts on the Air of Conviction, 


without 'being. ſtrongly perſwaded at the bottom of 
what he ſeems to give Credit to; but then before we 


pals fuch a juigment upon People's Sentiments, we 
ought to have nothing leſs than Proofs of the laſt and 
moſt indiſputable Evidence, and *tis but ſeldom that 
any ſuch Proofs can be had. The frequenteſt Caſe that 


I can think of, where we have Reaſon to entertain 1a 


hard an Opinion is, when Folks, who perſecute others 
upon the Score of Religion, and who declare that they 


believe themſelves oblig'd to it from a Principle of 


Conſcignce, make it plain by their Behaviour that they 
have neither Virtue nor Religion at Heart. Hirher alla 
may we refer the Error ſo common formerly among the 
Greeks and Romans of thoſe who believ'd that Parenis | 
were allow'd to expoſe their Children; and another 


Error, almoſt as grots, of the Jews in our Saviour's 


Time, wholeverely Reproaches 'em for it, Matt. xv. 445+ 
for I can ſcarce conceive, that People who had the 
Law of Moſes, ſo clear and fo expre!s upon the Neceſſi- 
ty of honouring and aſſiſt ing Father and Mother, could in 


good earneſt be perſwaded'that a raſþ or rather an impious 
Von 


could diſengage em from this Duty. As foi know- 
ing, whether the Error of a Perſon, who is really and 
f . LOOT TEong 1 


| (38) 
thoſe who are to be obſervant of em; fo 
that nothing but the profoundeſt Negligence can 
* give 


— — — 


without any ill Defign miſtaken, be vincible or invincible, 
I am for maintaining that, ſetting aſide the moſt gone” 
ral Principles of the Lay of Nature, and the Truths 
which Chriſtians, however divided into different Sects, 
have all along agreed in, all the reſt is ſuch that 10 


Body can without Raſbneſs in any manner 5 of the 


Principles of another's Ignorance or Errors ; or it one can 
in general lay that there are Circumſtances which render 
ſuch and ſuch an Error vincible, tis difficult to deter- 
mine this with regard to ſuch and ſuch a Perſon in 
particular, nor is it ever neceſſary to do ſo. IV. The 
laſt Queſtion is, whether in Conſequence of 4 

made on other Folks Ignorance or Errors in points of Con- 
ſcience, we may proceed to act againſt thoſe whom we be- 
lie ve to be thus Ignorant or thus Erroneous? And here I 
aſſert, that of What Nature ſoever the Error be, as 
long as it practices nor advances nothing contrary to 
the Laws of human Society in general, nor to thoſe of 
civil Society in particular, there's no other Adion war- 
rantabie with relation to Perſons miſtaken, than a chari- 


table Care and Pains to bring em to the Truth by peace- 


able and ſolid Inſtructions: If we Puniſh ſuch as 
practiſe or advance what's prejudicial to Society, tis 
not becaule they are in an Error, the' they were in it, 
even ours of Wickedneſs and Villany ; but becaule we 
have a Right to curb and reſtrain ſuch People, -what- 
ever Principle they act upon. It belongs to GOD alone 
properly and directiy ro puniſh vincible Ignorance} or Er- 

tor, as ?cis he alone who can be certain when it is lo. 
Alen are altogether unacquainted with the Heart and 
have no Svvereignty over its Motions, and therefore 
pught not to make themſelves Judges ot others Princi- 
pies, much lels ought they to employ any vrigerous Me- 
thod for hindering Folks from following the Light of 


their own Conſciences; fo far from that, that both 


Natural Equity and Chriſtian Charity equally” oblige us 
to prelume that every Body, who in other Keſpects has 
the Appearance of an: honeſt Man, is, really and without 
any il Deſign, in the Opinion he profeſles, however 
Erron:ous we may think that Opinion to be; and that 
it he ilicks very cloſe to his Nejuaices, tis becaule ha- 
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give occafion' to ſuch'an” Erro as this. But in 
one's own Private Affairs, tis very eaſie to he 
miſtakes about the Objett (*) and other Cir- 
eumſtances of ain Action without any Fault at all 


ne reer react 45 | 
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But where Kuomlrdge only is wafiting, tis Ig o- 
eall'd Ignor ante ʒ Which is 209 Ways to be con- ce; 
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"a look'd upon 'em as ſo many 2 Trut ht, they 
hold in his Underſtanding the Place of Reaſon. In a 
Word, however great Mens Blindneſs may be, how- 
ever they may impoſe upon and deceive themſelves, tis 
a natural and unaltenable Right to have full Liberty of 

acting -according to Conſrience, and eſpecially in what 
concerns the bf of Intereſts; and therefore they c nnot 
Wirkour Injuſtice be deſpoil'd of any Advantages Natu- 
ral or Civil on that accoant. The moſt ſpecious Ob- 
elt ion againſt ſuch Lenity is, that it ſeems ro follow 
rom the very ſame Principle that thoſe; who believe 


chat by Perſecution-and Violence they do God ſervice, 


may and ought to do it. But tis a ſort of Contradiſqtion 
to pretend to perſetiite upon a Motive of Conſcience; 
Fot this is to include within the extent of Right, lome- 
n of its ſelf deſtroys the Foundation of Right ; 
d by this Suppoſition, there would be an Authority 
for forcing Coniciences by virtue of a Right to act ac- 
cor ding to Conſcience. Nor does it alter the Caſe at 
all, that it is not the ſame Perſon whole Conſcience 
both forces and is forced; for beſides that every one 
would in his Turn, have as much Reaſon to uſe a like 
Violence ; the Righ# of acting according to the Dictates 
of Nonſrieuce is founded on the Nature of Man, which 
being common to all Mankind, can never grant to any 
of em in particulat the leait Conceſſion that tends to 
the leſſen ing of this common Right; fo that the Right 
of following one's Conlcience, does, in it ſelf carry 
this Exception; 1nleſs where Violence is offer d to ano- 
tber Coleſciente, * OUT Ott! 7 
*) And other Circumftances ] Such as the Manner) 
the Deſign, the Inſtrument, the Quality of what we 
do, Ce. Thus, for Initance, one may Eill a Man with. 
1 8 Out 
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06400 
the Action, or with Reſpect to it's Origine. With 
Reference to the former, Ignorance may be divi- 
ded into Effcacious and Concomitant. The Firſt 
(y) conſiſts in the Negation of fuch a Know- 
ledge, as had it been preſent, would have hin. 
der d the Action. The latter ſuppoſes the Un- 
derftanding deſtitute of a Knowledge which 
would not have hinder'd the Action, tho' the 
Man had known what he was indeed Ignorant of. 
With Reference to its Origine, Ignorance is * 
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out thinking of it, either taking him for an Enemy, or 
giving him Poyſon inſtead of what we thought to be a 
good whollome Liquor; but yet no Body can be Inno- 
cently perſwaded that Murder or Poyſoxing ate allow 'd us. 


() Canſiſts in the Negat ion of ſuch a Knowledge.] To 
render an Ignorance really E fficacious and capable of fe. 
curing the Effects of it from all juſt Imputat ion, the 
Knowledge that's wanting muſt have a neceſſary Con- 
nexion with the Narure of the Thing, or with the Inten- 
Zion of the Agent, form'd at a time when ſuch Know. 
ledge was wanting and fignifizd by proper and agree- 
able Tokens. Qtherwile, however Involuntary the Ig- 
norance may be, as it had no influence on the Affair in 
Debate, nor any ways hinder'd one's giving his real 
Conſent, a Man is always reſponſible for what he has 
done, Bur Ignorance might be better rerm'd Effential 
and Accigental than Efficacious and Concomitant, See an 
Inſtance of efſential Ignorance : « A Man marries ano- 
© rher's VMife believing her his Daughter, or not Know- 
« ing that her Husband was alive ; this is an Ignorance 
« that concerns the very Nature of the Thing and con- 
ff lequently is Efential, If this Man had no Reaſon to 
& ſulpect that the Woman he married was another's 
„ Wife, and accordingly made all the Enquiries that 
are neceſſary for that purpoſe, he is entirely excu- 
ee table, even tho” his Paſſion were lo violent as that 

„ he would have Married this Woman at any rate; 
de for this Dilpoſition, tho” vicious, contributed no- 
b ghing either to the Action or to the Ignorance which 
* | > ce in 
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ther voluntary or involuntary. Voluntary Ignorance, 
whether rs directl fel ed, or 8 only 
from Idleneſs and Tnattention, is when a 
knows not that which he could and ought to 
know: Involunt ary, when a Man knows not ſuch 
Things as he had neither Ab:lity nor Obligation 
to know. And this again is of two Sorts ;, for 
either a Man could not juſt at the very Inſtant of 
the Action ſhake off his Ignorance and yet may 
be in fault for falling into that Ignorance, or elſe 
he may not only not be able for the Preſent to 
overcome his Ignorance but (æ) may be alſo 
free from Blame for being reduced to ſuch a 
Condition. ow 
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« in this caſe we ſuppoſe to be Invincible, But if he 
% had any the leaſt Suſpicion, that the Woman he was 
« going to Marry had actually an nd, or if he 
« took no Pains to inform himſelf, by which means 
© he might eaſily have known or conjectur'd what he 
tc was ignorant of; he is altogether accountable for 
„ his Ignorance and its Conſequences, even tho his 
« Conlcience would have been tender enough to have 
„ declin'd ſuch a Marriage had he been acquainted that 
ee the Woman was diſpos'd of. From whence it ap- 
pears that our Author's Definition, how common ſoever, 


is not ſo exact as is it ſhould be. 


( 79 yy be alſa free from Blame for being reduced 
to ſuch a Condition,| Properly ſpeaking tis only this 
latter ſort of Ignorance that is Involuntary and capable 
of entirely excuſing, ſince we may thank our {elves 
alone for falling into the other. 
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Of the | Win of Man, as "tis 4 Principle of 
Mioiral Actions. 17 


© 
- 
* 
o 


The Will A Faculty, which peculiarly diſtin- 
and its 


Acts. 


guiſhes Men from Brutes, is the Will, by 


which, as by an Internal Impulſe and Motion 


of our own, we determine our ſelves to Action, 
chuſe what we. like beſt, and rejeſt what we 
think is not convenient for us. Man therefore 
has thus much from his ill, firſt that he can 
act Spontaneouſly, that is, he is the proper Au- 
thor of hisown Actions, and is not determin d 
to 'em by any Phyſical and Intrinſick Neceſſity - 
Secondly, That he can Act Freely, that is (4) 


when 
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( When one Objeft is propor'd, Se,] There are two, 


Determinations of the Will, the f of em the Au- 
thor omits Which however tis of great Moment to 
oblerve. The ont is a Determination to barely think or 
judge; the othet, a Determination to ad or wt to af in 
conſequence of "one's Thoughts and Judgment. The firit 
is that Act of the. Mind by which it is determin'd to 


conſider or not to confider certain Ideas that ſtrike it; 


and if it has a litile conſider'd *em to acquietce or not, 
in the Agreements it finds between them; aud laſtly 
enhet to Keep thele Ideas preſent, or to put them off 
as much as poſſible; why, for inſtance, is a Cafer to 
blame for not owning a Deity which he never heard 
any body ſpeak of, unleſs it be that having an Iden of 
himſelf, and the Ideas of an infinite number of Objects 
that are perpetually before him, he wil! not conſider 
theſe Ideas with that Attention which would lead him 
to the Knowledge of an Alugbty Being the Author of 
his own Exiſtence, and of That of All about him? 


When the Greeks and the Romans entertain' the Notion; 


That it was lawful for a Father to expoſe or to kill Bis 


_ Children, 


CD 4 


NT 8 
when one Object is propos d to him he can a- 
accept or refuſe it, can Act or not Ad; and | 
when there are ſeveral Objects he can make / 
Choice of one and let all the reſt alone. Now 
among Human Actions, ſome are undertaken for 
their own ſakes, and others in view of ſomething ; 
elſe, to the gaining of which we look upon 
Theſe to be ſerviceable; that is, ſome are the 
End, others the Means. The i Acts differ- 
ently,” according as Objects appear under the 
one or the other of theſe Ideas: It firſt gives 
its Approbation to what it regards, andthen goes 
effectually on towards the obtaining of it, pur- 
fuing it with more or leſs earneſtneſs in propor- 
tion to its Defires 'thar way ; and when it has 
once gain'd it's Point, ſets down quiet and ſa- 
tished., As for the Means they are firſt to be 
a" then ſuch as are fitteſt for the Purpoſe 
choſen, and at laſt applied ro Uſe. | 0 DR 

But as the Principal Reaſon why Man is re- Ven a 

ted the Author of his own Actions, is becauſe Man may 
he voluntarily undertakes '*em ; We muſt always 9 g 
ſuppoſe in the Will ſome Degree of Spontaneity, Author 
at leaſt as to thoſe Actions (b) that fall under of an 

«js TY A 3 the Action. 
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Children, they abus'd the liberty of their Judgment 
by acquieſcing without any..Reaſon ina falſe Agreement 
between the Idea of a Father's Power and the Idea of 
expoſing. or killing. All the Faults we commit for not 
thinking on the Duties we are convinced of, proceed 
fro:a this, that we are willing to put away as much as 
we can, the Importunate Ideas of thoſe Duties. 


& 
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((I) That. fall under the Cognizance of an Human 
Tribunal. \..The Author means external Ations ; for the 
bare Thoughts and Motions of the Mind that do not 
appear by any outward Effect, are not of themlelves 
Subject to the Penalties. of human Laws, as thall be 
ſhown ellewhere, But the Liberty or Power of acting 


* 31 n * a 
* 


Or 


tas) 


the Cognizance of an Human Tribunal; for 


where a Man is entirely debar'd of Choice, and 


there the Action is not to be imputed to 
him, but to the Perſon who impos'd ſuch a 
Neceſſity on him, and to which he, the im- 


mediate Agent, is in ſpite of himſelf forced to | 


lend his Limbs and Affiſtance. (4 

Beſides, - tho? the Vill be invincibly (c) deter-: 
min'd to the Purſuit of Good in General, and on 
the contrary, has an Inſuperable Averſion to 


Evil in General; yet may one obſerve in the 


World a prodigious variety of Deſires and Be- 


haviour. And the Reaſon of it is chis, not only 
that the Idea we have of any Particular Good or 


any particular Evil is not pure and unmix'd, 


» © a 4 * 
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or not acting; is not leſs neceſſary in external Actions 


than in Atsmeerly Internal. © Thus I cannot very well 
ſee to what Purpoſe our Author made this Remark, 
elpecially. when he treats a little lower of forced Acti- 
onz, lo that ag leaſt this Reflection is ſupertluouu 


(c) Determin'd to the purſuit of Good in general. ] 
Good in general, as Mr. Locke defines it, is nothing elite 


but that which is apt to cauſe or increaſe Pleaſure or 


diminiſh Pain in u; and on the contrary, that we call 
Evil, which is apt to produce or increaſe any Pain or di- 


mniſb any Pleaſure in us; both one and rother is either 


of Body or Mind, according as the Neaſure and the Pain 
proceed either from our Thoughts alone; or from I. 
? ions made on our S:nſes: The agreeable Seutiments, 
for initance, which the Diſcovery-of a Truth -and the 
Study of the Sciences in general produce, are Pleaſures 
purely of Mind, But when a Mathemarician can't find 


out a Demonſtration he has been a:long while in ſearch - 


of ; or when we Reproach our ſelves for nor doing 
what we believe we ought to do, there ariſes a fuin 
purely of Mind. As for the Pleaſures and Pain ol Body 
we are but too well acquainted with them. 
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what he does is utterly againſt his Conſent, 
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(J) the Good uſually. appearing blended” witle 


Evil, and the Evil with Good; but alſo becauſe 


Objects make different Impreſſions according to 
the different Parts they affect a Man in. For 
Inſtance, Some affect his Pride or that Advan- 
tagious Opinion he has of himſelf; Some his 
out ward Senſes; others his Self- Loue, that Prin- 
ciple which puts him upon Studying his own 
Preſervation. Hence it is, that he looks upon 
the Firſt, as Handſome and Honourable ; the Se- 
cond, as Pleaſant and Agrreable; and the Laft, 
as Convenient and Uſeful. And each of theſe 
does more or leſs Engage him in its Favour, as 
the Impreſſion it has made is more or leſs con- 
fiderable. Add to this, that the Generality of 
People have a peculiar Inclination to ſome 
things, and as peculiar Averſions fot others; in- 
ſomuch, that there's ſcarce an Action to be met 
with without a mixture of Good and Evil, ei- 


ther 
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(A) The Good uſually appearing blended with Evil and 
the Evil with Good.] If a Covetous Man, for inſtance, 
is at the ſame time Vain and Ambitious; when he thinks 
upon the Expence he muſt be at to diſtinguiſh' himfelf 
in the World, this Expence appears to him with relation 
to his Ambition a Good, but with relation to his Avarice 
an Evil. This mixture of Good and Evil may proceed 
alſo from the Oppoſition there ſometimes is between the 
Ideas of Duty and thoſe of Paſſion, as appears from the 
Story of the Poets Medea. Sometimes to a thing may 
feem Good for the preſent, but Bad in irs Conſequences, 
as when a Man Eats ſome pleaſant Fruit that's likely to 
ive the Cholick ; or on the contrary, a thing may 
Bad for the preſent but Good in its Conſequences, 
as when a Man takes a diſagreeable Potion he believes 
proper for the Recovery of his Health. And laſtly, 
a Good becomes Evil when we compare it with a gteater 


Good, as on the other Hand, 2 {eſs Evil is look d upon 
as a Goo, © Ne = 


* 


* 
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ther Real or Apparent; and (:) all the World | 


are not equally capable of making the juſt Di- 
ſtinction; and therefbrę tis no wonder that one 
Man ſhould be carried 1 1 Gn to that, for 


The al which another has the grea bhorrence. 


. ² ( 


ent Tem- Pais d, as in ew'ry Aﬀtion to line it Tel tut 
pers and Way or thar Way only; as it's mov'd by ati rer: 
Conttitu- nal Impulſe reſulting from the dub and mature 
tions. Bxamination of all Circumſtances; but it often 
happens, that ſome External eight turns the 
Scale, and drags it down to one Side more than 
bother. For to ſay nothing of that” #iver 
propenſity which all Mankind have to Evil, the 
2 and Nature of which is the Inquiry and 
Buſineſs of another Science; among the Things 
that byaſ the Wil may be reckon d, Firſt, a 
particular Temper and Diſpoſition, which ay 
1 De f $4: 3 7 2 ome 
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(e) Al the World are not equally capable of making the 
ft Diſtin&ion.} Pray obſerve. in what this juſt Diſtin#i- 
on conliſts. Firſt, Tis againſt Reaſon to purlue a. Good 
that will occaſion us a more conſidenable Evil, Second] 
But nothing is more Reaſonable than to undergoan Eui 
from whence a. more confide/able God will certainly re- 
Cult, Thirdly, We mult prefer a Freater Good to a leſſer 
one, even tho this. were, to draw no Evil after it. 
Fourthly, We ſhould always alpire after the moſt ex- 
cellent Goods that are ſuitable to us, and proportion our 
Application to the Natureof each Good. Eft ly, There's 
no 


> Neceſſity at all for having a Demonſtrative certainty 
with relation to a confiderable Good or Evil; Likelibood 
and Poſſibility are enough to engage any Man in his 
Senſes to deprive himſelt of ſome ſmall Good and to 
ſuffer fome ſmall Evil, in prolpe& of gaining ſome 
very great Good, and of avoiding at length ſome very 


great Evil. From thele Maxims of Common Senſe, is 


eaſie to infer by very juſt Conlequences, how much we 
ought to give the Preference to Vertue before any thing 
elle in the World, | 


"Gs. 
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' according to the Extrattion, 
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ſome People ſtrongly inclin'd to ſore < 
3 Temper and Diſpoſition lometimges to 
de met with, not only! 2 gle Per ſons, bis in 
whole. Nations, and w | 
from Conſtitution,” (for that . 2 
n 2 an 
Thouſand other Cauſes,) but alſo SY the 
le of the Organs, the Seu!'s, oblig'd to Uſe in 
the exerciſe of its ſeveral Functions; from the 


: 
* 


*. 


we Breath, the Climate we live in, and 
4 1 But here, beſides that, one may with 
Care and Induſtry, conſid erably ſubdue 


and correft his Natural Diſpoſitiam; tis to be ob- 
rd, that whatever Power we attribute to 
it, yet it is not to be underſtood to have ſo 
Nh Force as nece bo BK to hurry a Man into 
ſuch {Violation of ature, A8 Than 
render him obnoxious to the Cenfure and Pu- 


niſnment of an Human Court, Where no Notice 


1s taken of vicious Deſires, unleſs they break out 
into Criminal Facts. And tho after Ah che Pains 
we take to ſtifle our wicked Inclinations, they 
ſhould ſtill be too Head-ftrong for us holt 
to ſuppteſs, we may Argon 2 N 10 
erting themſelves in open Ali ſdemeanours : 

the Difficulty we find 3 in ſurmounting — — 


nſities, is abundantly recompens d by the 


lory of che Con ueſt; but if the on 
90 the worſt, and there's no Mble reſiſting the 
Violante on. our Delices, ( # ).ther (7 e's — one 
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0 f ) Theres Mio Wr gratifie chew 


Innocently and without EE This is not, generally 
br n true. A Perſon of an amorous Conſtitution, 

r inſtiance, may Te be in fuch Circumſtances as 
not 40 get. Marrie in a long time : An Husband _— 
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way of other to grat 
| without a Crime. | 175 
The Power Another Thing that ftrotigly byaſſet the N 
ef Habits. pm Actions, is whe: we call Habit or 
Cuſtom, a Propenſity contratted by repeated Acts, 
or the frequen racticè of the ſame N 
ery 


and this makes us readily, and with Pleaſt 
again purſue em, inſomuch, that upon the very 
firſt Appearance of the Object, the Soul" fer 

irreſiſtibly drawn tow'rds it, and in its Abfenes 
paſſionately Wiſhes for it; however there's no 
Habit ſo deeply rooted, but may; if one will 
give himſelf the ogy, be certainly got off: 
Nor is there any Man ſo much a Slave to a 
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be 2 great. while a bent from his W3fe,, or the Wife 
may be Sick. And therefore the Expedient our Author 
talks of is ſometimes impracticable, and uſually .very 
dangerous too: The Deſire of having, and the Deſire 24 
being above the reſt of tlie World never ſay, there's 
enough ;: and it often happens, that one has not the 
Opportunity of ſatisfying ſuch Deſires a lawful ways 
and in that Caſe one eaſily ſubmits to the Temptation 
of r our ſelves at aby rate. On the contraty 
then we mult aſſert that the /ureſt or rather the only 
courfe we have to take, is to divert thole violent Des 
ſires one would reſtrain. Every Method of Gain ough 
to be ſuſpected by a Perſon excefively Covetous : 3 | 
do well to carry his purſuits of Wealth no farther than 
to the handſome Support of himſelf and his Family, 
and for this Purpole to make choice of {ome Buſine 
more” Honourable than Advantageous. Let. the Ambitious, 
on the contrary, fly Marks of Diſtinction, and rather 
purſue what's Fſeful than what's Splendid. Let the 
Man of Pleaſure and Senſuality engage in iome Laborious 
kind of Life; let him endeavour 10 excite in his Breaſt 
a thirſt of Glory, capable of ſurmounting the Charms 
of Softneſs and the Allurements of Luxury. Tis thus 
that our Iuclinat ions muſt be conquer d, which, tho? 
dur Author ſays they are are never ſo violent but "tis poſe 
Able to reſiſt them, 
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25. - Beſides, ice wut in the Perſin's. own 
Power not to have contratted. ſuch an Habit; 
however it may facilitate his Acting, it neither 
takes off from the Value of Good Actions, not 
the Enormity of Bad ones. On the contrary, 
as a Good. Aftion is the more commendable an 
glorious for having for its Principle an Habit 
Virtue, ſo a Bad is the more infamous and the 
more eriminal when it proceeds from an Habit 


r nin ee 
There; alſo a very great Difference between of 1 


what a Man does in cold Blood, and what he Paſo 


- 
* 


does when puſh'd on by the emotion of his 
Paſſions : But indeed, would we make a proper 
Uſe of GARE are (g) no 
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( g ) No Paſſions how vehement ſoever which we might 

not 721 and on under.] This is what all 3 
take for . Now that one may hinder one's ſel 

ing to a Paſſion, aud be at length wholly Re- 

rm'd from an 1d Habit, if one would really be at the 

ins of it, appears not only from the ſecrez Reproaches 

a. Man gives himſelf upon his dojog axle and from 
that ;nward Senſe 27 body has of the Liberty with 
which he is determig'd, alſo from Experience ; for 
it often happens, that at the very Moment we ate upon 

he Point of Sing, the fight of ſome gonſiderable 
Perſon, of. of one who can or ought to Revenge o 
Puniſh the Action, is ſuificient x0 prevent our Commiſſi 


on of it 5 and there are ſome People too who can cdn- 


tain themſelves in the height of; their Paſſion ;. aid 
ſometimes a very ſmall Matter will make a Man with- 
Rand a Temptation. Suppoſe, for inſtance, that 1 1 
feſid Drunkard in perfect Health e oul 

g9..2 Dry into the Tavern where he finds his Com- 
tades with their Bumpers ready; Who doubts but that 
if a Wager were laid With him he could reſiſt? And 'tis 
frequent for. ſuch a one in ſuch, a. caſe to zeſiſt all the 
Charms of thoſe tempting Objects, and all he 7 


| ( 500 FI 4 WW. 
how vehement ſoever, which we tight not quell 
and keep under, dt leaſt ſo far, as not te go on 
to the Execution of the I they incite u to 3 
and whereas, all our Paſſions are raisd eicher 
from the Proſpect of ſome Good, or the appear- 
ance of ſome Evi, che one ſolliciting us to the 
Purſuit of ay Fes and Agreabie, the 
other to avoid ſomething that's Trouble/dwme: and 
Dangerous. The Conſtitution of Hamam Nitture 
does, Without doubt; require that'thoſt ſhould 
be treated with greater Indulgence who offend 


. ew 


thro* Feat of This, than thoſè who are ſoduced 
by the Charms of That ; and the more: Fuuour 
ought to be ſne wid em, the more Higbrful and 
Inſupper rable the Evil was; they were willing to 
ſerute «themſelves from ; becauſe tis much ea- 
ſter to be without à Good not altogether ne- 
ceſſary for our Preſervation, than to expoſe our 
ſelves to an Evil that tends to the Deſtruttion of 
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citation of his dear Cowpamions. Sig Wen ie 


capable of inducing 2 Man to abſtain from That he 
loves of all Things in the World; why could he nor 
by little and little bing Himlelf entirely off apo 
more noble Motives and 4 Principle of Viitue? TI 


certain ar leaſt, that F che Gavernment thought fit to 


exieſt, and would have it carefully put in Eaecution; 
the Courſe of this Debauch would ſoon be ſtop c. Tis 
thus that we ſee the Fury of Duels, formerly ſo com- 


illue but lome very ſevete Proclamation againſt Drunk 


mon, alwtoft- univerlally ceas'd in Fance; in Nrunden- 


bitjgh, in Saxony, 8c: fluce thoſe rigorous Prohibiti- 
ons that Have been made there lt this pet nicious 
Faſhion; and we ſhould Ccatce evet meet with any one 
Inſt ince, of it, were it not that the Laws are ſometimes 
eluded by pretending" the Duel to be nothing more than 
S 4 bare Rencounter. | 


Hope of ſome ' paltry Advatitage or vain Applauſe is * 
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there, am ( 


ſome . of 0 
the Uſe ot Reaſan, either n | 
x al the reſt of the Life; ſo tis 


cu ſeyeral Nations for People to bring ſtempers- 


upon eaves a kind of volunt ary Diſte: 
which goes Off indeed in a little le While, 


Reaſon; . Drunkenneſs I mean, or Iutoæication 
ocur'd either by, Print ox ſome other ſorts of 
Fumts, putting the Blood and Animal Spirits in- 
to à moſt violent Agitation, and by this Means 
rendring Men &xtreamly prone to Luſt in the 


t hat de- 
e c =” 


which very much .difturbs and: confounds the es. 


On. 


firſt Place, and not much leſs to. Ang er, e 


and immoderate.,indecent, eAftth ; infomuch 
thr many Folks in their Airs ſeem beſide them 
elves; and; appear quite otherwiſe than they do 
when they are 4 755 their Liquor. But as this 
Agaceat.1 dogs does; not always entirely take away 
the Uſe of Reaſon; ſo, 48 fat as it was by 
choice, and occaſion d by a Mans own Fault, it 
8 Tie than excuſes the Guilt of what 
which 1717 Impulſe z yet in Indifferent Actions, 
ich = left R Man's Pleaſure to per- 
form or omit, Drunkenneſs,is allow'd this Fu- 
vour, that Effelt which would have fol- 
8 ha A any.ſich Action, had: it been deliberately 
Gall new be utterly invalid, ſince the 
alen Perſon acted under great Diſadvan⸗ 


carl 


E 2 Now 


of this ſort of Bene, as well as of on may is 
not ſo much the giving the Vill an Inclination towalds 
ſuch and ſuch Things, as the utter deſtroying the Prin- 
ciple of human Adiont, fixice a Man in * 4 Condi- 
tion, knows not what he does. 


nd Di- 


52). 

Of In- Now as AAA ien ate term'd veluntry when 
voluntz they proceed” frond,” and are tdiretted 

ry Mair Will; thoſe that are done with our Knowledge gr 

aud id deed, but yet apainſt the Conſerit'of our WIN, 

Abions. are calld Tovohuntary, itt the ſtricteſt Senſe of 

that Word; for in its larger Import, it com- 

prehends alſo wht is done'thro* Ighorance. In- 

© woluntary,) therefore ſignifies here the ſame as 

forced, and is underſtood to be, when bya ſtronger, 

external Power, a Man iv compelbd ro apply bis 

Limbs otherwiſe than he would; 7 AN and 
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alſo in a leſs e roper Senſe, ſty ſe ſuch Things In- 

voluntary, to which we are urg'd upon the Ap- 

proach of © ſome extraordinary Danger, ant 

which we ; he on as the leſſer of Two inevi- 


table Evils, tho at the ſame time we have an 
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from that preſſing Neceſſity, would never have 


conſented to it. And theſe have the Name of 
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leſſer Evil; and Involuntary, 2 to their Effect 
and Conſequences , inaſmuch as they render the 
Agent not culpable at all, or at leaſt, not ſo 
Heinouſly' culpable as he would have been, 
had he adted with Liberty and Unconftraint- | 
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an Imputation juſt ; I. That there's ſome neteſſary or ac- 
eidental Connexion between what one dogs or "omits, 
the unlucky Accident ous has given occaſion to II. That 
one's acquainted with this Connexion, and could in all 
likelibood foreſee the 'Effe#. III. That" one was under 
fome Obligation of not doing what gave Being to ſuch an 


Evenz. The Moment that any one of thelè Conditio 
fails, the Imputation ceaſes too; They all of them 


meet in the Inſtance of a Perſon, who having Lime to 


Kill in a great Road, or the midſt. of a Street, neglects 
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ay ; the Default of 5, Condition is to be ſeen 
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88d the Lamb drinking at the ſame Stream, comes be. 
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A Man's anſwerable for the Damage done, not - only 
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tqually. ſeaſonable for thoſe who are to concur with us. 
1 bb Action. 4. And laſtly, that dur natufal 
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Powers adminiſter ſufficient, Strength for the Buſi- 


neſs. Wheri any one of theſe Circumſtances fails, 
without the Perſon's Fault, twould be as ab- 


ſurd as tis unjuſt to lay to his Charge the Omiſ- 


fron of 4 Thing, the Practice of which is in this 
Caſe look d upon to be Impoſſible. Thus a Phy- 


ſician cannot be accus'd of Tdleneſs when he has 


never a Patient Sick. Thus no Body can be Li- 
beral when himſelf is in want. A Man cannot 
blom and ſup all at once. Thus we cannot blame 
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had all that Power which he might have had; 
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2 2 ;; N C 64 ) 1 9 : 1 | 2 
Ser * . Laftly, Since the Iniages form d by;our 
Biken Fanch in Sag, are not in our Power, natbing cax 

be inpmed tout which; we, ſeem to do in A Dream; 
„) only as fur as by thinking on ſuch Things 
'.. In theDay-time with delight, we have fix'd the 
"1 - "206 War 518 YA en Tor ;mmporitid: io Ideas 
| raft v 13 9s 057 0025 ant tao kn arh 
wig) want i itt Vigo et 3 tw ori 
ſeldom. happen. The Cauſes of every ſort of Alienation 
of Mind ars uſually very ſecret, and ſuch as tis ſcarce 
poſſible for a Man in his Senſes to foreſee, The Naru- 
ralifts ſpeak of certain Herbs, very little Known, the 
Juice of which, taken in a certain quantity, diſturbs 
the Reaſonz and of ſome Rivers or Fountain, or ſome 
Vapours king, out of certain Places thatproduce. the 
e 
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ſame Effect. enqw too, that thefe wete Liquors 
made formerly, call'd Ph#ets; which in exciting Love; 
diſtracted thoſe who took them. ( See Fuvenal, Sat. vis 
c. Io, Sc.) Now if any Body, who was well acquainte 
ed With the Virtue of fuch a Plant, ſuch a: Vater, ot Ir 
ſuch a Drink, uſed them deſignedly then would what 
our Author ſays take place, and his Circumſtances 
would be thoſe of a Man fuddled and debauch'd with 
Wine. Ants | 2 eri uss 10 Arier 85: 
| n LIM $ 343305 nut nase HHH 
( »' Only as far ds by thinking on ſuch Things in'the de! 
995 2 2275 li 8 — Criminal this de. 
Plealure may be, a Dream is in it ſelf always à Dream, dit 
that is, tis a Thing in the Production of which the I 
Judgment has never lo far a ſhare as to give room to vo 
believe, that unleſs one had been under tuch a Diſpoſi- thi 
tion one ſhould never have dream d of ſuch and fuck ye 
Things; and tho', as Ouid's-Byblis did, we fronld wiſh Ou! 
ever lo much the frequent Returns of a wanton Dream, 2080 
we could never be lure of ſuch Returus; and ſuppo · ne 
ſing that we had at laſt found the charming Secret out, ſta 
*rwould not be ſo much the Dream as What we thought Pri 
or acted waking that we ſhould be. accountable for: As for 2 
Folks walk ing in their Sleep, who have been known to el 
beat, and wound, and ki People, whatever they do in hin 
that Condition, as tis ſuppos d involunt ary, ſo tis not jur 
to be puniſn d; but if they have once had notice of dit 
their Actions at ſuch a time, and do not lock up their an 
Arms, and take all other neceſſary Precautions again the 


Miſchief, they are then no longer excuſable; © Q. th; 


* 


( 


2 Ideas deeply in dur Minds; but this is however 

7 what an Human Court ſeldom takes Notice of; 

* and indeed, the Fancy in Sleep is like a Yeſſet 

85 without a Pilot, adrift and at the Mercy of eve- 

he ty Guftof Wind; {6 that tis impoſſible for a 

oe Man to order what Objects it ſhall preſent him 

— With. | 

5 To what we have already ſaid, about one How 

4:44 Mas being accountable for what Another does, it Actions 
RR ma not be improper, to ſubjoin this farther and 10 a ich 
the more particular Obſervation, That in ſome Caſes Perſon : 
bs an Action ought not to be charg'd t all upon him have con- 
Me who immediately did it, but upon the othet who curr'd ate 
Re made uſe. of This as the Inſtrument or Tool only. 40 le int 
75 Bat tis more uſual to ſee the Action imputed both Pute 

* to him who committed it, and to the other who 7 do- 

nt · ing, or not doing ſomething, concurr d in it. And this 

—— Imputation is chiefly occaſion'd (/) theſe Three 

* F ways; 

ith | . „ „ ee G K 


80 2 Theſe three ways.] Our Authot has neglected to 
define em, by which means it happens, what can in- 
deed [carce fail of happening, that having but an in- 
diſlinct Idea of his Subject, he often refers to one Claſs 
whit ought to be referr'd ro another, Let us endea- 
vour to ſupply this Defect, and the rather becauſe; 
tho* a Mat ter extream!y important, it has not been as 
yet explain'd as it ſhould be. And firſt I obſerve, that 
our Buſineſs here is only about the Degree of infuenci 
#pon the Action, ard not about the Degree of its Wicked- 
neſs, which is deduc'd from ſeveral other Circum- 
ſtances, and may be greater in the Acceſſary than in the 
Principal, as appears by the Initance of a Man, who 
1 another in cold Blood, engag'd to it by a third 
erton whom Puſſion had tranſported ſo far as to ger 
him murder'd to Revenge kimſe1f of ſome Grand In- 
jury he thought he had receiv'd ; and we mult farther 
diitinguiſn here between the Efe#s or Conſequences of 
an Action immediately committed by another Hand, and 
the ProduFion 3 2 Action in it ſelf; for it's poſſible; 
that ohe may have 2 larger ſhate in the Bfe#s = 
| Con. 
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ways; for either he-who concurrs in the Action 


is deem'd the Principal Gauſe, and the Party that 


Executes it an Acceſſary; or they are equall 
Guilty ; or he Who did the Act is bring 
and the other an Acceſſary. (4) To the Firſt 
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; Conſequences of an Action, than even the immediate 


Actor, without becoming fer all that the princzpal 


Cauſe of ſuch Action, As ſuppoſe a Man ſees an Houſe 
fir'd by a Villain who-preſently flies for it, and he does 
not forthwith give notice of what he law z tis allo 
_ Proper to confider that to be reaſonably deen'd concur 
ing in another's Action, by not doing ſo and ſo, tis not 
neceſſary that one can certainly and infallibly hinder 
luch Action ; tis enough that there's ſome likelihood 
of our contributing towards the hinderance, and that 
there's beſides lome general and particular r 
ON us to try what wi can do. This premis d, 1 fay 
that by the principal Cauſe one muſt underſtand here 


Him, who in doing or not doing ſome certain 1 ings Das 


Jo far an Influence over another Perſon's Act ion or Omiſſion, 
as that without him this other Perſon. would have abſtain'd 
from what he did, or would bave done what. he omitted, 
The Caule of the ſecond Order, whom I call rhe Colla- 
teral Cauſe, is He, who by doing or not doing ſome cer- 
tain Things concurs, as much as in him lies, to another 
Perſon's Ation or Omiſſion, hut not ſo effetually as 10 
Five room to believe that without him this other Perſon 
would have ahſtain'd from what he did, or would have done 
what be omitted. And laſtly, by an acceſſary or ſubaltern 
Cauſe, I mean Him, who has but very little Influence 
upon the other Perſon's Ad ion or Omiſſian, or who furniſhes 
him but with a very ſlight occafion for that Purpoſe, ſo 
that the Agent altogether determan'd_ already of himfelf 
20 Act, or not to Ad, u only encourag'd and at,, by bim 
to execute his ill Reſolution with ſomem bat the greater 
Facility. and Readineſs. 
theſe Definitions in the following Notes. 


(40, To the Firſt Claſs), The Reaſon why a Man is 


the Privcipal Cauſe of what another Perſon, who depends 
upon him, does by his Order, is not preciſely, W 
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owl. find the Application of * 
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Claſs, belong thoſe, who by their Authority 
encourug d the Action; Thoſe: who gave their 
Conſent to it, a Conſent without which the other 
could not have acted; and Thoſe who did not 
hinder the Fact when they might and ought to 
have hinder d it. (b) To the Second Claſs belong 

F 2 Thoſe, 


* — 80 22 ** 


Sy — 


this Perſon is under his Dependance for then What- 
ever a Dependant did muſt be imputed to his Superior $ 
but becaule we ſuppoſe, as it frequently happens; that 


the Dependant would not of himſelf have thought of 
ſuch an Affair, or would not have actually been deter- 


mind to it without his Superior'r Order: Any Body 
4 


therefore who has the ſame influence upon his Equal 
or Superior s Action, may for this Reaton be deem'd 
the principal Cauſe of it, whatever Method he em- 
loyed, or whether the immediate Agent did with Plea- 
ure or Relunctancy conform to what he would not have 
thought of or not dared to undertake of hinſe!f. Thus 
Pilate was only the acceſſary or © ſubaltern Cauſe of our 
bleſſed Lord's Death (tee Matt. xxvii. 23, Cc. John 
xix. 11.) The Jews were no leſs the principal Cauſe of 
it, than David was of Uriab's (2 Sam x1.) and Jezabel 
of Naboth's (1 King. xxi.) The Clergy, who by their 
Aſcendant over the Tempers of Princes, incline 'em to 
perſecute thoſe who are not of the ſame Religion with 
themlelves, are the principal Cauſe of thoſe Perlecutions 
as well as of that Rage, which the Populace blindly 
entertain againſt; People whoſe Opinions they are not 
capable of examining ſo far as to judge, whether they 
are well or ill grounded, 350 | - ö 


(3) To the ſecond Claſs, belong thoſe bo Command 
or hire a Perſon to commit a'Villany.Y Theſe would never 
have eommitted the wicked Action, without thole who 
put em upon it, or who gave or promis'd *em'a Re- 
ward for ſo doing, They are therefore principal Cauſes 
and not cellateral ones. To acquaint you in two Words 
what Examples relate to this ſecond Claſs, I muſt tell 
you, that all thoſe. who act in concert with the imme- 

diate Author of the Action, in whatever manner they 

contribute towards it; and all thoſe who, * "uy 
Oral 
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._ £5): 
Thoſe; who command or hire a Perſon to conimit 
a Villany ; (c) Thoſe who aid and aſſiſt him 3 
© Thoſe who ſhelter and protect him, (d) and Thoſe, 
who, when they are able and oblig d to ſuceour 
the Injur'd Party, neglect to do it. (%) * 3 | 


2 — 


formal Combination, furniſh the immediate Author of 
the Action with any Means or Aſſiſtance, tho he might 
. elſewhere have met with ſuch Means and Aſſiſtance, 
all thoſe, I lay, ought to be deem'd as collateral Caufes, 
whether they derive or not any Advantage from the 
Crime they concur in: A bare Combination makes 2 
collateral Cauſe, tho* a Man did 8 contribute 
little or nothing to the other Perſon's Action; and the 
Reaſon of it is this, becauſe if one does nothing him- 
lelf, or only very little, *tis becauſe there was no more 
requir'd, he is ready to do a great deal upon oecation 5 
he is ſilent in the Matter, and is no hindrance to the 
Action as far as in him lies, and this is enough to make 
a Man deem'd a Partner with him he is ſo united to in 
Intereſt and Ineligation. *Tis thus Saul was guilty of 
St. Stephen's Death, tho? he only look'd after the Cloaths 
of thoſe who ſton'd him. | 

( c ) Thoſe who Aid and Aſiſt bim.] Yes; tho' without 
That the Agent would have met with luch Eneourage- 

ments ellewhere, as when the Maſter of a publick 
Houle keeps a Gaming Table in a Town where there are 
leveral fuch Conveniences for Play, But if any Body 
ſhould lend a young Fellow, who could not borrow it 
any where elle, Money to pay a proud covetous Jilr 
or Favours he could not otherwiſe have obrain'd, the 
Creditor would in this cafe be the principal Cauſe of the 
young Fellow's Debauch. *Tis ealy to apply this Di- 
ſtinchon to abundance of Inſtances that occurr to every 
Imagination. | . 

(4) And thofe, who when they are able, c.] This 
Example belongs to the nt Claſs. The Thing's plain 
from the Principles eſtabliſh'd above. | 

(e )}To the third Claſs may be veferr'd thoſe who give 
 #heir particular Advice in the Matzer,) That is, when, 


for inſtance, they adviſe the Stealing of ſuch or tuch 


+ Thing, ſhe wing at the lame time the manner how to 
4105 : | take 


Third Claſs may be referr'd, Thoſe who give 
their particular Advice in the Matter; (f) 
Thoſe who comme and careſs the Perſon they 
find dispos d to the Commiſſion of ſuch- and 
ſuch a Crime; Thoſe who by their own example 
incite others to wickedneſs ; and al ſuch 
Wretches as theſe. 

take it, the proper Seaſon fox getting into the Hauſe, 
the Place where the Goods are lock d up, the Methods 


5 


rlon to Rob or Cheat for a Liveli- 


of eſcaping, 4 not when they barely and in 


neral adviſe a 


. dB 
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F. ( ) Thoſe who. commend and careſs the Perſon.] Pro- 
vided; that their Advices, their Commendations, and 
their Cateſſes contributed any thing towards encou- 
raging the Author of the Crime; otherwiſe they are 
no farther guilty than for their ill Intentions. We mult 
_6bſerve too, that Advices are lometimes of that 
force as to., incline People to do what without them 
they would never have thought of, or never have dai'd 
abſolutely to refolve on; and in this Caſe, the Adviſer 
is a ine Cauſe.” In this number I reckon Achitophe! 
with relation to Aſalom, ( lee 2 Sam xxvi, xxvli.) 
And the ſame may be ſaid of Precedents and Requeſts 
in fome certain Circumſtances. 
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Of the Rule of Moral Actions, ar of Law 
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How ne- Uman Act ions depending upon the Will, 
ceſſary it and almoſt ev'ry ſingle Perſon having not 


ler only particular Deſires of his own, but often 
Nn even differing from himſelf in this Reſpect: 
70 Hu- The Order and Beauty of Human Society made 
man Acti- it abſolutely neceſſary that there ſhould be 
ons. Tomeſtanding Rule to ſquare our Act ions by. For 

indeed, if in this infinite Variety of Sentiments 

and Inclinations. ev ry Man was to govern him- 
ſelf by his Fancy, without conſulting any Thing 
but his own Caprice and Humour, it could not 


but give Occaſion to horrid Confuſions in the 
171 5 e N 


World. ' ($11.30: 4 ALLLI FIT 30 | 

Law, And this ſtanding * Rule for human Conduct, 
what. is what we call Lam; which (g) may be de- 
fin'd the Will or Necree of a Superior, by which he 
impoſes on them mha have a Dependance upon him, 


an Obligation of conforming their Abtions to what he 


Free „ 
4 Obli- For the better underſtanding of this Defini- 
gation, tion, it will be neceſſary to inquize here into 


\ 


— 
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( g ) Maybe defin'd the Will, &c.] This Definition of 


Low, taken in its moſt general Idea, is neither ſo full 


nor ſo exact as it ſhould be, Law, in my Judgment, is 


the Will of a Superior, one way or ot ber ſuficiently no- 


tified, by which WilF he dire&s either all the Aims in 
general of them who depend upon him, or at leaſt all thoſe 
of a particular Kind ; fo that with regard to ſuch Actions, 
he either impoſes on them a neceſſity of ating or uot ating 
after one certain Manner, or he leaves them the Liberty of 
ating or not ating as they ſhall think convenient. 
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TIE en) 
the Nature and Original of an Obligation; who 
they are ho are capable of receiving it, and 
who it is chat car impoſe it. 
Obligation then is uſually ſaid to be a Bond of 
the Lam by which we are nereſſarily tied to This on 


a! - 
_ That. For ev'ry Oltigation puts a kind of Moral 
if Bridle upon our freedom of Action; ſo that thoy: 
77 we can take à different Courſe, yet ſomething 
$34 Within us tells us that we ought to conform our 
20 ſelves to the Rule Preſerib'd; and upon the Ne- 
Tp gn of ſo doing, we cannot help blaming our: 
ade wii Conduct, (h) and if any Miſchief hap- 
"ct pen to us upon that Acebouiſſt, we muſt acknow- 
F lege it to be what we juſtly deſerv'd, becauſe it 
or might eaſily have been avoided: had we follow'd 
_ the Rule as we ougñlt. 5 
Now there are Two Reafons'why a Man is The Rea- 
me capable of reteiving an Obligation: The one is, ons why 
che becauſe be if indued with 14 Will 'rhat can turn Me i 
the it "ſelf to either. Side, and conſequently can be5.%,. 
ft guided by a Moral Rule; the other is, becauſeoblig'd. 
7 eueren Art?: Fr 2d 
de- ales) s ere n 
* . | | | MPI? th RETINA | 
be | (D Aud if any Miſchief, Ke. The Idea of an Obliga- _ 
tion includes two diftin& Notions; The firſt is the Senſe 
wo of rhe agreeableneſs or diſag reeableneſ of Acting or not 
. Acting in ſuch or ſuch a manner; ſo that if we behave 
ato our ſelves otherwiſe, we Reproach our ſelves for not 
he having follow'd the Light of Reaſon, and what the 
Nature of Things requires. The 9ther is the Appreben- 
— fion, either diſtinct or confus'd, of tome Evil one may 
bring on one's ſelf by Acting or qor Acting in ſuch or 
Re ſuch a Manner, ; an Evil we very well delerve, whether 
ae, we actually Experience it, or have the good Fortune to 
Ja | N it,. I lay, an Apprebenſion eit her diſtinqt or 
9 U | confus'd IM pf diſtindt in Matters ſubject to the Penal», 
2 ties of human Laws; Tis confus'd in Matters not 
0ſe ſubject to any human Puniſmmnent; and from hence 
— arile thoſe, Terrors of Conſcience, always to be met 


with in them Who commit wicked Actions. 


rally determin'd to one uniform and wnalterable 


— (92) FR 
he is not independent of any Superior; for where 
the Faculties and Powers of an Agent are natu- 


Way of Acting, tis to no purpoſe to expect 


any Thing to be done out of Choice, and tis in 


vain to preſcribe Rules to a Creature that can 
neither obſerve nor comprehend 'em. And if a 
Man were Independent and had no ſuperior, no 
Body could have a Right to impoſe a Neceſſity 
on him of acting after one Manner more than 
another. And therefore, if in this Caſe he 
ſhould obſerve any Rules of Behaviour, and ſhould 


conſtantly keep to ſome Sorts of Actions, and as 


Fpou what 

be Right 

of Obli- 
ing is 


Founded. 


conitituting a Right 


conſtantly refrain from others, this he muſt be 
underſtood to do, . a Principle of - Obli- 
gation, but meerly for his Pleaſure. It follows 
then, that to be capable of receiving an Obliga- 
t ion, there muſt. on the one Hand be ſome 45 
Superior; on the other, an Under ſt anding qualifi- 
ed for knowing the Rule that Superior preſcribes, 
and a Will that can turn it ſelf to either Side, 
but which is however convinced that it would be 


much in the wrong to deviate from that Rule: 


And tis with all theſe Faculties Hat Human 
Nature is evidently furniſn d. 

As for him who impoſes the Obligation and im- 
preſſes the ſenſe of it on Human Minds; He is 
properly a Superior, that is, ſuch an one, as not 
only has () ſufficient Strength to make the 


. Fer 0 
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„(i) Be ſome Superior.] This. is: che preciſe and im- 
Rea Reaſon ; the other is only a Condition necel[- 
arily Iuppos'd, as appears from G OD's not being c= 
able of receiving an Obligation, tho? He be inhalte 
telligent and Fee. ren mann e had] 
4 ) Fuftcient Strenggh.) Strength goes for nothing in 

| to impoſe an Mligat ion; it only 

ſeryes to capacitate"one for making this Right valid. -* 


* 
* 
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Infringers 


pleaſes; for when any one is indued with theſe 


 Infringers of his Will ſuffer for it; but has aon 


Good Reaſont to require that their Liberty 
acting be retrenchd and circumſerib d, juſt as he 


Qualifications, he no ſooner acquaints us with 


his Commands, than there muſt needs ariſe in 


our Minds a Fear mix'd with Reverence; the 


former proceeding from his Power, the latter from 


the Conſideration of ' ſuch other Reaſons, as 
without the Motive of Fear ought” to be ſufi- 
cient to engage our Obedience. For he who 
can give me no other Reaſon for putting me under 
an Obligation againſt my Inclinations, than that 
he is the ſtronger, may part s terrify me ſo as 
to make me chuſe to ſubmit for a while, rather 
than to venture a greater Evil and Inconveni- 
ence, that my Reſiſtance might betray me to. 
But when once this Fear is over, nothing any 
longer hinders me from purſuing my own Plea- 
ſure rather than his: On the contrary, one has 
Arguments indeed to prove that I ſhould obey 
him, but wants Power to do me any Miſchief 
incaſe I refuſe; I may then very ſafely deſpiſe 
his Orders, unleſs ſome other of greater Strength, 
takes upon him to maintain his Authority, and 
to revenge the Contempt of it. n 
It muſt be acknowleg'd therefore, as a cer- 
tain Truth, that neither Strength, (nor indeed 
any other natural Pre-eminence) is alone ſuffi» 
cient to derive an Obligation on me from ano- 
ther's Win; but that (J) it is farther N 
en eee eee | 7 t 
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(1) ts farther requiſite that, &c.] If we examine 
all the Reuſons that our Author lays down as the Fun- 
dation of the Right in queſtion, we ſhall eaſily ditcover 
that there's not one of em of ,it ſelf convincing. A 
Kindneſs demands no more than an Acknowlegment, and 
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(74) 
that I ſhould either have reciev d Tome exttaor- 
dinary God from him, eſpecially if it be plain 


that he is ſtill very much inclin d in my Favor; 
and being more capable of managing my Inte- 
reſts than I my ſelf am, will actually take the 


Care of my Affairs upon him; or elſe that 1 


had voluntarily agreed to ſubmit to his Direction. 

as we naturally yield and give up our ſelves 
to ſome» ſingular Bene factor; ſo if it appeats 
that this Benefattor both intends my Good, and 
can conſult it better than I my ſelf am able, 
and, farther, does actually claim the Guidance 
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to teſtify thig, tis no ways, nedeſſary to {ubje# one's 
lelf to the Direction of his Bene factor. an 1 


| Cived another's Life; this is, no doubt of it, ones of. 


the greateft of Services ; but can he ftem hence 

quite, that he whom he did this Favonr to, ſfduld 
own him his Lord and Maſter ? It does not follow, a8 
our Author himielf ellewhere confeſſes, that becaule 
L with a Man well, and becauſe Lam capable of mas 
naging Kis Intereſts even better than he himfelf «can; 


that therefore” I have a Right to command him. All 


thefe Reaſons then do no mòre than render the OMliga- 
gion ſtronger 3 and the Fundat on of the Rig bi of Im- 
poling this Moral Neceſiity.. mul} be {ought for ſome 
where elſe, In my Opinion, all the Grounds of Obiga- 
{08 july Be reduced to this one of the natural Depen- 

nee all Mankind are under upon GOD's Soven eigntys 


ſimde tin from and in H that we Live, and Move, and 


— 


aue our Being. Every Maker, as ſuch, is Maſter of 


his own. Work, he may difpote of it as he ple fes, tho 
Be gives it nothing but its Fon. If x Staruary conld; 
y Ins own proper Power, make living Statues, and be 


the_real Author of the Underſtanding he would furniſh 


them with, that alone would give him a Right over 
them, and afford him a juit Reaton to require hat the 
Marble or the Gold thus fathioned by his oW]n Hands, 
and thus endued by him with Knowledge. ſhould ſubmit 
it ſelf tö his Vill. Iwould be the ſame with Fut bers 
and Mothers in regard ro their Children, if they were 
44 £ A 4 | Wi 7 1 ** any 
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3). 
of me, I have no Reaſon in the World to de- 
cline his Government and Sway: And, then as 
for the other Caſe, he who conſents to admit 
another for his Sovereign, declares by this his 
own. proper Att, that he will conform to his 
Soverrign's Pleafure. 


ny Thing elſe, in the Generation of them; than blind 
yu ment and Can ſes, if I may ſo lpeak, meerly Occa- 
fronal-; for want of this theit Authority is deriv'd from 
another Source. But 60D is the Author both of the 
Matter and the Form of the Parts our Being is compos'd 
of; He crelted our Bodies and our Souls, and beftow'd on 
them all the Facult5er they ate inveſted with," and can 


; - * * 
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therefore preſcribe what Bounds He pleaſes to theſe our 


Faculties, and demand that we ſhould not employ them 
but in ſuch and ſuch a Manner. And, as He, who has a 
Right to command me, may by that very Reaſon com- 
municate this Power to ſome 6er Perton': GO D gives 
ſome Men a hire of his Authority either directly and 


Immediately; as when Himſelf, during the Theocracy, 


made Magiitrates among the Jews; or Nn and 
indirectly, that is, in conlequence of, what he 
has fignified to be his Vl, however chat V Was 
a pave Thus all lau! Authority amongſt Men is 

ually founded upon tome Maxim of the Law of Na- 
ture, and chiefly even upon the Conſent of thoſe who 
are ſubject io it; a Conſent that derives all its Force 


from 60D Pleaſure [025 pe ſhould and to our E 8. 


ments, aud conſequently obey them we have promis O- 
bedience to, fo far as we can do it without infringing 
the Laws of our common Maſter. This, the great a 
ſirſt Foundation of every Duty and of every Obtigation-{ 
And therefore there's nothing that the holy Scriptures 
inculcate oftner and more yigorouſly than the Doctrine 
of the Creation of the Univerſe in general, and of Man- 
King” in particular. Even the Pagans own'd'thisPrin- 
ciple tho contufedly, and have {poken;lugh Things as 
would naturally lead one to acknowlejge that: Honeſt 
and Duty have a Connexion with the Vill of the u. 
reme Being, the Author of our Exiſtence; as it would 
x ealy to demonſtrate, was there room for it here, 


ac 


( 7 6 ) 
Though indeed to make a lawful- Sovereignty 
ariſe from Conſent, tis farther neceſſary that by 
this New Subjett ion, no Prejudice be offer d to the 
well- grounded Right 1 4 Third Perſon, and 
that the one Party may juſtly have ſuch Subjetfs, 
and the other Party as juſtly ſuch a Governor. 


From theſe rwo Springs, we conceive all thoſe 


Obligations to flow, which do, as it were, caſt 
an inward tie and reſtraint upon the Liberty of 
our Wills. — — . —E— RCIA 
But becauſe tis beyond the Power of any 
Moral Bonds, utterly to ſuppreſs our natural 
Freedom of Acting; and becauſe ſuch is either 
ee Liphtneſs or the Wickeaneſs of moſt' Men's 
inds, that they deſpiſe theſe Grounds of Po- 
minion. as feeble Reaſons for Obedience; hence 
there ariſes a Neceſſity of adding ſome farther 
Motive, which may work on our diſorderly 
Luſts with a ſtronger Effect than the bare Senf 
of Decency and Honour. And this Addition ,is 
the more requiſite, in as much as generally ſpeak- 
ing, the Mictedneſs of one Man tends to the 
Damage of another. 'Whereas we ſhould be 
more willing to leave a Man to his own Guidance, 
provided his Sins would incommode no Body 
but himſelf. Now there is nothing which could 
have ſuch an Effect as this, but the Fear of ſome 
Evil to be inflicted upon our violating an Obli- 
gation, by ſome ſtronger Power whoſe Inteteſt 11 
was that we ſhould not have thus offended, ; 
ſo that Obligations receive their final Authority 
from Forte, and from a Suppoſit ion that he whoſe 
Buſineſs, it js to ſee em obſerv'd, is furniſh'd 
with ſo much Power, either Originally inherent 


in himſelf, or conferr d upon him by others, as | 
to be able to bring ſome conſiderable Evil on 
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But that 'a Lam may be able to exerciſe its That rhe 


Dire8ive Power, there's requir d in the Perſon leni, 


for whom it is made, . a Knowledge both of the % Law 
- Legiſlator and of the Law it elf. 


For how can ought to 
any Man pay Obedience, who neither apprehends Je 40 
to whom it ſhould be paid, nor to what Duties his know n. 
Obligation binds him? And here twill be ſuf⸗ 
ficient that a Man has once been Maſter of ſuch 

a knowledge: for he who forgets what he once 
knew, is not at all diſengag'd from his Obliga- 

tion, fince he might very well have ſecur'd his 
Remembrance, had he taken up, as he ought to 

have done, a real Deſire and Reſolution of 
Obeying. "B20 

Now to the Knowledge of the Legiſlator tis 
hardly poffible that any one ſhould be a Stranger; 

for as to the natural Laws, that they have the 

ſame Author with the univerfal Frame of Things, 

none can be Ignorant who will but make uſe of 

their ordinary Reaſon. And much leſs can the 


Author of Nor Laws be hid from the Appre- 


henſion and Notice of his Subjects. 

How we arrive at a ſenſs of natural Laws, 
we ſhall hereafter have occaſion to explain. Ci- 
dil Laws are convey d to the Subjects Knowledge 
by a clear, diſtinct, and ſolemn Publication of em. 
In which there are two Conditions we ought to 
be very well affur'd of; Frſt, That the Laws 
Yroceed from him who has the Chief Command 
in the State; and Secondly, that the Meaning of 


the Laws is ſuch and no other. That no body 


may pretend Ignorance with regard to the for- 
mer of theſe Conditions, the Sovereign either 
publiſhes the Law with his own Mouth, or de- 
hvers it under his own Hand, or elſe he makes 
his Miniſtry do it. That theſe Perſons act in 
the Name and by the Authority of the Sove- 
reign is not to be doubted, if it appear as 

| they 
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they are thoſe who are uſually employ'd by 

—— ſignify his Orders, and that tis part 2 | 
their Buſineſs and Commiſſion ſo to do; it the 
Laws are brought into uſe at Courts and Aſſizes 3 
and laſtly, if they contain in them nothing 
that's derogatory to the Sovereign's Power. Ag 
to the other neceſſary Point, the Meaning of the 
Laws, tis incumbent on the Promulgators to 
expreſs them with all poſſible Plainneſs and 
Perſpicuity. If any thing in the Laws ſeems 
obſcure, the Explication of it is to be ſought 
either (m) from the Legiſlator, or from thoſe 
who are publickly appointed to give qudgment 
according to Law. | 200 


TbeEſſen- Now every perfett Law conſiſts of ewo Parts : 
tial Parts In the one is declar'd what is to be perform'd or 
f 85 omitted; in the other is ſignified what Penalty 


ſhall be incurr'd by thoſe who tranſgeſs in either 
Reſpett ; for, as, ſince ſuch is the Pravity of 
human Nature that it loves forbidden Things 
only becauſe they are forbidden, twould be 
to no purpoſe to ſay do This, unleſs ſome Pu- 
niſnment attended the Diſobedience; ſo it 
would be equally unjuſt and unreaſonable to 
ſay, Tou ſhall undergo ſuch a Penalty, unleſs it 
was before ſignified by what Means we ſhould 
render our ſelves. obnoxious to this. ſufferings 
The whole Virtue then of a Lam conſiſts in de- 
claring what our Superior is pleas'd we ſhould 
perform or omit, and what Penalty we ſhall in- 
cur upon Default; but the Power of Ogg: 
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(m) From the Legiſlator.] A Legiſlator has not only 
a-Right of interpreting the Laws, but allo when the 
Senſe of the Law is clear and determin'd, of applying _ 
ir to ſueh or ſuch a particular Cale, in which there 
may now anJ then be tomething of Intricacy, 


a aQw 


+ '. - wn) 
that is, of lay ing the Conſcience under a ns: 


ceſſity of acting in ſuch a manner, and the 


compulſive Power or the Power of exatting from 
the Subject an Obſervation. of the Laws, by 
threatning, and actually _ inflicting Penalties, 
is roperly in the Maker of the Laws, or in him 
ks the Care of their Execution: 
Whatever is injoin d by any Lam, aug ht not only What the 
to be in the Power of him on whom the Injundt ion Mater of 


ts Laid, (1) but it aught alſo; to. be ef ſeme Ad- Hau 
vantage either to bim fr to others, for as it woda & 
be Abſurd and Cruel to exact, under a Penaliy, 


a Man's doing à Thing which is, and always 


Was beyond his Power to perform; ſo it would 
be ridiculous and idle ro tie up the natural 
Kn the Wal, When no bady can be the 
7 2 © OR FRI: CO LE a gaE 

” zut tho” a Lam does regularly, oblige all Per- Who are 
ſons ſubject to the Legillator, whom the Reaſon 7 | 
e Law reaches, and whom the ſaid Legiſlator Ae * 


4 


the. 1 | 
8 at firſt intend not to be exempted; yet it what a 


7 * p | 
5115 ſometimes Diſpenſa· 
* f tion is. 
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Cn) But it ought alſo to be of ſome Advantage. 
There ſhould a 12 Conditiou be 4000 iz. Tach | 
Las be juſt, that is, agreeable to the Order and Na- 
ture of Things; for tho, in one Senſe, whatever is 
Juſt is Advantageous ; a, Man may conceive a Thing to 
be Juſt, abſtractedly from any Advantage. And .GOD 
_ himſelf, who has occaſion for nothing, is ſubje& to the 
glorious Neceſſity of not being able to pretcribe any 
thing againſt the inviolable Rules. of Order, which 
Rules are nothing elſe but the Emanation of his infi- 
nit e Perfections, the Conſequence of the Nature of 
Things which himſelf is the Author of; ſo that he 
api even contrad ict himſelf if he were to act any others 
wile. | | 
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3 diſcharg'd from the Obligation of 
ch a Law; and this we call being diſpensd 
with: But as he only who can make and repeat 
Laws can diſpenſe with them; fo in granting 
Diſpenſations, great Prudence is to be us'd, left 
DY a re- and too frequent Indulgence, 

e 


orce and Authority of Laws be enfeebled; - 


or left, if the ſame ſhould chance to be denied 
to Perſons of the like Condition, occafionſhould 
be given to Jealouſies and Reſentment, whilſt 
People of equal Circumſtances and Merit are 
not admitted to equal Favours. 
But a Diſpenſation differs very much from 
Equity, which is a redreſſing or Correction of 
what is defettive in the Law by reaſon of its being 
too Univerſal ;, or in other Words, 4a dextrous In- 
terpretation of the Law; ſhewing from the Prin- 
ciples of good Senſe and natural Right; that ſuch 
a particular Caſe ought thor to be brought under 4 
reneral Law, becauſe an Abſurdity would follow; 
or it being impoſſible, that 4 Caſes ſhould, 
on the Account of their infinite Variety, be ei- 
ther foreſeen or ſpecified, the Judges, whoſe Pro- 
vince it is to apply the general Rules of the 
Law to ſpecial Caſes, ought always to except 
ſuch Caſes, as the Legiſlator himſelf were he pre- 
ſent, or had he foreſeen them, () would un- 
doubtedly have excepted. -- H 
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This Dien ſution reaches only poſitive Laws, and not 
the Laws of Nature, which can never be diſpensd with; 
not even by GOD'himlelf; 'for in the Inſtances alledg” 

to that purpole, there's nothing of a Diſpenſation pro- 
perly ſo call'd, 3 e 
(> ) Would undoubtedly have excepted.) Our AE 
ſhould have ſaid ſomething of the Duration of Laws, 


fottietimedtiippens, that a Perſon 4 6) may be 


e,, e 


Lei 


( 0.) May be afterwards diſcharged from the Obligation.] 
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Law, with reſpect to its Orignal, is divided Theſeve- 
into Divine and Human; the former having '* pb 
800, and the litter Min for its Author. But T Taw. 
if we conſider Lam as it bears a neceſſary agree- 
ableneſs with the Condition and Intereſts of 
Mankind, we then divide it into Natural and 
Poſitive. : The Natzral Law is that which is fo 
exactly and invariably fitted to ſuit with the ratio- 
nal ani ſocial Nature of Man, that Human 
kind cannot maintain an Honeſt peaceable Fellow- 
ſhip without obſerving its , Maxims + And there- 
fore this Law may be diſcovered and known by 
the Light of Reaſon only, and ftom the bare 


m Conſideration of Human Nature in general. ; 
p Poſitive Law, on the contrary, is That which does 
4 not by any Means - flow from the general Conſtitution 
- | z Human Nature, but depends ſolely on the Plea- 
u- Jure of the Legiſlator : Tho' this ought not to be 
ch founded but on very good Reaſons, and on ſome 


Ad vantage either to particular Perſons, or to 


a 
T3 that particular Society for which it is enacted. 
dy But now the Diviſion of Laws into Natural 
- and Poſirive'is indeed only in regard to Divine 
- Laws; for every Human Law conſider d preciſe- 
* eee 8 ———— — 8 

* and of the manner of their being aboliſped. 'Tis plain thar 
W the Law of Nature is perpetual and irrevocable, but all 

4 pofitive Laws both Human and Divine, are ſuch, as 
+ that the Legiſlator may and cught alſo ſometimes to 
1. repeal them. And this he does either Expreſly or Tacit- 
ot ly ; for when he neglects for a long time to have the 

h, w oblerv'd, and permits the Afairs that relate to it 


o- Things is ſo chang'd that the Law becomes Uſeleſ? or 
can no — take Place, the * of it Ws —4 
or the Legifſator did never -expre/ly abrogate it: Tis thus 
” that the [Þlitical and ce cmonidA⁴ö Laws of the FEW S 
were aboliſh'd. 13% STOLL r Ooty 


to be regulated another way; or When the State of 


2 


3 


(8) 


cn vi. 5: 290 
00 the Qualities of Moral Aalen, 


Um Aion: obtain Feb vB Qualities il 
certain particular Denominationꝭ, according 
to the different lations rem bear to che Rules 
of Mor ali | „tern lebt B. 
4 1 We cal if chat a eaten Action which: we inte 
N e 3. abſolutely oblig d to perform juſt as the Lum ar 
on, what, Ga of the Fuperiur lireths: for in this con- 
fiſts the Neceſſity of Aoral Atbionsy That they 
ought not to be omitted, nor yet to be done 0 

any other Manner than what is preſeribd- 
o a neceſſary Action, is oppos d not e A 
forbidden Action, expreſly prohibited by the 
Laws or other Orders of the Superior ; but 
A Law. likewiſe a Lamful or an allow'd Action, which 
ful or an the Laws neither enjoyn nor forbid, bur leave 
allows eo every Man's Pleaſure, eicher to, undertake 
what, Or decline. But here we muſt obſerve, that 
nin Givil Life, where tis impoſſible to ſiſt into 


o 
Fee 


*% ef, 


Things with the utmoſt Nicety 
is ſaid to be allow'd, which does not fall under 


the Cognizance and Laſh of an Human Court, 


tho' in it ſelf it be repugnant to natural Honeſty. 
 AGocd We call that a Good Action which is (a) con» 
wrt formable to the Law, as an 11 one is that which 
4 bw, is not conformable to it; but that an Aion 
Aan be rf his it mk exactly agree 
With 


— to the Law. That is, eien 4005 
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| for chiles are ſome Undifferent Ad iont, which are neither 


Injoin'd nor forbidden by the Lam, but are left by it to 
every Man's Judgment and Pleature to be e or not 
done. See more a e at Note ( -\ 375 U 


and Rigor, That 
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with the Law in every Point and Reſpect: 
Whereas to render it I, tis ſufficient that it be 
defettive (bY in any one requifite Condition. | 
No the Goodneſs and Evil of Actions confift- God no 
ing eflentially in that Conformity or Non-confor- heh a 4 
mity 4 to the Rules of Morality, we have wich . 
been {peaking of, it follows, that he pay Who Evil of 
lichen an Action, commanded or forbidden an Adlon, 
WED Law, is the efficient Cauſe of it: For is 97 7% *e 


voluntary Determination of the Agent that ſo * 


Conftitutes the Action in the Rank of Moral ther of 
Beings, that it myſt be imputed to him and him Sin. 
alone. And therefore tho* God be the Author 
of all natural Beings,he need not nor ought to be | 
VIDES G2 deem'd 


(33932 one reguiite Condition} Theſe Conditions 


ard the Suali iſpoſition of the Agent $ the Ob. 
jk, the Ben and En of the 
AFions Thus tho' an Aion be in every part of 
it exactly conformable to the Letter of the Law, it 
may however, at leaſt before 60D Tribunal, be impu- 
ted as i, when done with an ill Intention. If one did 
it upon any other Innocent Motive, but different from 
that which the Law preſcribes, or thro* Ignorance, that 
is, if one did it without knowing that it was con- 
formable to the Law ; in this cafe, our Sovereign Law- 
giver makes no manner of Account of it; what one 
thus does, is, if I may ſo ſpeak. entitely thrown away. 
I fay, before GOD's Tribunal ; for the ont, ard Practice 
of the Laws being ſufficient to ſupport the Intereſt of 
Society, which is what Polit ical Legiſlators aim at, they 
ſeldom trouble themſelves whether the Intention of the 


Agent was as it ſhould be or not, provided that the 


external AH had nothing in it but what was according 
to Law. l 1 


(e) To the Rules of Morality.] One may confider the 
Morality of Human Actions under two Ideas; fſt, With 
regard to rhe Manner of the Law's diſpoſing of them; - 
and in this Reſpect, they are either allow'd or necefſary ; - 


the 


(84) 


deem'd the Author and Cauſe of all Moral Be- 


ings - and conſequently muſt never be thought 


to be any ways the Author and Cauſe of Sin; for 
the leaſt inſight into the Conftitution of Mora- 


lity will inform us, that nothing can be more 
Abſurd than to inquire whether or no He be the 


Cauſe of an Action, who forbids it by an expreſs 
Law, and puniſhes it for being done contrary to 
his Prohibition. And as for God's concurring 


to the Phyſical, Part of an Action, he can with 
no more Reaſon. be on this account ſtil'd the. 


Cauſe of Sin, than one who has furniſh'd an Ar- 


tificer with Materials, can be reckon'd the 
5 | 


CC. 


the former are ſuch as the Law gives. us: poſitively a 
Right of doing if we pleaſe, and not as our Author 
thinks, ſuch as the Law does no ways direct; for this 
Definition agrees only to Actions alow'd by an imper- 
fect Permiſſion. Neceſſary Actions are ſuch as the Law 
expreſly obliges us to do or not to do, and are conler 
quently divided into 4tions commanded and Aſtions for- 


bidden. adly, With regard to their agreeableneſs. or 


diſagreeableneſs to the Law, Actions are either Good or 
Bad, that is, tuch as any Body may Lawfully do or 
not do, as he judges convenient, by virtue of ſome-Law 
barely P:xmiſſive. ' To form a juſt I ea of he Nature of 
thele laſt tort of Actions, we muſt obferve that the 
Word Indifferent may have here three diſlinct Signifi- 
' Citions ; tor 1. if one would mean by it that an 4#ion 
may be indifferently either injoin'd, or probibited, or 
allow'd by a Law; in this Senſe we muſt of neceſſity 
own that every human Action is not indifferent, Murder, 
for intiance, could never be reaſonably either injoin d or 


allow'd, becauſe it has an eſſential Diſagreement * f 
Os 


human Nature. 2. But if we conſider Actions as 4 
tions purely Phyſical and without any relation to ſome 
Moral Rule, that is, abſtractedly from every Law, tis 
certain that in this reſpect all A#jons are indifferent. 
3- Laſtly (and indeed this is the Senſe of the Buſineis 


* 
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Cauſe of any, Irregularity in his unskilful Work, 
Ch has | N' RNS 7 
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2 Wee are in the next Place to diſcourſe o 
ht Juſtice, concerning which it ought to be our 7 1 
for firſt Obſervation, that the Signification of this 2 1 
- Term, as applied to Perſons, is very different 
Ire from that, by which it denotes the Attribute of 
he Actions. When Fuſtice is applied to, Perſons, Perſonal 
eſs tis uſually defin'd a con#tant and perpetual Willing. Niue 
to neſs or Deſire to give every one his Due. For we 
ng Fall a Man Juſt who delights in acting juſtiy, 
itt who Studies Juſtice, or who endeavours in eve- 
the. ry Thing to do what is Juſt. An Unjuſt Perſon, 
Ar- on the contrary, is He who neglects to give every 
the one bis due, or thinks that Juſtice ſhould be meaſur d 
rk. | G6 3 * not 
Ve 
Tags in hand) if we conſider an Action as really allowed by 
1 2 a Law, tis then an A#ion morally indifferent, which we 
hor may alſo in a negative Senſe call a Good Action, that is, 
this an Action not Bad. Now that there are reilly ſome 
der- . fuch Actions, is what cannot reaſonably be made any 
LAW Difficulty of; for how many things are there, which 
nle- are neither injoin'd nor prohibited by any Law Divine 
for- ar Human, and which one has a Right to do or not do 
„ Of - as one judges convenient. In vain do the Schoolmen 
or pretend that Dancing, for inſtance, conſider'd ahſtracted- 
o or ly and in is ſelf is Morally Indifferent, but that it ceaſes 
Law to be ſo the Moment one conſiders it as a particular 
e of Action, done by ſuch or ſuch a 4, ar ſuch or ſuch 
the a Time, in ſuch or ſuch a face, with ſuch or ſuch a 
nifi- Deſign; for an Action diveſted of all its Circumſtances 
Fion is a chimerical Notion and a meer Nothing; ſo that if 
„ or Dancing be morally Indifferent ;, it muſt be 1o with rela- 
ſlity tion to certain Circumitances of Perlons, Times, and 
der, Places. It ſignifies nothing to urge, that every parti- 
17 or cular Action done with a good or bad Intention, mult 
with be good or bad, for this Concluſion is not ablolutely 
Mo- true. An Action done with a good Intention is good on- 
[ome ly in a Negative Senſe, that is, it is ut Bad or it is 
tis . Indifferent, ſo far as ſome Law does formally preſciibe 
rent. it. And there are a thouſand Actions done for a law- 
inels ful End, which however are not inzgin'd by any Law, 


and of Conſequence cannot be deem'd poſizively Gooa. 


) 


(85) 


Hor ma- 


(86) 
not according to the Rules of Duty, but 4s it ſuits 
with his own Advantage. So that a Juſt Man may 
do ſeveral unjuſt Actions, and an Unjuſt Man, 
ſeveral Fuſt ones: For a Juſt Man does Juſt 
Things in Obedience to the Law, and never is 
Guilty of an »njuſ Action but thro' Infirmity. 
Whereas the unjuſt Man never does a juſt Thing 
but to avoid the Penalty of the Laws; and 


commits unjuſt Things from a Principle of 


downright Wrekedneſs. 

Juſtice of But when Juſtice is attributed to Ackiont, tis 
Asiens, nothing elſe but the Right Application of the Acki- 
And low on to the Perſon, Thus a Fuſt Action is that, 
it differs which with full Deſign and Intention, is applied 
from their to the Perſon twas due to; ſo that the Diffe- 


oodnel · rence between the Juſtice and the Goodneſs of an 


Action, is chiefly this, the Goodneſs of it imports - 


no more than it's Conformity to the Law: Where- 
as Juſtice implies, beſide this, a Regard to thoſe 
who are (d) the Objects of the Action; u 


which Account Juſtice is term'd a Relative Vir- 


tue, or a Virtue regarding other Mep, 
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(4) The Obje#s of the Adion.] But does not the 
Ice: of a good Action allo, according to our Author's 


own Definition of it, imply the Idea of a ſuitable Ob- 


ject? See above at Note ( + ). Belides, by his Diviſion 
of Juſtice, it appears, that according to him, Juſtice 
has no Object but ozher Men. He had much better 
have diftinguiſh'd good Adtions with regard to their three 
reſpedtive Objects, which are GOD, other Men, and Our 
ſelves ; Thole that have GOD for their Object, are 
compris*'d under the general Name of PIETY : Thole 
that relate to otber Men are included in the Term of 
FUSTICE; and thoſe that eoncern Our ſelves directly, 
may be reduced to MODERATION or TEMPERANCE. 
This Diviſion, which is far the plaineſt and moſt na- 
tural, is the Commoneſt too and the moſt Ancient. 
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87) 
The World are not generally agreed about 
the Diviſion. of Juſtice. The moſt receiv'd 
Diſtinction is between univerſal and particular 
Juſtice. "The Firſt is, when every Duty is diſ- 
charg'd, and all Right done to others , even That 
which (e) could not have been exacted by Force, 
or by the Rigor of the Lam. Particular Fuſtice is, 
when we do That and no more, which may be 
ſtrictly demanded of us. And this is again di- 
vided into (f) Diſtributive and Commut ative. 
EEE lt; nn Di- 
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(e) Could not have been exated 1 Force or by the 
Rigour of the Law.] Such are thoſe Kights and Duties 
as are not abſolutely neceſſary for the Preſervation of 
Mankind and for the Support of human Society in ge- 
neral, tho? they ſerve to render it more Beautiful and 

re Commadious 5; ſuch as Compagian, Liberality, Benes 

ence, Gratitude, Hoſpitality, and in one Word, what» 


The Divi. 
flon of 


Juſtice. 


ever is ulually comprehen ed under the Name of Hu- | 


anity or Charity, in oppoſition to ſtrict and rigorous 
Julie properly ſo call'd, the Duties of which are 
ofteneſt founded upon ſome Agreement ; I ſay ofteneſt, 
becauſe, independently of any Agreement we are under 
an indifpenſable Obligation of doing 7/1 to no body, and 
of repairing the Damage we were the occaſion of; of 
looking upon others as ſo many naturally our Equals, &c. 
Bur we muſt obſerve, that in an extream Neceffity, the 
imperfe# Right the Laws of Charity give us, changes 
into a 1 Right, in fo much that then we may by 
Force demand what, excepting that caſe, ought to be 


left to every Man's Conſcience and Honour. 


o 


F Diftributive and Commmt at ive.] As the Diviſion 


of Juſtice into univerſal and particular is wrong, in as 
much as one of the Parts of it is included in the o- 
ther: So the ſubdiviſion of particular Fuſtice into Diſtri- 
but ive and Commutative, is incompleat, lince it implies 
no more than what one owes another by virtue of tome 
Engagement; whereas there ate ſome things which our 
Neighbour may in ſtrictneſs demand of us, indepen- 
dently of any Content or Agreement. Ste the pre- 
ceeding Note. I ſhould chuſe rather to divide Jufiice 
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v- Diſtributive Fuſtice is founded on Engagements 


An Inju- 


ry or Da- 
mage, 
what. 


#0 a 
688) 


made between a Society and its Members to raiſe 


a common Stock, and to ſhare the Loſs and 


the Gain in fair and equal Proportions. © Com- 
mutative Juſtice is founded _ reciprocal Bar- 
gains and Contracts, and is chiefly-concern'd in 


Things or Actions that come in the Way of 


Trade and Commerce. 
From what has been ſaid of the Nature and 
different Sorts of Fuſtice, one may eaſily con- 
clude what Injuſtice is. Where we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that an unjuſt Action done with'Deſign, 
and in Prejudice to another's perfect Right is 
what we properly call an Injury or a Damage. 
And this may be done Three ways; either by 4 - 
nying a Man (g) what he has a proper Claim 
to, and not what one owes him only upon the 


Score of Humanity, Gratitude, or ſome other 


Virtue of that kind; or by taking from him 
what he's already () poſſeſs'd of by a Woo 


2 
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into imperfe# or not rigorous, and perfect or rigorous ; 
and afterwards ſubdivide the latter into that Juſtice 
which is exercis'd between Equals and that which is 
exerciſed bet ween Superiors and Inferiors : The firſt is of 
as many different forts as there are Duties for one 


Man to demand ſtrictly of every other Man conſider d 


as ſuch, and of one Sil jet to demand of every other 
Subject of the ſame State. The laft is of as many 
ſorts as there are different kinds of Societies, where ſome 
Command and others Obey. 1 


* 


(J ) Phat be has a proper Claim 10.] As, for Ya 
ample, the Reparation of the Damage, we have done 


him; or the Performance of a Contract we have made 
with him, e. 


(% Pofeſidof by a good and lawful Title.) That is 


the Goods and Rights one has actually in Poſſeſſion. 
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| (89) oe i 
and lawful Title, (5) a Title that's in Force a- 
gainſt the Perſon who offers «the violence: or 
laſtly, by () doing him any Jl, which one 
had no Right to do him. But to make this an 
Injury, it muſt be done with Intention and the + 
deliberate Deſion of hurting ;, for if there be no- 4 Mis- - 
thing of all this in it, ſuch a Prejudice is only fortune, 
term d a Misfortune or a Fault, which is more or . 1 
leſs ſo according to the Degree of Imprudence 2 —— 
and Careleſsneſs that occaſion d it. Si 
Laſtiy, Tis requiſite to the making an Action No Inju- 

properly Injurious, that it be done to a Perſon Le : 
again#t his Vill: for nothing can be an Injury that aggriev d 
the Party Conſents to. The Reaſon of which is, Party 
that both the Good which T rake from a Man, and contents 
the Debt which I withhold from him, with bis #2 t. 
Approbation, are, as it were Gifts from him to 

me. And who can ſay, I do an Injury in accep- 

ting what is given me? Nor can that be reputed 

an Evil, which a Man defires to receive ; ſince 

the Notion of an Evil, neceſſarily implies a Re- 
pugnancy-and Averſion. But then () it muſt 

p 1 Re Bo ior 2 0 IS be 
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(i) 4 Title that is in Forte againſt the Perſon who 
offers the Violence.. | This Exception regards the Right 
of. Sovereigus to .confilcate the Goods of certain Crimi- 
nals, and in ſome. particular Caſes to diſpole of the 
Goods of thoſe who themſelves. have done nothing to 
delerve-it, ſo far as to make them: amends one way 
or other. | 8 : 1 FITS f 
0 2 Doing. bim any Ill which one had no Right to do 
him,] This is, a farther Exception relating to the Sove- 
.reign's Right, that is, to his Power of inflicting Pu- 
niſhments on thoſe who Merit them ; 

(1) It mu# be always ſuppoſed that the Man enjoys the 
free and full uſe of bis Aeg ſon, &c.] Theſe Reſtrictions are 
not altogether ſufficient to verify the Maxim before us, 
1 ſhall therefore venture to ſupply what our Author as 
_ deficient in, in the following manner; I. The "a 

N 1 me 0 


(90) 
be always ſuppos'd that the Man enjoys the free 
and full Uſe of: his Reaſon, and that he is not 
tranſported with any extravagant Affection. 
Ariſto. Hence Ariſtotle gathers, that a Man who in his 
ny : 2 Paſſion lays violent Hands on himſelf, does an 
Selk. mur. Injury not to himſelf but to the State, which he 
der, and robbs either, of a General, or Aa Soldier, or an 
why that Artificer, or ſome other Perſon, who in his 


2 1 Reſpettive Station might be uſeful to the Pub- 
| tigma» e , Er hos af : lick 
tizd. Fn 
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of the Party is to be deemed nothing, unleſs be be abſo» 
lutely fres and wilting, Now there are bree Orders of 
Things, .that may break in upon and hurt this Freed 
or Willingneſs, fo that the Conſent ſhall not in that 
Cale be full enough to authorize ſuch an Injury, I put 
in the {ff Rank whatever takes away the uſe of Reaſon, 
hildhoog, Folly, Drunkenneſs: In the ſecond, Fear 
and Violence: In the third Ignorance, Inadvertensy, a 
Miſtake. ' As to the firſt Head, there's no manner of 
- Difficulty.” With 1egaid to the ſecond, we muſt ſyp- 
pole that the Fear or the Violence came either Jiretty 
or indirectly from him the Conſent is made in Favouy 
of. And as for the laſt, the Con.ent ſignifies nothing, 
unlels he who gives it knows what he, agrees to, and 
perceives the Prejudice thence ariſing ; for if he be un- 
acquainted with this, either wholly or in part, the 
Conlent he gives is not Voluntary, and one cannot 
without Injuſtice take Advantage of his Ignorance, 
Indeed Ignorance makes the Actions it produces even 
more Involuntary than thoſe that Fear is the Cauſe of. 
And therefore this-'does” hot render an Action Involun. 
pary, but when tis occaſion'd by bim who is to get by 
it ; whereas Ignorance always does it, whoever the 
| Promoter of it might be. I confels, that the Injuſtice 
is the more heinous, when he Who is to get by the Acti- 
on, does with that Deſign lead a Man into the Miſtake 
that induces him to content to it; bur however there 
is an [juſtice in it, when even he, who is the Gainer, 
is no ways the Caule of it. Thus whoever buys at a 
low Rate Stones of great value of ſome ignorant Per- 
ton who did not Know the worth of em; he 8 
1 . ̃ ĩͤ ß $4 non gl 3 RT I RY TOW oes 
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lick, upon which account it has been the Cuſtom 
in moſt Governments to puniſh ſuch Offenders, 
even after Death, by affixing ſome mark of Dil 
grace on their Bodies, and on their Memory. 


CHAP, 
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does him an Injury, if knowing the worth of them 
-Himſelf he did not inform him of it. II. There are two 


forts of Rights, the one which we are ſo much Maſters 
of that we can diſpoſe of them as we pleaſe; ſuch is 


ſon the Right we commonly have over our own Goods - 
of The other, which we are not allow'd to renounce be- 
om cCaule a ſuperior Law forbids us to part with them; 
120 ſuch, for inſtance, is the Right that every Body has 
ut over his own Life; for We may very well defend it a. 
Mn, gainſt an unjuſt 7 but we have no Power to 
ar deprive our ſelves of. it. The Maxim that nothing can 
be an Injury which the Party conſents to, relates only to 
of the former ſort of Rights: But as to the lazzer, whi 
p- are of their own Nature immoveable and unalienable, a 
ty Conſent given for the Violation of them is Null and 
ur Void. Thus if an Husband ſhould baſely Conſent to 
85 the Proftitution of his Vife, the Crime would never- 
1d theleſs be real Adultery. III. When even the Conſent of 
n- bim who is willing that we ſhould take away ſomething of 
* his, allows us to take it away wit bout doing bim any 
ot Injury; we muſt confider whether we do not by this means 
e. do an Injury to ſome g bird Perſon who may have an Intereſt 
en in it, to his Wife, luppoſe, his Children, his Cred?tors, the 
f. Publick, &c. IV. Laltly, the Conſent of him one takes away 
= any thing from, muſt be known to him that takes it. 1 confeis 
y that it is not always neceflary to be aſſured of this, tis 
10 enough ſometimes to preſume it: But then this Preſump · 
e tion muſt be reaſonable and built upon ſolid Grounds; 
1 and if it afterwards appears, that he whom we thought 
* to Conſent, did not Conſent, che Action indeed might 
8 be Innocent when we did it; but all this does not 
75 hinder us from being oblig'd to repair the Injury thus 
>: done, tho' we did not imagine to have done any , 
Fe 5 ' g 1 i *1 
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Of the Quantity or Eſtimation of Moral 
PID oy Actions, 


H hae done with the Quality, what we 
| have to enquire into now is the Quantity 
of Moral Actions, or to confider on what Mea- 
ſures the value of 'em is founded, and what 
Sort of Extention or Latitude it is one conceives 
em veſted with. _ 1 
of + Now the voluntary Actions of a Man are 
Quantity meaſured either Abſolutely, and as they are in 
of Moral themſelves ;, or Relatively, as they are compar'd one 
Actions. With another. As to the Abſolute Meafure.or 
* - * Eftimate, there's a very remarkable Difference 
between a Good and a Bad Action; for in a 
Good Action, conſidered preciſely as ſuch, there's 
nothing that bears any Analogy to Quantity, the 
Goodneſs of it conſiſting altogether in its Con- 
formity to tha Laws, which Conformity cannot 
be conceiv'd capable of Meaſure : So that one 


ns 


Good Action is in it ſelf no better than another, 


tho” as to its Matter, Object, and Degree of Ob- 
ligation, one Action may very much excel ano- 
ther. But Bad Actions, as deviating from the 
legal Rule, may be conceiv'd to bear a greater 
or leſs diſtance from it, and may on that ac- 
count be conceiv'd more or leſs Enormous. 
1 ſor, Farther, ſince to the Goodneſs of an Action, 
ten. ot is not enough to do what the Law injoins, but 
tion 15 » . . » 
necefary do it alſo with ſuch an Intention as is agrea- 
to make dle to that Law; an Action cannot be deem'd 
an Adion perfectly Good, unleſs it exactly, and in all its 


Good in Parts, anſwers the Preſcription; and unleſs too, 


CO the only Motive that influenced the Agent was 


* 
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wo _ 
his Defire of paying the Legiſlator a prompt 
and ready. Obedience. And thus, ſince in the 
Divine Law, we are commanded to love God with 


all our Hearts, and with all our Souls, and with all 


aur Strength; and our Neighbour as our ſelves; 


tis manifeſt. that no Action can be approv'd of 5 


God Almighty as entirely Good, but ſuch an one 
as was undertaken with the fulleſt Intention, 


and upon no other View, than of complying _ 
with the Will of our Sovereign Creator; eſpe- 
cially ſince the great ſearcher of Hearts, cannot 

hut di ſcover the leaſt wavering in our Reſolu- 
tions, and the ſmalleſt Obliquity in our Deſigns. 


But in Human Account, ſo exact a Diligence How far 


i not Tequir'd. For fince the Principal Aim 


the Inten. 
tion is in 


of our Lawgivers is only to procure the Advan- 2h Eye 


tage of the Publick, and that End being ſuffi- of Hu- 


_ Eiently anſwer'd by the External Perforniance of man Law 


Good Actions, whatever the Intention of the Ct. 


Actor may; be, they are uſually ſatisfied » if 
che outward Action be conformable to their 
Injunctions. Yet in Bad Actions, even amongſt 
Human Judges, more regard is had to the In- 
tention; and where this appears to have been ab- 
ſolutely wanting, as happens in things done 
thro Invincible Ignorance or Error, the Action's 
accounted Involuntary; but every Bad Action, 
done with Deſign and Premeditation, is look d 
upon to be more or leſs Enormous, according as 
on Intention ſeeras to have been more or leſs 


With regard to the Matter of Moral Actions, 4 Com. 
That Good Action is eſteem'd perfect in its kind, pleat or 


which is entirely accompliſh'd, and which wants ***** 


no Part that it ought to have. Thoſe which 54. 


do not come up to this Point of Perfection, are 
reckon'd leſs perfect, according to their De- 

fects that way, whether they were deſtitute of 
ſome 


Action, 


0949) 
ſome Fel which ſhould have made em compleat; 
or whether they were (i) interrupted in their Per» 
formance. Bad Actions on the other Hand, are 
deem ' d worſt in their kind, which have fully ar- 2 
riv'd at the End propos d, and are leſs ſo accords EN 
as they fall ſhort of this final Completion. * 
Of the "Beſides all this, ſince one Action may be con- 

elative 4 about a more Noble, another about a more 
Quantity Jonoble Objett'z and ſince one may produce more 
Aion, Good or Evil than Another, it is plain; that 
upon this account likewiſe l Good Acti- 

ons, ſome are far betrer, and nec Bad AR 
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jon it ſelf, when the [nterruption proceeds from an 
impoſſibility, the Reſult of ſome unforeſeen Accident, 
or ſome invincible Obſtruction, and not of any way ward 
Humour of our own to defiſt from a | good | a 
ve * once 19 
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— or of being conſider'd as on. 
really * to ſuch. and ſuch a Party; it 
remains, that we ſee ham and by what means it 


may be Actuaſy impured, ſo as to produce ſome 


Moral Kück either in the Agent ot fore other 
Ferlon: Wenn 048; FB 261 us 
And here we = diftinguiſh botironn thoſe 
Aktion which are expreily injoin'd or prohi- 
bired - by Law,; and thoſe which are left to 
every Man's Pleaſure: Actions of the former 


kind are then ſaid to be impured to the Agent, 


when the Legiſlator declares him to be the Au- 
thor of them, and at the ſame time decrees, 
that their ordinary Effects ſhall redound on him; 
that is, that he ſhall de entitled to the Rewards, 
or obnoxious to the Penalties due to ſuch Acti- 
ons. But the latter kind of Actions are then 
aid to be imputed, when he, who without be- 
ing bound by any Neceſſity, has exercis'd 
them for the ſole uſe and benefit of another 
Man, does ſigniſie that he undertook ſuch an 
Action purely for that other Man's ſake, and 
out of an Intention to oblige him. 

+ The former kind of Imputation is ſubdivided 
into Impatation of Favour and Imput ation of Debt. 


Imput ation of Favour is, when a Man, out of Iwputati- 
meer Benevolence, derives upon another the on Fa- 


Effects perform'd by a third Perſon; which 


Effects the ſecond Party had no Right-to with: 


| K have already fawn what Conditions 4 gu! 
uir'd to make an Attomcupable Impuati- 


* 
l . 


„ 580 
out the Grant of the frſt; or when one out of 
free Kindneſs makes a more conſiderable Effect 
redound to the Agent, than his Action would 
of it ſelf have ptocur d him: .. $640 

But this ſort of Imputation holds in Matters 
of Reward only, and not in Matters of Penalty. 
For ſuch is the Nature of good Things, . that 


they may be given Gratis, without any the 


11:32:11: leaſt Colour for ſo doing: But common Rea- 


ſon will not allow us to derive on aànotlier the 
Effetts of a bad Action, which he is not really 
guilty of, and without the Imput ation of which, 
theſe Effects would not be the Conſequence of 
his natural Condition; and therefore twould 

be unjuſt for a Crime, meerly another's, to take 
from me what Nature gives every Man on the 
very Account of his being a Man; or under 
the ſame Pretext, to impoſe on me, what Na- 
ture, hy an Indulgente univerſal to Mankind, 
has forbidden me to ſuffer without ſufficient 
Grounds. (tet oF DS mel ; er SI GLO CT 
Thus a Prince, for inſtance, may impute to a 


Son who has merited nothing by his own Acti- 


ons, the Services of his Father, and in conſi- 
deration of thoſe, advance him to Honours 
and Employs not otherwiſe his due; but it 
would be entirely unreaſonable to Puniſh the 
Innocent for the Parent's Crimes. It may hap» 
pen, indeed, that the Parent's Fault ſhall be 
the Occaſion of not conferring on the Son. ſome 
Advantages, or of depriving him of thoſe 
which he was neither to receive nor retain. but 
under certain Conditions; but a Perſon thus 
dealt with, cannot be ſaid to ſuffer an Evil 
which his natural State would otherwiſe have 
made him a Stranger to; for Nature has given 
no Security to Children that they ſhall infallibly 
poſſeſs the Parents Goods or enjoy their Ho- 
. nours. 
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(97) | 
nours ; and there are ſome Miſdeameanours too 
ſo Heinous, as to juſtify the Baniſhment of 
Children tho? altogether Innocent; for no one 
has a Right from Nature of Living in this or 
that particular State; but every one attains to 
ſuch a Right by an Act of his own or of ſome 
Body elſe; a Clauſe of which Right may be, 
That he ſhall forfeit it in caſe his Parents ate found 
Guilty of ſuch and ſuch Offences + It not being 
any ways repugnant to Reaſon that the poſſe(- 
fion of a Right ſhould depend on contingent 
Terms. | 19 | 


Imput ation of Debt confiſts in this, That thoſe Imputati- 
whom it concerns that an Action be done or. not oi oof | 
done, do declare that the ſaid Action belongs to Debts 


the Agent, and that the Effect aſſion'd to that 
as all redound or fall upon 1 The, ſup- 
poſe a Law decrees a Reward to ſuch or ſuch a 
good Action; the very Moment it appears to 
im, whoſe Buſineſs it is to ſee the Execution 
of the Laws, that ſuch an Action has been per- 
form'd, the Author of it has a full Right of 
demanding the promis'd Reward. But when a 
Man is order'd to do ſo and fo. without Propo- 
fal of a Recompence, he ought to be ſatished 
with the bare Approbation of his Superior, and 
to eſteem it a very ſufficient Requital that he 
has avoided his Diſpleaſure. On the other 
Hand, whoever commits an Action that's pro- 
bibited, muſt expeck as ſoon as ever he's diſ- 
cover'd to be the Author of it, to ſuffer the 
Penalty in that Caſe provided. 
But here we muſt obſerve, that when many 
Perſons are concern'd in the doing or not doing 
of an Action, if one of thoſe Perſons ſhall not 
impute it to the Agent, he cannot however pre- 
judice the Right the re# of them have. Thus, 
if a Man has done r Injury, I may forgive 
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him for my own part; but this takes nothing 


- off from the juſt Pretenſions my Superiors have 
to take Cognizance of the Affair. And thus 
5 too the Pardon which God Almighty vouchſafes 


repenting Sinners, does not at all hinder the 
Proceedings of Human Fudicatures ; but when 
all the Perſons, whom the doing or not doing 
of a thing concerns, agree not to impute it; in 
ſuch a Caſe the Action, as to its Moral Effect, 
is look'd upon as if it had never been com- 
mitted. | | 1 
What may Very different from the Imputation we have 
aur been ſpeaking of, is That by which the Agent 
ol 7 is faid to impute an Action be might have omitted, 
others. to the Party for whoſe Uſe and Ad vantage he 
per form'd it. He might have omitted, I ſay, be- 
cauſe Actions expreſly injoin'd or forbidden 
are not capable of ſuch an Imputaion y but when 
for the Sake of another Man, I do what I might 
juſtly have omitted, of omit what I might 
fairly and conveniently have done, *tis highly 
reaſonable that I ſhould impure my Service to 
him, that is, ſnould claim his Acknowledge- 
ment of my Kindneſs, and of his Obligations 
to me in proportion to what he has been a 
Gainer by it. | 
This Imputation however is altogether ab- 
ſurd, unleſs in the Actor there was a real In- 
tention of procuring ſome Advantage to the 
other Perſon, and in him an Expreſs or at leaſt 
a Preſumptive Conſent of accepting the Favour 3 
for *twould be a ſtrange piece of Impertinence 
for a Man tothink me oblig'd to him for Service 
forced upon me againſt my Inclinations; or to 
expett that I ſhould own for a Kindneſs what 
he did without any Regard to me, or perhaps 


with a Deſign to hurt me. 


8 
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who does a thing which he's indiſpenſably o- 


a Perſon, when he was not willing to accept 


r oo See RR. i. A OE... 


regard to the Power preſcribing it; for what 
to encourage and excite Obedience, and is not 


with reſpect to Men, entitle us to Merit, are 


* 
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Hence tis a to gather what is the Force 
of Merit, and what Actions are properly 
meritorious, Actions that ſome Folks vainly 
boaſt are obligatory even on God himſelf. Now 
the Foundation of all Merit is the Performance 
of a Work we were not bound to perform, and 
which no body had a Right to require of us; for he 


blig'd to do, only diſcharges his neceſſary Du- 
ty, and the Action has nothing in it of Szper- 
errogation + Nor muſt we pretend to impute what 
we were not bound to do, as a Favour done to 


it; and much leſs if it proved no ways Bene- 
ficial to him. | 

Whence ?tis plain, that no Man can have No Vork 
any Merit with reference to Almighty GOD, % yd me 
even tho it were poſſible for him to pay a full Tot 
Obedience to all the Divine Laws; and that „ x- 
therefore GOD cannot any otherwiſe become /pe# to 
a Debtor to Mankind, but upon Account of his God. 
free Promiſe, the Breach of which would be 
repugnant to his Goodneſs, and not that any 
Right, properly ſo call'd, is thereby deriv'd on 
us. And indeed no Action preſcrib'd by 
Superior whatever, does produce a Merit wit 


is frequently given by way of Recompence up- 
on the Compliance with a Command, is only 


the Reſult of the Agent's Merit, but the Donors 
Offer. The only Actions then that can, even 


ſuch as we were not at all oblig'd to do in Fa- 
vour of em. Now when *tis determin'd by an 
expreſs Covenant, what the Retribution of this 
Merit ſhall be, we call it Wages; but when as Wages, 
to the Manner, the 1 and the Proportion FX what. 
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( 100) 
the Retribution, tis left to the Will and E- 


quity of the other Party, it bears the Name of 
Reward, Reward, which Reward conſiſts either in corporeal 


what, Things, as Money, Land, &c. In Incorporeal, 


as the Grant of ſome Priviledge and Immunity 
or In Moral, as Honours and Dignities; or in 
Notional ones, as Statues, Inſcriptions, Crowns, 

Kc. \ | | 
And as e Merit reſults from good Actions we 
were not oblig'd to, and eſpecially from ſuch 
as others have an Advantage in: So bad Actions, 
eſpecially ſuch as Damage and Injure others, pro- 
Demerit, duce Demerit, which Demerit indiſpenſably 


what. engages every Man to make Satisfaction for the 
Harm hehas done. 


The ſeve- ., Now there are in human Courts five ways of 


ral ways cancelling this Demerit, the Rules of which are 
by which 


as follow ; I. When the Puniſhment ſigniſied by the 

E e e,, 
in Hu- is no longer culpable ; for no Body ſuffers twice, 
manſudg- at leaſt any thing that looks like a new Puniſh- 
freed from 1 for the ſame TR. 3 n. 
Gul. A Perſon is Acquitte is es, is to be 
— deem d A III. The Death of the Criminal 
obliterates his Crime; tho' ſometimes in extra- 
ordinary Caſes, and for a Terror to others, Se- 

verities are ſhewn on the Body, the Goods, 


and the Memory of Wretches even after they 


are Dead. IV. By length of Time, Crimes are ſo 
far taken away, as that the Malefattor cannot after- 
wards. be brought to Fuſt ice for thom. V. Laſtly, 
PA Pardon from the Sovereign diſcharges the Offender, 
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of our Judgment. 
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That it is not 1 to the Nature of 
' © Man to live wit boat Law. © 


He in the preceeding Chapters given 
a ſhort Idea of Moral Things in general, 
together with the Explication of the moſt 
uſual Terms, we come now to fall more directly 
on qur main Deſign: And the firſt inquiry we Whether 
are to make here is, Whether t would be conveni- Man 
ent or not, for Men to paſs their Lives without the Fo bt 155 
Reſtraint of any Law. Thoſe who are for the %% Re. 
Affirmative, urge that they cannot find to what firaint of 
Purpoſe God ſhould give us a freedom of Will ſo Laws ? 
flexible and ſo undetermined, and yet confine us 
afterwards to the Neceflity of ſubmitting to 
certain Rules. "7 7 

But if we conſider it, an Abſolute Liberty Abſolute 
would be ſo far from being uſeful, that it would Liberty 
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indeed be deſtructive to Human Nature, and 7 


0 175 = Yo of B 
that therefore the binding and reſtraining it 1 


with Laws, is highly conducive to the Good 


and to the ſafety of Mankind. And this Conſi- 


deration will at the ſame time diſcover how far 

one may let looſe the Reins to a Faculty ſo Fickle 

and ſo Active. Here then we muſt know that 
Liberty in general implies an Internal Power of Liberty 
doing or. omitting things according to the Direttion 1 

This Definition granted; if we run over the | 

univerſal Frame of Things, we ſhall find that 

many have no Liberty at all, ſuch as are all Ina- 


nimate and Vegetative Creatures. Others enjoy 
ſeveral kinds of Liberty and in ſeveral Degrees. 
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Whit But an Abſolute Liberty, void of all Impedi- 
8 Li- ment and of all Deſect, is applicable to God 
ry i alone, and is the nobleſt Attribute of his Su- 
preme Eſſence; a Perfection not only Infinite in 
it ſelf, but accompanied too with Infinite Power. 

And therefore if God does not do ſome things, 

or every thing that appears poſſible to us, tis no 

This Li. defect of his Liberty, but only becauſe He does 
berry not not judge it proper; ſo likewiſe when we ſay 


abridy'd He cannot do ſome particular Things, this does 
by His not 


doing not proceed from any outward Obſtrufion, ei- 


ſuch and ther Natural or Moral, but from his own Goed 
ſuch Pleaſure, which we Moraliſts conceive directed by 
Things. the Grandeur and Excellence of His Nature. Thus 
God's ju- too the Juſtice that we aſcribe to God, is not to 
ſtice in be ſuppos'd to bear a Regard to any Obligation 


relarion or to any Right another Perſon has, as «the No- 


ped e tion of Human Tuſtice neceſſarily implies: 
Niles, : | 
what, But in as much as He has ſhewn both by His 


Works and by His Revelations, that ſuch a 
manner of acting is ſuitable to His Nature, we 


expreſs it by the ſame Term which denotes our 


own Equitable Dealings towards other Men : And 
thus the Reaſon, why God does not fail to do 
punQually what He has promis'd, is not becauſe 
His Liberty is reftrain'd by any Obligation ariſing 
from His Promiſe; but becauſe tis not agreeable 


to the Divine Excellency to let us expect in vain, 


| what He Commands us to expect; or becauſe to 
The per- Violate a Promiſe implies an Imperfection, from 
formance which the ſupreme Nature is immenſely remov'd. 
of God's Upon which account we Men do not challenge 
Promiſes, the Divine Promiſes as of Rioht belonging to 
Gif. us, but receive em with the profoundeſt Reve- 


rence, and moſt humble Gratitude, as ſo ma- 


ny meer Gifts, For what God performs up- 


on Promiſe, is as much a Favour as what he 
vouchſafes without any ſuch ſeeming Engage- 
ment. | As 
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As for Beaſts, they too have ſome Degree In what 
of Liberty, but tis a Liberty very inconſidera- wn Li. 
ble ; they are concern'd but with fem Objects, yy 
and thoſe they regard very ſuperficially, being conſiſts. 
ſcarce ſenfible of any Thing but what tends. to 
the Service of their Belly, and obſerve neither 
Rule, nor Law, nor Right, either with one ano- 
ther or with Mankind. A fort of Marriage in- Brutes 
Need there ſeems to be among. ſome of em, % „fe 
but this goes na farther than the Act of Copula- 5, of 
tion; for moſt of em as ſoon as they have ſatis- 
fied their Luſtful Deſires, retain no farther 


Marks of Love, no Senſe of Shame, no Regard 


to Off-ſpring- And thoſe that; are the Fondeſt That what 

of their Young continue their Kindneſs no long- ben ſeem 

af than till they are able to provide for them- 7 Lea 
elves: After this Period, all Affection is loſt ,- ** 

on both Sides, Duty and Gratitude, Property and kind is 

Compaſſion, are what they are unacquainted with ; Inſtinct, 

nor is there among them any ſuch Thing as on = 
Eſteem or Honour, or Government or Prerogative : _ — 

2 .* only of 

Tis true, likeneſs of Kind, does produce in Vir.ues, 

ſome Creatures a Reſemblante of Friendſbip and 

. Society : Hence many delight to live in Herds, 

and the Fierceſt of em have ſome Averſion to 

Preying on their own Kind; but this Averſion 

ceaſes, when the Affairs of the Belly intervene. 

And the Reaſon why ſome Creatures exerciſe a 

little Shadow of Submiſſion, Love, Fidelity and 

- Gratitude towards Men, is purely to be aſcrib'd to 

Cuſtom, and to their Deſire of being ſupplied 

with Food. In a Word, tho' by virtue of a by 

Superior Force, we can, and often do confine Brutes 

.the external Motions of Brutes, yet there's no e % 4 

intrinſical and moral Tie to bind em. 549 ese e 

No if any one is ſo Curious as to inquire on hei ub. 

what Account theſe Creatures are allowed a confin-d 
Liberty ſo Independant of any Law, the plain % Laws. 
[rf H 4 Rea- | 
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not given em a Mimd capable of knowing what 
Law is. And indeed there was no Occaſion to 
eſtabliſh a Law for the Preſervation of ſuch Be- 


ſo denied the Privilege of an Immortal Soul. 
Another Reaſon why Brutes have no need of the 
Reſtraint of Laws is, becauſe their Appetites are 
rais'd by nothing elſe but by Hunger'or Thirſt, 
or ſalacious Deſire ; for their Satisfaction in all 
which Enjoyments, Nature has made very plen- 
tiful Proviſion. Neither is it likely that their 
unlimited way of Proceeding ſhould do us any 


Cunning enough' to prevent any ſuch unhappy 
Effects. 0 % 2:19 1991.5 Hs 

So large No our Creator would not indulge us Men 
a Liber- jn ſo lawleſs a Liberty, becauſe *twas altogether 
Realte inconvenient for us. The Dignity of Man, and 
have, was bis Excellency above all the other Parts of the Ani- 
not con- mal World, made it requiſite that hit Actions ſhould 
venient he ſquar d by ſome Rule; without which, no Or- 
for Men. der, no Decorum; no Beauty can be conceiv'd. 
8 Hence it is our greateſt Honour, that we have 


obtain'd an Immortal Soul, a Soul indued with 


the Light of Underſtanding, with the Facul. 

ties of judging of Things, and of making a 

proper Choice, and with an admirable Capaci- 

The Soul ty for- Arts and Knowlege. And certainly this 
of Man Soul of ours with all theſe Endowments was de- 
not den ſign d for a much nobler End than to keep the 
fs PF A ;, Body from Corruption, which might be as well 
%% ſecured without ſo magnificent and pompous a 
f.omCor- Proviſion 3 beſides the Principal of its Faculties 
pupgion, are ſueh as contribute very little this way, and 
cut for would be entirely uſeleſs in a Lawleſs, Brutal, 


r 


Virtues and un ſociable Life: And the more conſidera- 
\ * „ : - &' 8 Ar J i ble 
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Reaſon ſeems to be, becauſe God Almighty has 


ings as are not only produced by Nature with 
ſuch vaſt m—_— and ſo little Pains, but are al- 


great Damage, ſince we have Strength and 
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as ble and numerous the Talents are we have re- 
at cCeived from god, the more ſhameful would it 
to be to let em Ruſt for want of Improvement, 
e- or to ſquander em away at all Adventures, for 
th want of Order and Regulation in the Manage» 
* J..;*è f Ta UE BIR ER 7 
ul. But there's one thing indeed, in which the 2½ Sad 
he natural State of Man ſeems to be in a far Condition 
re worſe Condition than that of -Brutes, and that of Man 
2 is, that there is ſcarce any Animal that comes into 1 mſulf 
all the World attended with fo much Weakneſs 5 {0 and una. 


that it would be a kind of Miracle for a Child, jfted by o- 
without the Aid and Aſſiſtance of ſome body ther. 
elſe; ever to arrive at an Age of 'Maturityz © 
for even now after ſuch a variety of Inventions 
for ſupporting the Neceſſities of Human Life; 
how many Tears Care and Information does it 
require to qualifie a Perſon by his on Pains 
and lnduſtry to get a Livelihood, and to find 
himſelf Cloaths and Victuals? Let us ſuppoſe 
a Man at his full Growth, without ever having 
had any Education or any Converſe with Peo- 
ple, left all alone in ſome Deſert or other, and 
conſequently unprovided of any Knowledge 
but what his own poor Experience furniſh'd 
him with; what a miſerable Creature muſt he 
be + Dumb and Naked, Maſter of no other 
Powers and Capacity than to pluck the Herbs 
and Roots about him, or to gather ſome wild 
uncultivated Fruit; to quench his Thirſt at the 
(firſt Spring, of River, or Ditch he meets with 5 
to creep into ſome Hole or Cave for a ſhelter 
fromꝭthe Injuries of the Weather, or to cover 
over his Body with Moſs, and Graſs, and 
Leabes: Thus paſſing his Time in tedious Idle- 
neſs, trembling'at every Noiſe, and ſtarting at 
the Approach of every Creature, till at laſt 
Hunger and Cold, or the Fury of ſome Ren 
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_ M1 the Beaſt put a period to his wretched Days. Whats 
nels of ever Conveniences therefore accompany human 
Man ow. Life, are all the Reſult of that mutual Aſſiſt ance 
in io we afford one another; inſomuch, that next to 
Society. God, there is nothing in the World from which 
Man can derive greater Advantages than from 
Man himſelf. 
Man is And yet this Creature, as 
Rue to being ue ful and beneficial, has a thouſand Faults 
(00 and Vices, and is no leſs qualified for Injury and 
that in- Mi ſchief. And this makes it hazardous to have 
cline bim any Converſation and Dealings with him, and 
zo Mil- one muſt be always on one's Guard, leſt in- 
chief: ſtead of the Kindneſs might be expected from 
him, one meets with Harm and Damage; for 
tis certain, that there is ſcarce any ſort of 
Beaſt that ſeems to have ſuch an Inclination to 
Miſchief, as is obſervable in Aan: Beaſts are 
ſeldom Outragious, but when either Hunger 
or Luſt provokes them, and theſe are Deſires 
very eaſily ſatisfied, and when once they are ſo, 
they are not ſoon exaſperated, nor do they any 
Hurt unleſs they are: But in Man the Motions 
of Love are not confind to any certain Seaſons z 
bis Luft is always ready, and is much oftner 
exefted than is neceſſary for the Preſervation 
of Human Species; his Stomach too is not only 
to be ſatisſied but to be regal d, and he frequent- 
ly craves more than it is able to digeſt. Nature 
has taken Care Beaſts ſhall want no Clothing, but 
Man turns the Neceflity of being cover d into 
an occaſion of Fanity and of Pride. Beſides, 
he is ſubject to ſeveral Paſſions and Deſires that 
| Brute; know nothing of, ſuch as longing for Su- 
perfluuties, Covetouſneſs, Ambition, End, Jea- 
as a Emulation, and Contentions of Nu; and 
 whoeyer conſiders moſt of the Quarrels and 
Wars that ariſe amongſt Aer, will find 5 
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capable as he is of 
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they proceed from ſuch Inclinations and Pro- 


ee, as never diſturb the Peace of Brues. 


ow all and every of theſe Diſpoſitions, are 
ſuch as may, and often do ſtir up People to 
Miſchief one another: Add to this, that fo 
exceſſively Inſolent are ſome Folks Humours, 
that they can't but give Offence even to thoſe 


who are naturally of a quiet eaſy Temper, and a 


force them for the Safety of their Liberty and 
their Lives, to put themſelves in a 
reſiſting the Inſults of ſuch bold and. daring 
Wretehes; and ſometimes too the Ssarrity of 


what ſeveral are, at one and the ſame time 


Competitors for, or of what there is not enough 
at preſent to gratiſie the Deſires and Occaſions 
of each luxuriant Fancy, ſets Mankind toge- 
ther by the' Bays. ere bas e 
And as Man has ſuch an Inclination to Miſ- And has 


chief, ſo has he alſo ſufficient Strength and Power (uſſicient 
to bring about the Harm he intends., for tho' he Power to 


but his ill 
has no Teeth, nor Claws, nor Hornsto render him Defrn: is 


formidable, as the generality of Beaſts have, Executi- 
yet does the Dexterity of his Hands, and the on. 
Cunning he is Maſter of, abundantly make a- 


mends for theſe, and capacitate him to execute 


That by Subtilty and Stratagem which he cannot 
compals by open Force; ſo that tis a very eaſy 
Thing 'for one Man to receive from another 
what is the greateſt of all natural Evils, his 
Deat h. | 

Beſides all this, tis obſervable, that a much Tzere i; 
greater variety of Diſpoſitions may be diſcover'd an 
in Men than in any other ſort of Creatures. Men a 
For amongſt Beaſts all of the ſame kind are for 7 — Va- 
the moſt part indued with the ſame Inclinations, . 
and govern d by the ſame common Appetites and . 
Affections; we may underſtand a whole Species 
by the Knowledge of one ſingle Member of — 4 

we U 
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(103) 
but amongſt Men there are not more Heads than 
Sentiments, and every one is equally zealous in 
preferring his own Opinion. Nor are: all moy'd 
with ſimple and uniform Deſires, but with ſuch 

as are as vaſt in their Number as they are diffe- 

rent in their Mixture and Compoſitions 3 nay, 

nN the very ſame Perſon is frequently unlike him- 
ne May's ſelf, and what he at one Time moſt paſſionatel 

ene Man's fel, PAINONATELY 

\ Temper longs for, he ſhall at another moſt vehemently 

Kae ' deteſt. Nor is there a leſs variety in their 

AlteraU- Studies, their Employments, their Qualifications, 

ons. and their Parts, as appears from their number- 

leſs Profeflions, and their endleſs Methods of 

Living. And now | what horrid Confuſion, what 

eternal Diviſions would there be in the World, 

were not all theſe Matters adjuſted by the Ties 

of Reaſon, and by the Lamt of Nature 
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"d CHAP. x. g 
e- b of the State of Nature. | 
Ys i | 
wh y the Ste of Nature, in our preſent In- The 47. 
10 Wy, 6 not mean that Condition, + 7 3 
rd which 3 18 8 4 defign'd us by Nature, as 2 the 
% the moſt Perfect and the moſt Agreeable; but ſuch $11 of 
2 a State as we may conceive Man to be placed Nature. 
oF in by his bare Nativity. \ , 
* That we may have clear and diſtinct Notionns 
L, of this ſuppos'd 4 we ſhall fir ſt conſider it 


in it ſt 155 nd ſnew what Rights and what Jncon- 
veniences attend it, that is, what wonld be the 
Condition of particular Men it there were-no 
Arts or Inventions ſet a foot, and no Communi- 
ties eftabliſh'd in the World. And then ſecond- 
lj, we will confider it as it regards others, and 
examine whether in this Caſe the State of Na- 
ture be a State of Peace or War; that is, whe- 
ther Men who live in a natural Maden ſo as 
neither to be ſubject to one anot her, nor to acknow- 
ledge one def Maſter, are Likely to prove 
Enemies or Friends. 
Now to form in our Minds ſome Image of The Noti- 
this State of Nature, we muſt conceive it either onal w 
as it is repreſented to us Notionally and by way o conſe 
of Fict ion, or as there is real ach a State. 4ering the 
15 For the former Idea we muſt fancy either that . 
at the Beginning of the World, a certain Mul- 
titude of Men farted up into Being all at once, 
without any manner of Dependance on one 
another, as the Story goes of the Cad mean Bro- 
tbers: Or elſe, that all Mankind are at this 
preſent Time ſo diſengag d from all Ties of So- 
8 and Government, that every Man * 
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| for the Future act as he pleaſed, and retain no 
other. Relation with any Body than of Likeneſs of 
The Real Nature. But the real State of Nature takes Place 
8 among thoſe, who being united with ſome par- 
what, ticular People, by a peculiar Alliance, have no- 
thing common with the reſt of the World, but 
the Quality of Human Creatures, and therefore 
can owe em no other Offices than what can be 
reciſely demanded of em as they are Men. 
is thus that the Members of ſeparate Indepen- 
dent Families liv'd heretofore, and tis upon 
this very Foot that different Communities, do to 
"FX this Day ftand, and Private Perſons too who 
| are not Subjects of the ſame Community. 
How that Tis certain, indeed, that all Mankind were 
State of never univerſally and at once in a State of Nature. 
Nature, For the Children of the Firſt Man and Firſt Wo 
fil re- man, who, as the Holy Scriptures inform us, 
maining, were the Common Stock of the whole Human 
was as Species, were all Subject to one and the ſame 
ff Parernal Authority. Tho' afterwards their De- 
Jom i. feendents, to People the World, and to have 
more Room for themſelves and there Cattle, 
quitting their Fathers Families, went and ſet- 
tled themſelves in different Parts, and ſo al- 
moſt every ſingle Man, became himſelf the 
Father of a ſeparate Family of his own. And 
as the Number of theſe” Independent Families 
increas'd and were ftill diſperſing themſelves 
and looking out for new Abodes; the Particular 
* Ties of Kindred, and theſe Sentiments of Affection 
which That uſually inſpires, inſenſibly wore off, 
till no other Obligation remain'd, than that 
general one of Common Nature. At laſt, when 
Human Kind was very conſiderably multiplied, 
the Experience they had of the Inconventiences 
of that looſe way of living, put thoſe who were 
Neighbours, upon forming themſelves by De- 
grees 
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grees into little Communities, ſeveral of which 

being again united, either by mutual Conſent, or 

by Force, ſwell'd into large and populous Govern- 
ments. And theſe forts of Governments being no 
otherwiſe oblig'd to each other, than by the 
common Tie of Humanity, are to this Day in a 

State of Nature. ig: 

Now the Principal Right of this State is an The | 
abſolute Independance on any but GOD, on which Rights of 
Account, we alſo call it a State of natural Liber-* * | 

y; in as much, as unleſs ſome Human Adt has xx 
7 jected him, every Man is conceiv'd to be per- 
fectly in his own Power and at his own Diſpo- 
ſal, and not to be controll'd by any other's Au- 
thority; and therefore too, every Man is thus 
to be deem'd equal to every Man who neither 
commands him nor is commanded by him. 7 

And ſince Man is naturally indued with the 
Light of | Reaſon to direct him in his Conduct and 
Behaviour, it follows that whoever's in 4 State 
of Nature, is not oblig'd to regulate his Actions 
by the Opinion or the Conſent of any Body living; 
but may do what he pleaſes, provided what he 
does be Conſonant to. ſound unprejudiced Reaſon: 
And whereas that predominant Inclination, which 
is implanted in every Creature Breathing, irre- 
ſiſtibly carries a Man to all imaginable Methods 
of preſerving Limbs and Life, and as neceſſari- 
ly determines him to avert ev'ry Miſchief that 
ſeems to threaten either, and whereas in a State 
of Nature, no one has any Superiour that he's to 
ſubmit his Will and Judgment to, tis conſequent- 
ly at his own Choice and Diſcretion peremptorily 
to reſolve, whether ſuch or ſuch Means are pro- 
per or no for his Safety. For tho' he ſhould 
give ever ſo much Ear to what any other Advi- 
ſes, he's fill at his Liberty to examine it, and 
may either comply with or reject it, as he ſhall 
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chink moſt convenient for His Purpoſes. ho 
here that his Management: of himſelf may 


ſuch as it ought, he muſt never allow himſelf to 


deviate from the Dictates of Right Reaſon, nor 
from the Lam of Nature. 
But however agreably this Idea of an Inde- 


conveni- pendance in a State of Nature may entertain out 


ences of a 


State of 
Nature, 


This appears by Procopius's Story (J. 11. Gothic.) of a 


Fancies, tis not without. its many Inronveni- 
ences ; Inconveniences, which thoſe who live 
out of all manner of Civil Society, cannot but 
meet with, whether we ſuppoſe every ſingle 


| Perſon ſpending his Days in an utter Solitude, 


or only conſider the Caſe and Circumſtances of 
ſeparate Independent Families fin former Ages. 
For the Firſt, Let us imagine a Man thrown at 
a venture into the World, and then left intirely 
to himſelf, furniſh'd with no uncommon preterna- 
tural Endowments of Body or Mind, nor any 
ways under the peculiar Guardianſhip of Heaven * 


The Condition of ſuch a Perſon could not prove 


otherwiſe than extreamly Miſerable, whether 
he were in Infancy or at Maturity and full Growth. 
If an Infant, he could not but ſuddenly Periſh, 
unleſs ſome Brute Creature, by a kind of Mira- 
cle ſhould offer its Duggs for his Support, and 
then he would neceſſarily imbibe (a) the Fierce 
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(a) The Fierce and Wild Temper of his Sabag# Nur ſe. ] 


Child nouriſh'd by a Goat, Mr. Hertius cites allo here 
Hart knock de Polon. I. 1, c. 11. who tells you ſomething 
like this, of a Child nouriſh'd by Bears, who was brought 
to Warſaw, and preſented to Caſimir King of Poland, in 


the Year M DC L.XI. I ſnall tranſcribe at large another 


{uch Relation, that the ſame Mr. Hertins has ſet down in 


his Diſſertation de ſocialitate, primo Fur. Natur. principio, 
57 1. leaving it to the Reader to examine the validit 
the Teſtimony the Author gives us for its „ 
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Wild; Temper of his ſavage Nurſe. If at Ad- 
turity and full;Growth, we muſt however con- 
ceive him Naked, . incapable of uttering any 
Thing but. Inurticulate Sounds, a ſtranger to 
Culture and Education, amaz d and... fartl'd 
at all about him, and even at his own Being. 
ie His Hunger would make him ſieze greedily on 
whatever came near him, and his Tf would 
direct him to the firſt Water, and any Ben 
or Thictet would be his Lodging. Nay, (6) 
wm thould 
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MCCCKXLIV. they found on, the {ide of Heſſe, a Child» 
Who, as they learnt ſince, was taken at the Aye ol 
three Years, by ſome Wolves that miraculoutly main- 
tain'd him. They brought him to a Tree the better 
part of all their Prey; and in Wintet dug an Hole, 
where throwing in Leaves and Grals, they put the 
Child, lying themſelves round about him to keep him 
om the Cold: They made him walk upon his 
Hands and Feet, and run as they did, ſo that at 
laſt by the Force of Experience, he went almoſt as 
quick, and leap'd as far. When the Folks took hin, 
hey faſten'd him to a piece of Wood to make him 
trait again, and to ule him to go no longer as a 
Beaſt with his Face to the Ground: They brought him 
to Henry the. Prince of Hefſe's Court, and he was often 
heard to lay afterwards, That f it was left to Dit 
choice; be had much rather return to the Wolves thai 
5 among Men. This Fact is related by the Author of 
the Supplement to ' Lambert de Schaffnabutg's Hiltory 
upon the Lear 1344. 1 | 
(hb) Should we ſuppoſe a' number of ſuch belpleſt 
Wretches.] Tho' Mankind were never altogether in ſuch 
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ſuch a State would be, not only to convince us what 
Alvantage we derive from one another, and from that 
Conſide tation to be carried to reciprocal. Sentiments of 
Love and good Neighlourbosd; but beeauſè too it may 
poſſibly Happen that ſome body or ot her may whally, 
or in part be reduced to ſuch an Extremity. A Child 
for Inſtance, may be expos' d in ſome unfreguent ed _ 
fart and if this Child thus abandon'd by the Cruelty 0 | 

18 
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5 a State of Nature; yet is it very propet to reflect what 
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ſhould we ſuppoſe a Number of ſuch helpleſs 
Wretches thrown together by Nature on ſome 
uninhabited Soil, we cannot but think that they 


would, ſo long however, continue in a Brutal 
Wildneſs and Diſorder; till either by their own 


Induſtry and Experience, or by Hints taken 
from the Condutt of Beaſts they ſhould (c)by 
Degrees arrive at ſome Method of Commodiout 
Living. * ; 
bas "Tis 
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his Parents, ſhould grow up withotit any Hun Aſſiſt» 
ance, he would perfe#ly repreſent the State of Nature 


we are ſpeaking of But a Man, who by Shipwreck 


or ſome other Accident ſhould be thrown on Tome unin- 
*habited Iſland, would be only in a certain Degree of This 
State of Nature, becaufe he would ſtill preſerve the Me- 
mory of Arts and other Conveniences of Life, by the 
Favour of which he would be able the more eaſily to 
provide for his Neceſſities: e 


(e) By degrees arrive at ſont Method of, Evieaoiious | 


Living.) Tis reaſonable to believe that GOD Almighty 
inſtructed Men ar firſt in many Things neceffary to Life, 
which for want of Time and Experience, they could 
not otherwiſe have found out. This appears particu» 
larly from Gen. iii. 21. where *tis faid, God mae Adam 
and his Wife Coats of Skins and cloathed them, or as the 
Hebrew exprefles it, ben d them how to do it ; for un- 
teſs it were (o, how could theſe firſ# People in fo ſhort 
a time, deſtitute as they were of Iron Inſtruments, and 
before the Cuſtom of killing Beaffs was eltabliſh'd, 
think of ſuch an Invention and compals it by their 
own Induttry ? From whence in my Opinion, we may 
farther infer that Divine Providence inſtructed them in 
fever.l other Things no leſs neceſſary. to Human Life, 
nor no leſs difficult to find out: Thus God having ex- 
preſly injoin'd our firſt Parents to Till zhe Ground ald to 
Eat their Bread in the Sweat of their Brow, muſt needs 
at the fame time have taught them the Nature of 
Grain, the Seaſon of Sowing, the Manner of Hus- 
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bandry, and the Way of making Bread, which ey | 
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1 cn) 
Tis true, the Members of ſeparate and Indi- 
pendent Families, might have a ſomewhat more 
comfortable Time of it, might have. a few more 
Conveniences ʒ but theſe are nothing if compar'd 
with the Advantages of a Community and a 
e Toa. 12 Piublict 
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could not have diſcover'd themſelves but after a lenz 
Experience and as long Reflections. We read in Hitto- 
ry, that the ancient Inhabitants of Greece, having of; 
by I don't know what Accident, the uſe of Corn, liv'a 
long while upon Acorns and wild Fruit, before the 
3 of Agriculture eame among them again. 
Whereas Adam's very firit Child was an Hut handman ; 
from whence it appears, that this Art was then al- 
ready Known, and conſequently that they had alſo the 
ule of Iron; for there's no occaſion to underſtand what 
the Scripture fays afterwards of Tubal-Cain, Gen. iv. 22. 
as if he had been the firſt Inventor of Iron. We may 
ſuppoſe, that the uſe of this Metal was before more 
Plain and ordinary, and that Tubal- Cain only brought the 
Art of Forging or Iron-work to a greater Perfection ; 
and indeed, tis barely ſaid of him, that he was an 
Inftiufor of every 17 K. in Braſs and Hon. As to 
Fire, the Invention of it appear'd ſo conſiderable to 
the ancient Greeks, that they imagin'd a Prometheus to 
bring it down from Heavens They tell us of the Inha- 
bitants of the Canary and Philippine Iſlands, and of an 
Iſland in China called los Fardenas; that before the Spa- 
-nzards came thither, they knew nothing at all of Fe, 


and perhaps they were ſeveral Ages in this Ignorance, 


neither their own Vit, nor Chance being able in all 
that Time to re-eſtabliſh among them the uſe of - ſo 
neceſſary a thing, See Geor. Horn. de Origin, Gent. 
American. I. 1. c: 8. and l. 11. c. 9. And there are 
alſo ſeveral Nations, who have been a long while Ig- 
norant of the Ule of Iron, tho' there are Mines of that 
Metal in their own very Country, We muſt therefore 
acknowledge that the „t Froplè were early inſtructed 
by Divine Providence in theſe fort of Matters, and in 
many other neceſſaries of Life And if a long time 
afterwards there were People diſcover'd, among whom 
the ule of ſome of thele Things was entirely loſt ; 


this is accounted for, either becauſe it was their 1. 


— 


(116) oY” 
Public Government, not ſo much as to what re- 
gards the ordinary Occaſions of Life, which a 
ſingle Family might pretty well provide for at a 
ITime when Appetites and Paſſions were kept 
within better Bounds but, as to what regards 
People's Security, which is abundantly greater 
in a Civil State than in a State of Nature. For, 


to ſay all in a Word, (d) in 4 State of Nature, 
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tune to be ſettled in ſome barren Country 3 or becariſe 


a Company of them beirg forced by the Violence of 


ſome ambitious Creatures they were not able to with- 
' ſtand; to fly in haſte to ſome diſtant and entirely delart 
Country, they prove unprovided of all thoſe Inſtru- 
ments and Tools they ſerv'd themfelves with. in the 
Place thzy quitted ; or, becauſe being a Colony going 
to fix in ſome diſtant Land, they neglected to carry 
thither ſuch ſorts of Inſtruments, or by ſome Accident 
dropp'd 'em in the way ; after which it was extreamly 
difficult to get others of that kind for want of a com- 


mon and ſettled Trade abroad. There are Folks how- 


Ever, who have endeavour'd in ſome Meaſure to Reme- 


dy this Lols by making uſe, as well as they ean, of 


other Tools lets proper for the Service of Life. Thus 
ſeveral of the Americans uſe, inſtead of Iron, Oyſter- 
ſpells, Beaſts Bones and Teeth, Canes, and ſuch other 
Things as theſe. an 
(4 ) Ina State of Nature we have only, &c.] Our Au- 
"thor here carries things a little too far in ſo extrava- 
gantly extolling the Advantages of Civil Society above 


the State of Nature ; For what is there in a. State of 


Nature that ſhould hinder ſeveral Folks from engaging 

together for mutual Defence ? I own, that ſuch a Pro- 
tection, tho” founded upon the united Strength of 
miny, would not be comparable to what We meet with 
in a well regulated Civil Society ; but however, *twould 
' ſhelter us from ſome: of the Inſults we ſhould in a State 
of Nature be expos'd to, becaule we. ſhould. not have 
quite ſo great a number of Enemies to pour. in upon us 
all at once. Beſides, it often happens in a Civil Society 
thai particular Perſons are opprels'd. by the Power of 


the whole Body; an Inconvenience there's no Feat of 


in a Kate of Nature. | 
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mightieſt Kingdoms in Ruins. 


($227) 

we haue only, our own Strength to defend us; but in 
4 Civil Yate, the Strength of every Body elſe. (e) 
In a State of Nature no one can be certain of en- 
jeying the Fruits of his Labours; but in a Civil 
State, every one can promiſe himſelf” the quiet Poſ- 
ſeſſion of em. In a State of Nature, there*s no- 
thing but (F) ungovernable Paſſions, (g) Wars, 

a (5) Fears, 
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f { e) In a State of Nature no one can be certain, &c.] 
On the contrary, it ſeems' as if in, a State of Nature, 
People would commonly enjoy with greater certainty 
the Fruits of their Labour, for poor Sul jects ate often 
ſtripp'd by i/1Princes. * FDC . 4 $55), enen 


(JF) Ungovernable Paſſions, This is what he ſhould 
prove too; for why ſhould the Sway of the Paſſions 
e then more unbounded than tis now ? Add to this, 
that if the Fear of Puniſhments Keeps the lower Peo- 
ple in their Duty, it fcarce makes any Impreſſion on 


the great and the confiderable who eafily find ways to 


elude the Laws; and thoſe, whoſe Paſſions reign with 
"molt Extravagance, and in a manner the molt preju- 
dicial to Human Society, are undoubtedly ſuch as are 
Maſters of a Power there's ſcarce any Inſtince to be 


met with of in a State of Nature, and who in ſuch a 


State, could never have been in a Condition of doing 
half the Miſchief, 
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- (8g) Fars.) Wars are not any neceſſary Conſe- 
quence* of a Stare of Nature, and our Aut bor himſelf 

roves. it a little lower. Therefwould no queſtion of it, 
be ſome Wars ; but they would never be either ſo 


Furious or ſo Fatal, nor of ſuch numbers of People as 


hoſe who often Ravage vaſt Provinces, and lay rhe 
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0 ) Fears.) There would be Methods of removing 


or leflening this Fear: And have we not even in 


Civil Governments more Grounds for apprehending Dane 
ger from Sovereigus and their Miniſtry £ n 
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Fears, (i) Poverty, (k ) Naſtineſs, Solitude, Bar- 
barity, Fe, and Wade, ; but in a Civil 
State, (I) we are under Reaſon's Sway, and feel 
(m) the Bleſſings of Peace, Security, 625 Riches, 
(o) Order, and Beauty, the Charms of Converſa- 
tion, Politeneſs, Learning, and Friendſhip» 


(i) Poverty.) Induſtry and good Management would 
eaſily put _ in a way both of getting and keeping 
what was neceſſary for Life. The Lazy and the No- 
Fuſe would alone be Poor, as they commonly are in 
n Pn.” x 13 | UDO: 15 

Naſt ine /s, itude, Barbarity, ance, 
Vildneſt.] This is founded only o Hobbes's falſe Hy- 
pothefis, that the State of Nature is a State of Var. Nor 
are Civil States always exempr from ſuch Inconveni- 
ences ; witneſs the Empire of Muſcovy; to lay no- 
thing of ſeveral People of Afia, Africa, and America, 
who are no leſs Miſerable and Barbarous for having a 
Sovereign. | 3 115 

(1) We are under Reaſon's Sway. ] Whence then come 
thoſe Monſters of Ambition, Avarice, Velupmno [neſts 
Injuſtice, Cruelty, and Inhumanity that commonly refide 
in the Courts of Princes, and almoſt perpetually ſpread - 
their Contagious Example over the Inferior World: _ 
(uin) The Bleſſings of Race.] The horrible Perſecuti- 
ons that Subjects lometimes luffer, and thejbloody Wars 
that ſo frequently lay waſte the moſt flouriſhing States 
an! Empires, are too evident a Proof that Peace and 
Security do not more ulually reign in Civil States than 
in a State of Nature. ca ch 1 

(n) Kichet.] Why then do we ſee ſo many Folks 
brought to Beggary, ſo many Subjects ruin'd by Extor- 

ons? e 

( 0 ) Order and Jeauty, the Charms of Converſation, 
Politeneſs, Learning, and Friendſhip.) Vanity, Fooliſh- 
nels, Pedantry, itregular Paſſions, Impoſture, and Kna- 
yerys lie often diſguiſed under ſuch fine ſpecious Names 

s thele ; and if there be any thing there that's Good, 
these's room for it in a State of Nitin Beſides, this 


| 
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Order and Beauty, theſe Charms of Converſation, this 


Politeneſs, that they ſo much boaſt of, are no where to 
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- be more Sociable and more Happy than the State of 
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Thus Matters ſtand, with the State of Nature Wet her 

conſider d in it ſelf; there's a more Important at _ 

Queſtion behind, and that is, whether theture a7 ir 

State of Nature, as it regards others, be a State regards 

of Peace or of War? Or, which amounts to others, be 

the ſame Thing, Whether Men who live in a natu- © State of 

ral Freedom. ſo. as neither to he ſubject to one another, War > 

nor to acknowledge one common Maſter, are likely tis 

prove Enemies or Friends ? RY 

And ſince upon this Queſtion, moſt of the 

retgnſions made, and moſt of the Meaſures.tan 

ken by Princes and Sovereigns with Relation to 

Nezgbbourins States are founded, twill not. be 

amiſs to examine a little ſtrictly into the Argu- 

ments alledg'd on either Side. 7 

-.. Thoſe, who. are for having the State of Na- Argue 

jure to be in this Reſpett a State of War, urge ments for 
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be found but in conſiderable Towns. ' Clownery and of War, 


Rudeneſs is the Country's Entertainment in the moiſt 
civiliz'dGoyernments. To conclude then with a more 
exact Parallel between the Hate of Nature and the Civil 
State? Experience informs us, that contrary to the 
natural Bekgu of the CREATOR, and by an Effect of 
human Corruption, both the one and the other of 
theſe States is frequently unſociable and anhappy: Civil 

uppreſſing 
man Pravity, the Civil State muſt,” without doubt; 


Nature But for this Purpoſe we mult fuppoſe, that 
the Civil Society be well govern'd'; otherwiſe, if the 
Sovereign abuſes his Power, or throws off his Care df 
ublick Affairs upon a Mini either Ignorant or 
icious, as it often happens that Prigces do, a Civil 
State is in ſuch a Caſe far more unhappy than a State of 
Nature, as appears from the Number of Wars, Misfors 
zunes and Vices that ariſe from ſuch Abuſes, and from 


which a Kate of Nature would be entirely exempt. 


* — 


See Mr. Locke in his lecond Treatile of Civil Govern” 
ment, c. i. 5. 10, and c. xviii. 17. 2850 4 


—— — 


that al! Men having both the Power and the Will 2 
Reciprocally burting, muſt naturally fear each other, 
and conſequently be in a State of War. That they 
Have the Power appears from hence, That Meri 
of 'Ripe and and ſettled Age, are commonly 
_ equal in Strength: For tho? one may frequently” 
be more Vigorous than another, yet may the 


(20 


9. 
> 


WeakeFt kill the Strongeſt ; the vital Parts of the 
ftouteft Braveſt Fellow, being no leſs obnoxious 
to Death, than thoſe of the moſt” Puny and the 
moſt Impotent; nor can any Degree of natural 
Cunning ſecure 'a Man's ſafety while he has no 
Guard, no Protector but himſelf. As to the 
Will of hurting others, this is in ſome Men out 
of Neceſſity, and in ſome out of Lu# and Paf= 
ſion: For while there are People who pretend 


that they may do any Thing, who arrogate uns 
due Honours, and inſult the reſt of Mankind, 


it's impoſſible but that how modeſt ſoeverFolks 


may be, and how ready ſoever to allow. others 


as much Liberty as they claim . themſelves, 
they'll be forced to be upon the Defenſive againſt 
the Attempts of ſuch Inſolent and Wayward 
Wretches. Beſides, this miſchievous Temper 
often ariſes from the Diſputes about Wit and 
Parts, while every Man thinks himſelf Wiſer 
than his Fellows, and yet cannot bear the ſame 
Pride and Impertinence in others. Hence it 
comes to paſs,” that it is not only Odious to Con- 
tradict, but likewiſe not to Conſent 5, for not to 
fall in with a Perſon's Sentiments, is tacitly to 
reproach him with Miſtake, and to reckon him 
a Foo! for not apprehending ſuch a palpable 
Trith, as every one takes his own Opinion to be; 


and ſince all Pleaſure and Satisfaction of Mind 


conſiſts on looking on one's ſelf as: having ſome 
Advantages above others, *tis impoſſible but that 
now and then ſome Tokens of Contempt will 
I. „ee Toners , THe *ag Fu 
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break out; an Affront that never fails of Pro- 
voking. Laſtly, What moſt generally puts Peo- 
ple fpon. a mutual Intention of Hurting, is that 
many Covet one and the ſame Thing at one an 
the ſame Time and are neither for enjoying it in 
common, nor for ſharing it; and in this Caſe the 
Stronger will have it ; and who is the Stronger, can 
only” be known by Fighting. Upon all theſe 
Accounts, Men muſt needs live in perpetual 
Apprehenſions arid Fealouſies of each other. And 
fince not only natural Inclination, but Reaſon too, 
recommends to every Man his own Safety, and 
for this Purpoſe indulges him in the Uſe of all 
proper Means, of the fulneſs of which Means, 
there being no, Superior, every Man is himſelf 
to determine, there muſt neceffarily'ariſe a De- 
fire rather of preventing others, than of yielding 
to their Invaſion; from whence there will at 
laft reſult a state of Iufinite War; the Conſe- 
querce of which is, that it ſhall be lawful for 
any Man, to do to'any Man, either ſecretly or 
openly, all the Miſchief that he believes 'tis for 


His Intereſt to do; and if he ſhould chance to 


be deceiv'd in this Affair, he offers no Injury to 
ahy Body, fince there's no ſuch Thing as Fuſtice 


and Tnjuſtice but between the Meinbers of the 


Jame Society ; tho indeed he may offend againſt 
Reaſon by employing Means not altogether ſo 


conducive to his Preſervation. ' 


Now there's no great Difficulty in anſwering 23% con: 
Jon | 7 8 , | TEY * = a os MY P* 1 
theſe Arguments; for in the firſt Place, thoſe futation 
who are ſeparated and at a Diftance, cannot imme- of as | 
preceed- 
ing Argue 


iately hurt one another; for he who is Abſent 
cannot hurt me, except by ſome Body elſe who 
is Preſent, and my Poſſeſſions cannot be deſtroy d 


unleſs by one upon the Spo: : And therefore! 


tannot fee, why ſuch People ſhould not rather 
be rec kon'd Friends than Enemies. And then as 
5 PF 1 4352 3 for 
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(122) Fe 
for an equality of Strength, this is certainly 
more likely to reſtrain the Thoughts of Mis. 
chief than to excite em; for no Man in his 
Wits would be for encountring with his Mateh, - 

unleſs driven upon it by Neceſſiy, or encoura 'd 
to hope for Succeſs by the favourableneſs of a 
Opportunity. And indeed all the Arguments 
that are urg'd here to prove that Men muſt 
needs be inclin'd to hurt each other, are particu- 
lar Reaſons, and therefore cannot infer that all 
Mankind are oblig'd to an Univerſal War, but 

only that ſome of em muſt be ingaged in Arms, 
Nor does. it always happen that Quiet, Modeſt 
People have a Vexatious, hiſolent Neighbourhood ; 
or it they have, that they ſhould be perpetually 
in an Humour of teazing and moleiting eni. 
Competitions and Diſputes about Wit and Parts ſel- 
dom prevail but among Perſons above the Ordi⸗ 
nary Level; the greater and vulgar Part of the 
World, have none or but very flight touches 
of that Diſtemper. Nor, Lay, has the All- 
wiſe Creator been ſo unkind, or ſo ſparing in his 
Proviſions for Human Race, that ſeveral mult 
always lay claim to the ſame thing. Farther, 
the general Corruption of Men may caution Folks 
from truſting thoſe they don't thoroughly 
know ; but *twould be abſurd to imagine, that 
this ſuſpicion or  diffidence can Authorize us, by 
way of Prevention, to ſieze or oppreſs another, 
Tha: who has never declar'd any Intention to hurt us. 
here : But after all, it muſt be confeſs d, that what- 
very little eyer Peace there is in a State of Nature, tis too 
ct Weak and Uncertain, and ſuch as without 
Peace fa other Aſſiſtances, would prove but a very mean 
State ef Defence to the aig of Mankind. For tho 
Nature, Nature her ſelf has eſtabliſhed a ſort of es, 


2 al among Men, by Virtue of which we are oblig' | 


be relieq_ not only wot to hurt one another, but on the con- 


me L | trary, 
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trary, to do all the Good Offices we are capa 
of, yet does this Alliance uſually make but : 
very ſlight Impreſſion on thoſe who live, with 
reſpett to each other, in the Independance of a 
State of Nature : So that if we don't look upon 
him, who is not of the ſame Community and un- 
der the ſame Government with our ſelves, as a 


dirett Enemy, we may however regard him as 


a Friend not much to be confided in; and the 
Reaſon of this, as we ſaid before, is, that Men 
have not only ſufficient Pomer for doing Miſchief, 
but are alſo from ſeveral Motives, very often 
inclined to doit. Accordingly we ſee, That in 
a State of Nature there are eternal Jealouſies 
and Diftruſts, reſtleſs Deſires of outwitting and 
undoing one another, and an inſatiable Ambi- 
tion of *Glory and Empire, tho? founded upon 
the Ruins of all the World beſide. And there- 
fore as ev'ry Honeſt Man ought to reſt contented 
with what he has got, and not to diſturb his 
Neighbour, either in his Perſon or his Goods 
ſo every Prudent wary Man, and who has a true 
concern for his own fafety, ſhould in ſuch a 
Manner take all Men for his Friends, as not to 
forget but that they may ſoon become his Ene- 
mies, and conſequently ſo to maintain a Peace 
with 'em, as to be provided, ſhould this Peace 
be ever ſo ſuddenly converted into War ; for tis 
a Maxim _ the ableſt n it is 
proper in the profoundeſt Peace, to think of every 
thing neceſſary for « War” 
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Of the Law of Nature. in general. 


Ilnce then tis inconſiſtent with the Natural 
O Condition of Man for him to act without; 
regard to any fix'd Principle of Conduct, our In- 
quiry muſt be what is that moſt general Rule of 
Human Actions, to which every one, as. he is 4 
reaſonable Creature, is obliged to conform? A 
Rule, Cuſtom has given the Name of the Lam of 

Nature to. es 2 
This the Roman Civilians defined, to be that 
15 45 EY Law which Nature teaches every Creature breathing ;, 
Law ſo that according to this Hypotheſis, whatever 
Common Beaſts as well as Men, have uſually an Inclina- 
to Men tion to, or Averſion from, muſt be ſaid to belong 


and to the | Law . of Nature, and conſequently that 


Bealts. there's a Law common to Men and Beaſts. 

be owing to that Famous old Notion about the 
Soul of the World, of which all other Souls were 
thought. to be only ſo many Particles, exerting 
different Qperations according to the different 
Bodies they were united with, and the different 
Structure of Organs their Powers were to be 
conyey d thro'ꝰ: Such another Whim as that of 
the Mera u, | Tranſmigration, of Souls; 
kiel: ſuppos'd that Man and Beaſts differ d on- 


y in the Figure and Shape of their Bodies, ha- 


ving Souls altogether alike, and paſſing by turns 

from one Species to t other. 85 
Brutes But in as much as tis impoſſible to conceive 
2 ba- how a Creature incapable of Reaſon ſhould be 
2 capable of Law, the generality of Men of learn- 
ing have diſcarded this pretended common Right 
of animate Beings ; for tho' there axe * 
i 9 3 1 4 —— o. 
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I don't know whether this Opinion might not 
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Motions of Brutes, which ſeem to reſemble 
ſuch Actions as denominate us obſervant of the 
Law, yet 3 in reality extreamly different, 
ſince in Brutes they are the meer Effect of the 
Diſpoſition of their Nature, whereas in us they 
are the reſult of Obligation; and therefore when 
Fuſtice, Valour, Pity, Gratitude, or Chaſtity, are 
attributed to any of theſe Creatures, they are | 
figurative Expreſſions driwn from I don't know =» 
what ſhadow of ſuch Virtues remark'd in ſome of Their 
their Proceedings; for however "alike Things ſceming 
may outwardly appear, yet are they by no 2 
Means the ſame if derived from Principles ever 3 14 
W lireie different * food, and 
And as for the Oeconomy of Bees and Ants, how ac- 
and the diſintereſtedneſs of ſome Dumb Crea- 1 
tures, who, in favour of their little ones or * 
. | their Fellows, abandon or abridge the Care of 
their own Concerns ; this is not, as ſome ima- 
gine, from any external intelligent Principle di- 
recting them, as a Pilot ſteers his Veſſel; but 
only from the Nature of theſe Creatures, which 
is by their great Creator diſpos d to produce ' © | 
ſuch and ſuch Motions: Nor is it difficult to 
underſtand, why they do not diſcover the ſame 
Diſpoſitions in other Caſes equally obvious; if 
with the Modern Philoſophers we ſuppoſe, that | 
whatever Form or Soul Brutes enjoy, ariſes from 2 So 
the Figure, Situation, and Movement of ma- of Brutes, 
terial Particles. Beſides, we may even amongſt wat. 
Men find thoſe, who having a wonderful Rea- 
dineſs at ſome ſorts of Buſineſs, are yet ſtrange- 
ly puzzled about others no ways more difficult 
and abſtruſe, which can be owing to nothing 
Elſe than the particular Make of their Bodies, 
\ and eſpecially. of the Brain and Animal Spirits. 
| | [Thoſe therefore who will have a Law of Nature 
in irrational Creatures, becauſe they ſee them 
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acting now and then with ſome Appearanice'of 
3 and Deſign, abuſe the Term of Law 
y an undue and unneceſſary Application of it. 
Nor are the Proofs which ſome Folks draw 
from the Holy Scriptures, at all Concluſive of 


Brutes: For when God ſays to Neab and his 
Gen. ix. „Children, Tour Blood will I require at the Hand 
Brutes Ä every Beaſt; This, according to ſome Expo- 
not capa- ſitors, imports no more than that God would 
Ki. revenge Murther not only when committed by 
the Hands or Meapon of another Perſon, but by 
the Fury too of any Wild. Beaſt ſor” on him 
by the other's Command; others give this Inter 
pretation to the Paſſage, That God will ſome- 
times make even Mild- Beaſts the Inſtruments 
of puniſhing Murtherers.: Others again follow 
the Samaritan Text, where tis, Your Blood will 
T require at the Hand of every living Thing, by 
which they underſtand every Man, as if God 
only declar'd that no Human Murtherer ſhould 
eſcape his Juſtice. 
Lev. xviii· The Law of «Moſes indeed commands that 
23. ff. if any Man or Woman are found Guilty of 
pe by Beſtiality, the Beaſt ſhall be put to Death; but 
2 for, this was not done becauſe the Beat was really 
made to Culpable, but partly leſt the Sight of ſuch an 
ſuffer, Object ſhould excite in ſome other Perſon the 
like Criminal Deſires, and partly leſt the Crea- 
ture remaining alive ſnould keep up the ſcanda- 
lous Remembrance of the human Offender (49 
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( a ) Or leſt it ſhould bring forth ſome cbominable Mon- 
Fer,] Our Author forgets a fourth Reaſcn no leſs con- 
fiderable ; and rhat is, that D, the berter to ſhew 


His Horror and Relentmenr' for ſuch (candalous conn 
would have every Thing deſtroy 'd that any ways contrÞ 


buted towards the Produdtion of them. 


any ſuch Community of Lam between Men and 
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Thus much in Anſwer to the Definition the 
' Roman Civilians give us of the Law of Nature. 


only from Human but from the divine 
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vr leſt it Kae bring forth ſome abomin able Mon- 


Fer, ſuch as is uſually the Effect of ſuch unna- 

tural Impurities. Tho' in this Caſe the Brute 

did not ſuffer for its own Crime, no more than 

when God, to ſhew the Heinouſneſs of the Sin, Deut. xiii. 

order d the Iſraelites in rooting out the Idol atrom 135 16. 

Nations, to deſtroy their very Beaſts, which 

could certainly be no ways capable of Idolatry. 
And when the Law ordains the Goring Ox to be Ex. xxi. 

ned, tis not becauſe the Ox had properly 28. 

ommitted a Fault, but that he might not do 


any Damage for the Future, and that the 


Owner who had been negligent in keeping him 
up, might be puniſh'd by his Loſs ; and there- 
fore they were not allow'd to eat the Fleſh of 
ſuch an Ox. This Puniſhment was —_ 
ſufficient when the Owner did not know | 
his Beaſt was unlucty; for if he did, his own 
Life paid for the Miſchief. 


- 'Others make the Object of it to be ſuch Acts The O;. 
as including in themſelves ſomething morally Good 1*4 of 
or morally Evil, are therefore in their own Nature be Law 


either | Obligatory or Unlawful, and which we 2 


muſt of 'Conſequence ſuppoſe to be neceſſarily com» Moral 
manded or neceſſarily forbidden by God. And this, Neceſlity 


they ſay, diſtinguiſhes the Law of Nature, not 2 Aon 


Law, which does not command or forbid l it 


Things in themſelves Obligatory or Unlawful, 
but by forbidding them — Unlawful, 
and by commanding them renders em Obliga- 
tory. While the Things forbidden by the 
Law of Nature are not therefore Evil becauſe 
God has forbidden em; but God therefore for- 
bad em becauſe they were in themſelves Evil: 
And on the other Hand, the 1 


1 1 128) | 1 
by the ſame Law, are not good of horklly.Netoſs 
ſary by God's injoining'them ; but were there 
fore injoin'd by God, becauſe they were in 
themſelves God]. bn bil 
But now, beſides that, this Hypotheſis does 
not acquaint us, Nhat thoſe Acts art which art 
thus in themſelves Unlamful, nor why they are ſo ; 
we have already ſhewn that no Human Action 
is either Obligatory or Unlawful. before the 
Law has made it ſo; nor ought any Body to 
be ſhock d with ſuch a Scruple as this; If all 
* the Morality of Human Actions depends on 
* ſome Law, might not God therefore have ſo 


< fram'd the Law of. Nature, as to injoin 


«© Things directly contrary to the preſent Max- 
« imsof it? Might he not, for inſtance, a- 
e mong the mutual Duties of Mankind, have 
< put Murder, Theft, Adultery, and Scandal; and 
« amongſt the prohibited Actions, Gratitude, 
ce Fidelity, and Fuſtice ? To thisꝰtis ſufficient 
to reply, in one Word, that *tis' a needleſt 
and preſumptuous Curioſity to enquire. what 
God might have done, when it appears plainly 
what he has done: However we may aſſure 
him too, that ſuch a Scraple implies a manifeſt 
Contradiction; for altho God was not oblig'd 
by any Neceſſity to Create Man, yet when the 
very Moment he determin'd, to create him a 
rational and a ſocial Being, it was impoſſible, 
but that the preſent Law of Nature ſhould agree 
to him, not by an Abſolute but (U) a jo rn 
"Ji tio 
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(+) 4 conditional Neceſſity.) By a conditional Neceſ- 
fity, is meant a Neceſlity founded upon ſame Suppoſi- 
tion, without which there would no tuch Neceſſity be, 
Thus in the Matter before us, we mult ſuppoſe the 
Vill of GOD as a Condition without which _ 

would 


n 
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tional Neceſſity; for, indeed, had Man bee ; 
Engag d to the contrary Performances, God 

had not made him a ſociable, Animal (c) but 

ſome other barbarous and harrid Creature. 

Other there. are -who. ſearch for the Mo. Te Law 
del of the Law of Nature in God himſelf, and fe 
theſe are divided into two Opinions; for, the ,,; com. 
one placing the Original of it in the Divine Mill, mon to 
do hence conclude, that in as much as that Will God and 
is in the higheſt manner Free, God may change Man. 
the Lam of Nature, and injoin what's contrary 

as is done in the Caſe of Poſitive Laws. The 
others, founding it on the eſſential Holineſs and 
Juſtice of God, which are utterly incapable of 
Change or Alter ation, make the Law of Nature 


= 


. 
7 Concerts the former of theſe Opinions, we V God 
have this to remark, that at firſt indeed it en. vill never 
tirely depended on the Divine Will, to produce 718 
or not to produce a Creature of ſuch a Conſti- of Nas 
tution, as that the preſent Law of Nature ſhould ture. | 
neceſſarily agree to him.” But that ſince God _ 
Almighty has aftzally created Man, a Being not ” 
poſſibly, to be preſerved without the Obferva- 
tion of this Law, we have no Gtounds to believe 
that he will either reverſe or alter it, ſo long as He 

brings no change on Human Nature it ſelf, and ſo 

8 A ee las 4 long / 
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2 be no Law of Nature : {ince if GOD were not 
freely, determin'd to ſend ſuch ; 
the World, one could not conceive any Rule of Con- 
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only in his Body and external Shape, and Who ups 

the Account of that Reſemblance had been calld 
Man. This is only a Suppoſition and a Reductit od 
abſurdum, the better to expole the Ridiculouſnels of thi 


contrary Hypotbelis, 


n 


; ZO 3» 6h l ” 
long as the Actions 3 by this Law do by 


a neceſſary Conſequence promote Society, on 

which all the Temporal Happineſs of Mankind 4 

built; while the contrary Ad ions do as neceſ- 

ſarily tend to the Deſtruction of it: that is, ſo 

long as Beneficence, Kindneſs, Fidelity, Gratitude, 
and the like Diſpofitions' ſh 

of uniting Men's Hearts; and Roguery, Perfidi- 


ſetting "em at variance. een 
And the ſame Inconvenience attends the later 
Opinion; for tho? it would be an horrid Impi- 


+ 


all have the Power 


 ouſneſs, Injuſtice, and Ingratitude axe capable ox 


ety to aſſert, That the Lam of Nature contains 


any thing in it repugnant to the Holineſs and 


God's Juſtice of God, yet it would be very difficult 8 


dealings to prove that this Lam is ſo exatt a Copy of 
vi Nen thoſe Divine Attributes, that in what Manner 
not, 3t- | ſoever God Almighty is pleas d to deal with His 
Pr.cedent Creatures, and particularly with Men, in the 


jor Men's ſame Manner the Law of Nature Commands 


dealing Men to deal with one another; for indeed 1 
 withone can't ſee how the ſoveraign Right which God ex- 
another. erciſes towards his Creatures, can he the Model 
of that Right, which is to obtain amongſt Be. 

ings naturally Equal, (d) or how a Law that 
impoſes on Men mutual Obligations, can paſs 


(aj Or how a lam that impoſes, on Men, &c.] We 
muſt farther ſubjoin rwo-important Reflections: I. There 
are ſeveral Aﬀs of Human Fuſtice that can never agree tO 
GOD becauſe of the Excellenie of His Nature: Of this 
kind are a _gieat number of Acts of univerſal Juſtice, 
and rhoſe of particular Fiiftice, tllat regulate Contracts 
invented for the Relief of the Occaſions and Neceflit ies 
of Life. See Pſalm L. ro, 11, 12. Rom. xi. 35, Who, 
for inſtance, would dare to argue thus; Pay your 
Hebts becauſe GOD pays His ? Be you Grateful be- 
cauſe GOD. is lo towards them who have done Him a 
 K3ndnefs ? Qbey thoſe you depend upon, becaule 2 


. ieto+- 44-4 OO wok. 
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if 2 Sketch of that Qmnipotent Authority, which 
is efſentially independent of every Law, and of 


every. Obligation. As for what the Scripture ſays 


of Man's being created in the Image of God, tis 


of no Force in this Caſe; for even thoſe who 
confeſs that Image to be loſt, do yet acknow- 
lege that the Senſe of the Lam of Nature is ftill - 
preſerv d in Man. a; bs v1. a*,. ö 5 "OF 
No if we domt admit any Lam chunon both Cod cai- 
fo Ged and Aan, we may eaſily anſwer thoſe 27 . | 
Inftances that are alleg'd to prove that God can ;'*.. pb 
diſpenſe with the Law of Nature, as when he diſpenſe 
.commanided Abraham to kill his Son, and the with the 
| N ſralites to rob the Egyptians. Fot God the So- Law of 
vereign Lord of all Things has a Right itifigits- Natures 
ly. more Abſolute over his Creatures, than one 9, gers ,,, 
Man can have over another who is by Nature ing that 
His Equal. We therefore cannot properly call ook; con- 
a Diſpen/ation of the Law of Nature, when a 7 10 
Man by expreſs command from Heaven, does 
meerly as His Inftrument, execute ſome Att of 
that Right God has over the whole Creation. 
R K 3 _ 
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obeys His Superiours? Honour your Parents, becauſe 

OD Honduts His? Are not luch Arguments mani- 
feſtly Abſurd ? II. Again; A we don't now GOD but 
by Hit Works, and by raiſing our Thoug bus from the Effet 
40 the Cauſe ; we. know no more of the Divine Perfettions 
Iban as we. retrench the PerfeFions of the Creatures, and 
ſpecially of Mankind from all their Inperfe tions, and 
Aare attribute zo GOD the Perfettivns ſo refin'd. 

hus, 


% 


e e that ſtanding to our Promiſe, 
ſpeaking the Truth, doing no body an Injury, an invVio- 
lable Exerciſe of Juſtice, ate Perfections in Men ; We 


conclude that they muſt needs be in him who is, the 


Original and Abſolute Lord of the Univerſe, but in à 
Manger Infinitely more excellent and worthy of a ſys 
preme and independent Being; and therefore *rwould 

xe Ridiculous ro lay down Divine Juſtice for the Founs 
dation of that which is Human, fince this is abutfs 
Aantiy more known chan the former: 


—— 


of ſome 


1 r 
That the Some too, found the Law of Niatur "IR the 
f People Conſent of all Mankind in general, or on the Agree- 


/ 3, ment either of all Nations, or however of "the 


Ovinions greateſt Part of em, and theſe: the moſt civiliz'd, 
of Goo] in their Notions of Good and Evil. But beſides, 


and Evil that this Way of Proof, by. the Conſent of al 


75 not o 


1. deem; Mankind, is not from the Thing it ſelf, and 
:be Foun. therefore cannot ſhew us why the Lam of Nature 
dation of injoins or prohibits ſo and ſo : "Tis alſo a very 
he Law uncertain Method, and involwyd in endless 
of Na- Difficulties. Nor will it be much better to ap- 
tüte? peal to the Agreement of all Nations; for who 
can tell, I won't ſay, the Manners and the Cuſtoms 

of all the People in the World, but even their 

Names ? and *twould be in vain to Reply; 

that the Agreement of the moSF-civiliz'd 1 
"ſufficient, and that the Opinions of Barbarians 

are not to be regarded in this Caſe ; For what 

Nation ever ſo little able to manage and pre- 

ſerve it ſelf, will own the Title of Barbarous? 

or, M hat Nation can be ſo Vain as to pretend 


to be the Standard of all others, and to pro- 
nounce thoſe Barbarous, who don't exactly con- 
form to her Model? And tho' this Agreement 


were much more univerſal than we find it, this 
alone would be a very inconſiderable Argument, 


ſince Experience informs us, that the Num- 


ber of Fools far exceeds that of Wiſe Men; and 
that few Perſons form their Opinions upon a di- 


ligent and impartial Search into the real Founda- | 
tion of Things; but the generality of Mankind, 


Nor the without making any Uſe of their-own Reaſon, 
2 p follow on in a blind and implicit Deference to 
ſeveral the Deciſions of thoſe who are gone before em. 
N itions - * And as for what relates to the Agreement of 
in % ſeveral Nations in the Practice of ſomè certain 
Practise Things, this rather ſerves to prove, that the 


tun Law of Nature permits ſuch ſorts of Things, 


hings. 


LOA eo bent tr ihr ound! 


about the Future (e) is mov'd chiefly by Pre- feel 


= 
* 


1 


* 
* 


than that De e em. But we cannot 


with any Security make always even this Con- 
cluſion, becauſe of the great Variety and Con- 
tra litt ion diſcoverable in the Cuſtoms and lnſti : 
tut ions of the moſt Famous People upon Record. 
Beſides, tis almoſt impoſſible to find any Na- 
tion which is governed purely by the Lam af 
Nature; but every Country has its on particu- 

lar *Laws Super- added, either in Writing. or 
otherwiſe; to be made Uſe of when the Peo- 

ple have any Franſattions with their Fellow- 


Subjects. And many Times Affairs in Debate 


between whole Nations, are decided by the 
Civil Laws common to each, or by the Law of 
Nature intermix'd with manypoſitive Additions; 
Jo that it is no eaſie Matter to diſtinguiſh what 
thoſe Nations look upon to be the Law of Na- 
tune, and what Poſitive and Civil; nor does a 
long Cuſtom never paſs for the Lam of Nature; 
and the Prejudices of Infancy, uſually prepoſſeſs 
the Mind ſo much, that tho they are ever ſo 
Groſs, it ſcarce enters into any Perſon's Head to 


eee. 


- 
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It mov'd chiefly by preſent; and tranſitory Advan- 


I : ; 


Actions And here Actions p 


* * . 
* 2 * 


3 ty) M 
fen and Tranfito 15 Advantages; the 
19 rue 6 the true Intere#} 
w $4 which does not only conſider Things. at Hand, 
but the Conſequences they are likely to produce; 
and therefore pronounces that alone to be = 
- Profitable which is always and univerſally ſo; 

on thę contrary abſolutely condemns t 
Deſires that hurry us on to Tome e 

vantage, followed with «TYAN of end! 


chiefs. ” 


other and 
adjudg wr {6 by Right Reaſon, 


agreable the Law of Nature, have this double Excellen- 


L ey, that they are not only Good, that is, pro- 
2 per to preſerve and to increaſe the Honour and 


borbGood Dignity of Mankind; but likewiſe uſeful and 
and Pro- f; rays that is, capable of procuring em ſo- 
fitable. Advantages, and largel contributing to 

; their real Happineſs. And this latter O. 
is ſo far from diminiſhing the Excellency 
Virtue, that even in Holy Scripture, Godlineſs is 


faid to be Profit able to 25 bavin ng both the Pro- 
miſe of this Life, and of that which is to come. 


On the other Hand, thoſe Actions Which con- 


tradick * Faw 7 We 9 th Rad 3 
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more & 1 To it is ith Plaakiires _ HR, tha pre- 
ent is apt to Carry it, and thoſe at à diſtance have the 


Hand better than a great deal to come; and ſo for ſmall 
atters in poſſeſſion, part With great ones in Reyerſion, 
ut that this is a wrong Jud every one muſt 


nce that which is Future. will certainly come to be 
Preſent; and then having the ſame. Advantage of 


aſures, Locke: Efſay concerning -bunun Underſtand: 


cover his willful Miſtake; who judg'd of it by unequal 
bi B. II. Ch, xxi. 


4 
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iſadvantage in the compariſon. Thus moſt Men, 
like Spend-thrift Heirs, are” apt to judge à little in 


low, let his Pleaſure conliſt in 4 atever it will; 


earneſe, will ſnew it ſelf in its full Dimenſions, and 


e 1 : i: 


Diſ; aduantagions . for tho' they often cauſe ſome ions 
Pleaſure, and now and then ſeem to procure pond 
ſome Profit, yet beſides that, ſuch Pledſarer and Law of 

ſuch Profits are of very ſhort Duration, they in- Nature 

fallibly draw after em a Crowd of Misfortunes Bad and 
infinitely more ſenſible, Diud. 

\ [Tis therefore {o far from being Tris, that vantagi- 


even the Civil Laws were inſtituted for the ſake 5,” Cir il 


- Us 


ok this falſe and momentary Intereſt, that it 7 aus not + 


ppears to have been their Chief Deſign to hin- founded 
er Men from ſquaring their Actions by ſo de- on a Par- 
_ ceitful a Meaſure; for ſhould any one pretend mon | 
to direct all his Proceedings to his own Private 
Fehr without any regard to the reſt of | 
Mankind; fince every Body elſe might as well 
take the ſame Courſe, their could not but ariſe 
the extreameſt Confuſion, and a kind of univer- 
fal War, {Is the moſt Diſadvantagious and 
the moſt Inconyenient in the World. On the The In- 
contrary” it is very manifeſt, that he who by conveni- 
praiſing. the Duties of the Lam of Nature en- ess of 
eayours to win the Affections of others, may | qcerett : 
Conceive much ſurer Hopes of ſome Intereft from 
their Aſſiſtance, than he who, truſting to his 
one ſingle Power, takes the Liberty of doing 
hat Miſchief r | 
Nor is it poſſible for us to frame a Notion of Ta- there 
. which can be Peculiarly our own, or ** Nelly 
W 


_ claim as our ſelves ; ſince Nature has never gi- 
den any Man ſo large a Priyilege as to let him 
exerciſe any Right againſt others, which they 
are not allowed to turn upon him again- Tis 
therefore à great Miſtake to fancy it will be 
far your Intere ft to take away either by Fraud or. 

Violence, what another has gain'd by his In- 

duſtry; fince others have not only a Title to 
reſi you, but to take the ſame Freedom with 
Wed N * a K 4 " * 3 What's 
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which all Mankind Will not have as gbd a her 


0 x36 ) | — 
what's s yours. , And you have as little Reaſon 


to think it will prove Advantagious to you to 
break your Word, fince your own' Example may 
be made Uſe of to. your Prejudice. Nor ſhould 
oy one preſume ſo much on his own Power, / as. 
to imagine that others are not in a Condition of 
ſerving, him in the ſame kind; for all true 
Power, reſults from the united Force of ſeveral 
whom tis impoſſible to keep together by 
fingle Strength; ſo that if this falſe and Fe. 
ous Int ere ſt, were to be the Rule of our Len- 
duct, the foutelt Man breathing would be in 
Danger of his Life, as often Fg any one might 
believe his Death an Advantage; and he who did 
ſo, would only Chalk out the Way to his own 
Deſtruction. 


Juſtice On the whole Matter then, tis not Fuſbite 
{1.412 but Mjuſtice that's the Extrayagance ; ſince, 
tereſt. whatever Succeſs it ſeems to meet with for the 
pPreſent, tis neither general nor lating, and di- 
rectly tends to the Deſtruction of Human Safe- 
ty, which cannot otherwiſe be guarded from 
' Dangers than by Society and Friendlineſs. And 
this Obſervation is verified not only in particu- 
lar Men but in States and Communities, none of 
which were ever ſo Great or ſo Powerful as not 
ſometimes to ſtand i in need of their Neighbours 
Aﬀiſtance. 4557 
Right © Thus far moſt Mor aliſts are agreed, That the 
Reaſon | Rites of the Law of Tome flow from the Principles 
Je of Kirke Reaſon + On which account the Holy 
inciples TIER repreſent it as written in the Hearts of 
the woe int N 


wof I own thab the 1 e Writings furnith us with 


71 


Nature. 2 more enlarg d Light, and give us more certain 
and more diſtintb views of the Principles of 
oy Lam wor 7 4 But this is no e that 
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one might not have diſcover d and EL: 
e 


Vet here we by no-means-think-it-neceſſary 


or imprinted on our Minds at the very Moment 5 ee 
our Exiſtence, in the Manner of diſtintt and actual nate: 


is graven upon the Table of their Heart; And will 1. 


to an Habit they have inſenſibly contrafted 


, 
: Z * 


monſtrated theſe Principles without the Help 
of Revelation, by the bare Force]of that Natural 


* 
- 


preſerves in Mankind. "y 1 n 


TKeaſen, which God at firft implanted and ſtii 


o 


| ary The Prin- 
to maintain, that. the, Principles of the Law of eiples of 


Nature, at leaſt the maſt general of them, are innate 4-200 'Y 


Propoſitions; * ſo - as without any farther InftruBtion . ; 
or Reflection, to be readily expreſs by us as ſoon 

as. ever we arrive at the uſe Wy Speech; for this is 

meer Suppoſition, as any one may ſee by obſer- , 

ving with a little Curiofity the ſenſible Steps by - _— . 


which Children do by Degrees advance from inſenſibly 
the Ignorance of their Infant-State; and the h) Habit 


Scriptures themſelves deſcribe. Childhood by and Ob- 


the Age in which one knows neither Good nor Evil . lervation, | 


and Riper-years by an acquaintance withjboth 5' for Deut. i. 


as to that Paſſage of St. Paul ſo much inſiſted [vii * 
upon, tis only a figurative Expreſſion, import- 1, 16. 1 
ing no more than à clear and 2 Jonah iv. 1 
deeply impreſsi d on the Memory, and of which every 11 | 
one is 44 55 own Conſcience convitted, whatever Rom. xi. | 
5 Wieb Notions firſt enter d into his Thoughts. | 
Thus too the Prophet ſays, That the Sin of Judah 3. i. 
any body infer from hence, that this Sin, which | 
was undoubtedly an actual Sin, was known | 
to the Fews at the Moment of their Birth? 1 | | 
muſt confeſs, that Children, and the dulleſt of = 
People. ſeem to have a wonderful Readineſs in | 
diſcerning: Right from Wrong; but this is owing 


G 
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whilſt from their very. Cradles, and the fir 
e , „45 972 Mu: N dawn- 
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_ therwife they would condeinn themſelves if they 
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dawning of their Reaſon they obſerve ( 7 | 
the 
7 


Things approv'd and bad ones explod 


former attended with Praiſe, the latter with | 


Puniſhment,” '*0ln 09 
ef Ts Sag; 2 
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| « F) Good Things a prov'd and bad This be 5 loded. 
Virtue" and Vit ate Names ſuppos d every ere*'t 


 Nand for Actions in their own Nature Right and Fong 3 
and as far as they are really ſo applied; they ſo far are 
co- incident with the Divine Law ; but it is viſible that 


theſe Names in the particular Inſtances of their Appli- 
cation; through the ſeveral Nations and Societies of 


Men, are "conſtantly attributed only to ſuch Actions, 
as in each Country and Society are in Reputation” or 


Di ſcredit : Nor is it to be thought ſtrange, that Men 
Actions which among ſt | em are aug g 17 h Worthy, 
and call that Vice which they account Blameable; fincejo- 


every whery thould givs ghy Nagy of Fins rs 59000. - 


think any thing Right to which they allow'd not Com: 


ig tn 


mendat ion; any thing Wrong which they let paſs with - 


out Slame. Thus the Meaſure of what is every where 


call'd and eſteem'd Virtue and Vice, is this Approbation 
or Diſlike, Praiſe or Blame, which by a tacit Conſent 
eſtabliſhes it ſelf in the ſeveral Societies, Tribes: and 


Clubs of Men in the World. That this is fo appears 


from hence, that tho' that paſſes for Vice in one Coun- 
try, Which is counted a Virtue or at leaſt oor Recent 
another; yet every where Virtue and Praiſe, Vice an 
Blame go together; Virtue is every where that which 
ht Praiſe worthy ; and nothing elſe but that 


which 
Virtue: Tis true, Virtue and Vice do in à great Mea- 
ſure 9 * where cortelpond with the unchangeable 
Rule of Night and Vrong which the Laws of God have 
eſtabliſn d, becauſe the Oblervation of theſe Laws 


viſibly ſecures and advances the general Good of Man- 
kind, and the Neglect of them breeds Miſchief and 


Confuſion. ;z and therefore Men without tenouncing all 
Senſe and Reaſon and their own Intereſt, could nor ge- 
nerally Miſtake in placing their Commendation and Blame, 
on that fide that delerv'd it not. Dr, Wynne's Au idg- 
ment of Mr, Locke's Eſſay, p. 95, 6. 
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the Allowance of publick : Efteem is calld 
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F 
at ure is founded on t es ** eaſon, 
we mean by chat, that Human Under t anding is Nature 4 
indued with ſuch a Faculty, às by reflecting ON be Prin- 
THe Nature and Conſtitution of Mankind, to ciples of 
iſcover clearly and diſtinctly the Neceſſity of right -7 
living conformably to the Law of Natave ;; * | 
to find out ſome fundamental Princi- 245 
ple, by which the of it may Dilly 
and convincingly be demonſtrated: wo rs 
Nor is 1 a8 Prejudice to this Doctrine 333 
Thouſands of Folks either know "nothing of, jection 10 
or rant comprehend the mgthodical Demons 754 E 
AKration of theſe natural Precepts ; and that moſt 574% an. 
Per ſons neither Learn nor Practice this Law o ber dr ; 
Nature but by Cuſtom and common. 8 - f 
for we every Day ſee Workmen and "Arti 
_ Eoppying what they 'don't at all underſta the 
Contrivance of, and ufing Tools, the Make of 
which they can't account for, and yet all theſe 
are Mathematical Inventions founded on the 
folid Principles of Reaſon and Demonſtration. 
Hence it appears, what Rule we are to mea- ry, Rule 
Tere ourReaſon by in our Inquiries after the of b. 
Law of Nature, that is, bow we may know whe- ing be- 
ther a Maxim be conformable A gnant to right ther 2 
Reaſon; for whatever right Reaſon dictates, is — 1. 
always a true Principle, Wa! bn 'S ſuch a Princi-able to 
ple as agrees with the Nature of Things upon right | 
d proper Examination, or as by a juſt Con» Realon | 
ſequence may be deduced from ſome other The Dt. 
e Principle evidently true. But on the con-Aates ef 
thoſe-are Dictates of aeprav'd Reaſon tigt 
whith are built on falſe Principles, or on falſe Reaſon, \ 
Congluſions drawn from true Principles. If then whe. 
hat is offer'd us as a Precept of the Law of be Di. 


Nature be really founded on. the Nature of pod | 


Things, we may rely. upen its being a ue and Reafon, | 
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.  Snfallible Prindyle of. right Reaſon ; for {Nature * i 
- Preſents us with nothing but what really Exiſts, 
And produces no effect that can be charg'd with 
Fialſpood ; all Falfity arifing from the Miſtakes of 
| Men, who either ſeparate ſuch Notions as are 
naturally.join'd, or join; ſuch as are naturally 
The fore · Furniſh'd with theſe Precautions, we 1 


= 


going Pre- not fear having the Chimeras of an over - he ate 
© Securiey 1974gination, or the irregular Deſires of a. Mind 
againſt enſtav d to Paſſion fobb d upon us for the Law of 
rrot, Nature. - For Truth and Rectitude conſiſting in 
the Agreement of Ideas and Propoſitions with 
he Things they repreſent, 'twould be in vain 

tor a Man to appeal to Reaſon, when he can't 
demonſtrate* what he advances by Principles ar 

reable to the Nature of Things, that is, by 
Principles of unqueſtion d Muth : And he, 

who for want of Genius and Penetration, has 

not the Art of demonſtrating a Truth methodi- 

gally, would be very Impertinent to pretend 

that any Regard ſhould be paid to his out-of-the- 

way Whims and Conjettures.. 
That the Another thing that's -requiſite here is, that 
Principles the Principles made uſe of in the Demon ſtrat ions 
of a De- he not only neceſſarily True, and the firſt and higheſt 
lion adj we dan arrive dt, but likewiſe. peculjarly applicable 
be Origi- tv the Que ſt ion in hand, and ſa very-eviaent,', that 
nal and the Mind immediately apprehending. the Reaſon of 
Self-evi- the Propoſitions may reit entirely ſatisfied,- and 
om neither deſire nor want any farther Proof: 
h To let one ſee how eafy. the Knowledge of 
7 2 ne what the Law, of Nature dictates is, Hobbes takes 
Felt in :5e it for granted that the moſt Ignorant may in- 
Caſe of form themſelves of it by this one Rule; :Whey 
z he Perſon 4 Man doubts whether what he is going to do to 


be's deal- * Y — 0 NY ' ang-" 
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is an infallible Rule far the moſt. ant to become acquaintsd . 
with what the Law of Nature dire. 
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another be agrecablꝭ or no to the Law of Nature, 
let him ſuppoſe himſelf in the other's room ; for 
when Self-love-and thoſe Paſſions which weigh'd 

8 down one Scale are put into the other, we ſhall 

2 Joon find which way Reaſon'will- turn the Bal- 

lance; but tho* this be a Rule confirm d 
many eminent Heathens, and what is more by 2, Ou 
our Saviour himſelf; yet does a certain Author jections 2 
think it not univerſally True; for if ſo, a Judge this Rule 
ſays he, muſt needs abſolve a Criminal tho' anſwer'd. 
Convitted, becauſe, were he in his Place he 
would certainly defire his own 'Life might be 
ſavd; I muſt needs give a poor "Petitioner 
whatever Sum he requeſts of me, becauſe 1 ſhould = 
wiſh to be thus dealt with, if 1 was in his 
Condition; or I myſt clean my Stywants Shoes, 
becauſe I expect he ſhould clean mine, But the + 
Rule does, for all this, till hold good, if we 
conſider both Scales at once, that is, (g) if we 
weigh and and examine not only what is _ 


_ . 
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8 ) If we weigh and examine not only what is agree. 
A5 & but en ſe, what Obligation or Neal, lies 
on the, other Parties,) Thus, tho' a Fudge, if he were 
in the Criminal's room, would, no doubt of it, wiſh ass 
much as he to eſcape the*Puniſhment of the Laws, he 
-miuſt however pronounce ſuch Puniſhment againſt him 
becauſe he would otherwiſe be wanting in the Duty of 
his Office, and might beſides, by ſuch an Indulgence, _ 
bring upon himſelf very dangerous Inconveniences _ 
"We mult aſſiſt the Por, but not fo far as ' conſiderabl 
to incommode our ſelves or ſatisſie their ile Greed OR. 
neſs, Tis juſt to uſe our Servants kindly, but we are 
not oblig'd ro wipe their Shoes; this would be to turn 
from Maſter to Footboy, Where indeed there's ſome 
vaſt Neceſſity, as in Sickneſs, for inſtance, there a Maſter 
may and ought, for want of another Perſon to do it, 
to wait upon his Servant as much as he expects he ſhould 
{wait on him; but unleſs in ſuch a Caſe as this, ſuch a 
| © Condeſcenſion would be to overturn the Order of So- 
Jr elety, and accuſtom People to Lazy nels, or rather make 
them Inſolent to the laſt Degree. — 
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Able to us, but likewiſe what Obligation ot 
Neceſſity lies on the other 

we can demand of Em ſuch and ſuch Things 

without injuring, either our, own Duties, or 
eirs 5 yet I muſt . confeſs, that this Precept, 


ow reaſonable ſoever cannot be deem'd 4 


the Law of Nature; 


fundamental, Axiom — — 
ſince tis only a Corollary 
obliges us i hv apr lM Jong 1 


wa. our 


, Jelves. & f — , F 


Y. part, indeed, 1 cannot conceive any 
Founda plainer Way of fully diſcovering the 4. 
tion and 
Maxims Charatter the Law of Nature, its Neceſſity, its 
of zhe Uſe, and the Maxim: it eyjoins, in the drone 
wof State of Mankind, than by carefully enquiring 
Tone - into the Nature and Inclinations of Men in general ;, 
diſcover d. for as thoſe who would be exactly acquainted 
c with the Civil Laws of à Country, cannot do 
better than Study the Conſtitution of the 
its Form of Government aud the Manners 


Genius of its People; ſo if one conſiders well 
human Conditions, and the common mate of 


Mankind, one thall ſoon find what Laws are 
neceſſary for the univerſal Safety 

Man na- This then Man has in common with all other 

rurally Creatures indued with à Senſe of their own 


loves Being, that he loves hhmſelf extreamly; that he 


„ endeavours by all ble Means to ſecure his 


any Thing 007 Preſervation ; he purſues what he be- 
elſe inthe lieves good for him, and as. * e. 
World. what ſeems to be Evil : And this is a Pat 


regularly ſpeaking, fo very ſtrong as uſually to 
ſuperſede any other Affection; and 1 2 us 


entertain ſo invincible an Averſion for any 
ev es who has once attempted our Life, that 
tho” the Danger is over we till reſent it ſo as 


to keep up an Hatred againſt the Offender, and 
-a warm Deſire of en the e In- 


jury. | May 
£0 


Parties, and whether 


h which - 
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other hand, Malicious 


whence it follows, tha 


ticular Society, as 


(243, ) 


Man then bein 
unable to ſupport himſelf without the Affiſtance xn n of 
Kindneſs, as well as of receiving it; but on the 7cqui7%s 
Inſolent, Peeviſh, . and 11 
as powerful in effecting N het, as he 3s ready 
in Jefigning, it: Man, 1 fay, being ſuch a Crea- 
ture can never ſubſiſt not enjoy the Happines 
he's Eontriv'd for, unleſs he be Sociable, hat 15, 
unleſs he joins. with thoſe of his own Species, - 
and in ſuch a manner regulate his Behaviour 12 


towards them, as to give them no fuſt Reaſon. 

for doing him Harm, t rather to engage em Ka 8 v 
in His Intereſt and Service: 1 IN 
And the Rules of this or the The Laws 
Maxims to be obſerv'd in order to become an of anus, 
uſeful Member of Human Society, are what we“ 
call the Laws of Nature. e 


From theſe Premiſes it appears, that "tis 2 The Fun- 


fundamental Law of Native, that every Man gamental 
ought, as far 


tin the Good of Human Society in general: From Nature. 


t, Ance he who obliges 


Is to any End, can't but at the ſame time be 


ſuppos d to oblige us to thoſe Means, without 


3 
A . a 


— | . | — — 
* < 53 Whatever contributes neceſſarily and in general, 


. Where-ever 4 thing appears. Advantag ious 07 


Fatful to human Society iu generabb at all Times and in 


all Flacer whatever Condition Men may be in ; we 


- tance, or Adultery 
- cumſtances, and th 
certain Country, 


2 pax- 
jence ſhews 
| in 


as in him lies, to procure and main- Law of 
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e 2500 3. neceſſarily and in general to this wni= 
| | werſal en muſt be deemed commanded. 
the Law of. Nature; 5 4% all on the kontra that 
8 5 0 or Auen it. mu be accounted for iden 
by the ſame. 55 
Al other Pibcepts ats at Conſequentes o 
this General Law 3, Conſequences ſo plain as to 
want no. other Evidence, than the Light of 
that natural Reaſl, on which is implanted i in all 
Mankind. 
What i it is 777 bed the Praftice of u Bf 2 
z haz gives „ifeſt Advantage; yet that ma the 
1 Et of Tale 0 i mul a be pre: 


TT”. 


; of Laws 
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ature. ig the Scythians Feen . and; in ECG 
; the Lacedemoniant; theſe two Crimes are not for, 
this, a Jot the leſs contrary to the Lam of Nalure; bet 
_ cauſe if they were at all Times and in all the Govern- 
ments of the World allow'd of, a thouſand" fad In 
veniences and dreadful Diſorders would undou 2000 bo 
the Reſult of fo looſe 4 Permiſſion'; and on 5 othe 
handy every Society Whatever would be always t 
more Quiet and the more Happy for its Members teli- 
giouſly abſtaini af from INE. the Goods or debauch- 
ing the Wives Neighbours. W 


1) I muſt neceſſarily le ref rd: . 
6855 c.] The erty of ee Right being the 
Rule of true Decency and of real Ulelulneſs, an A beif 
may, no doubt of it; have ſome Idea of them his own 
way; and I farther grant, that Religion is not the only 
nor the principal Bafis of Societies; methinks, We 
muſt alſo acknowledge, 1. That the des of what is 
Decent, abſtraRed Bond their relation to he Vall of a 
ſupreme Legiſlator, the Author of our Being, the Fo- 
tector of Mankind and of Society, are nothing” elſe but 
fine Chimera a, or at beſt but barren Principles and meer 
" Speculations, incapable of affording the Foundations of 
any moral Good, or of produeing any ſolid Virtue. 5. 
5 10 3 en | Atheiſt old * Lg in | The Diſpe 
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direct us. 


compare, . for i 


8 3 
775 thait there « GOD who governs all :: 


und theſe Dittates of our Reaſon as ſo many Laws 
made known by him to the World, by the Influence 


And Information of that Light which is born with us 7 


= otherwiſe indeed, we might perhaps pay em 
ome Obedience from the Proſpect of an Ad- 
vantage in ſo doing, as we follow a Phyſician's 
Preſcription for our Health; but we ſhould 
never obſerve em as Laws, becauſe every Law 


neceſſarily implies a, Superior, and thit, ſuch. a 


ene as has actually taken upon him to govern and 
. 


his Providence, and that he has injoin d Mau- 


= #4 
4 
oy 
= 
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by 2 of bis Heart, we ſhall, find that being neither re- 


ain'd. by the Fear of any. Divine Puniſhment, nor ani; 
mated 
76eds a phe 
5 A. 15 ar ai nee by C t, a Society 
| 181/545 Would, IU all other things equa 
25 more debauch d *r lubject to more eee 
a Society of 7 5 maintaining ſome Principles of  Reli- 
ion tho” imperfect ones and zl-conneted., | lay, ſuppo- 
ng all other T. bl equal ; for /rwould be ridiculous to 


the Hope, of any Bleſſing from Heaven, bg mu 


ance, a bright and well-govern'd Peo- 


ple, with a wild Savage Najien.that have not Wit enough 
to do a great. deal of Miſchief. Beſides, to make a 


proper Diſtinction between the Effects of Atheiſm, and 
of a Religion good or bad, we mult ſuppole that thoſe 
we compare together in this Relpect, are, as for rhe reſt; 


furniſh'd very near with the ſame Idea, are in the ſame 


ſituation of Affairs and the ſame Circumſtances in gene- 
al z otherwiſe, we run an Hazard, of aſcribing to Re, 
igron what's really the Reſult of Temper, of Educa- 
tion, of Cuſtom, or ſome ſuch Thing as this that Reli- 
gion has little oc no Concern in; or perhaps we might 
ccule Religion of Tefuſcienicy, on the Account of ſome 
irivincible Obſtruction it meets with in thoſe it woul 


hor fail of having its proper Influence upon, but that + 
Tolitely neſs, 


they know no more of it than is juſt aþ 


andon himſelf to whatever gratifies his Paſſions, 


—ꝓ—ũ———— — — . — 


God the 
Author 
of the 
aw of 
Nature. 


3 

Now that the Lam of Nature has GOD for 
its Author is what may be demonſtrated from 
natural Reaſon, by confidering Mankind in the 
State they are at this Day, abſtrattedly from 
any Change that may poffibly have happen'd - 
to their Primitive and Original Condition. _ K 1 
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7). Upon this Foot, I maintain, that Rebigion, tho? 
sorrupted, is much better than Atheiſm ; that it would 
diſturb Society lels, and that it would do abundantly - 
more Good than Harm. I don't deny, but that, there 
may be among an Atheiſtical People, ſome Philoſophers 
and Men of Parts, who feflecting that it is much better 
to ſubmit to ſome certain Rules of Conduck, than for 
every one to follow his own capr&ious Humour, might 
ourwardly keep to the Obſervance of ſuch Rules as long 
as they were .in Circumſtances where neither fome 
Preſent great Intereſt, nor ſome violent Paſſion, tranſported 
them beyond the Direction of ſober and confiderate Rea- 
fon; But commo n and illiterate People, who are by fat 
the greater part of _ Society, are no ways capable 
of ſuch Reflections. To check thie Impetuoſity of their 
Paſſions, and to counter- ballance a private Advantage to 
frequently oppos'd to a pnblick Good, Men mult have 
a more ſenſible Principle, a Principle better adapted to 
the Fnderſtandings of all the World; a Principle pro- 
perer to make deep Impreſſions ; fuch a Principle, in one 
Word, as is the Fear of ſome Deity. Experience ſhows 
us that bi Motive has ever had a large Influence and 
Power over the Minds and Genius of Mankind: And 
who can tell whether in the groſſeſt Darkneſs of N- 
ganiſm, thouſands of Folks did not derive their Probity 
from this Fountain? Mr. Bayle proves at large, that 
Men don't always act according to their Principles : 
It might then very well be that ſeveral of the Hea- 
thens did not perceive, or did not draw the Inferences 
that follow'd from the falle Ideas they in thole Days 
had of a Divinity. *Tis certain, that not only Philo- 
ſophers, but the Valgayr too look'd upon the God, as 
Revengers of the Violation of the Laws of Nature. Since 


therefore there would be among Atheiſts the ſame 


Principles of Diſorder as among the Pagans, without 
* i! 7 


wiſe evident that Men, not only, as other Crea- 
— X Ia . „ 18 2 | | 
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For indeed the very Conſtitution of our Nature 
is ſuch (as we have already obſerved) that 
Mankind could not ſubſiſt did not they live a- 
mong one afiother in à ſoriable way, and our 


Minds are accordingly ſuſceptive of all Tdeas 


that are neceſſary for this Purpoſe; and tis like - 


Fures 
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any Body's being check'd by Religion; it ſeems to 
me very plain that Vice and Wickedneſs would reign 
with much greater Liberty and Extent in a Society of 
Atheiſts, than in a Society of People who had a Keli- 
gion, tho" that Religion was mix'd with falſe Methods 
of Worſhip, and with. ſeveral Errors, The want per- 
haps of tuch a Bridle may be pretended to be. ſufficient» 


falſe tal give Birth to. I own that thele Inconve- 


7 compenſated by the Diſorders that Superſtition and 


niences anfing from an Abuſe ot Religion, are, with, 
out Controvetty, very great; but the Extinction of all 


 Seale of 2 Deity would, in my Opinion, produce much 


ſadder Effects. However dirfizur'd the Ideas of Religion 

may be, it they (erve for an Occaſion or a Pretext to 
confirm. or engage ſome Perſons. in what's Criminal, 
they don't fail of diverting others from it, and thoſe 


in conſſderable Numbers too. The Idea of a Deity 


and the Idea of an inviſible Fudge who puniſhes Vice 
and rewards Virtue, are naturally fo cloſely link'd to- 


gether, that the Connexion is what the 19ſt Simple per- 


ceive in ſpite of the falſe Ideas of Superſtition, as ap- 


pears from the Example of the Heatbent. But refine 


Arbeiſm as you pleaſe, and you can never (till draw from 
it bur pernicious Conſequences that directly lead to the 


greateſt Libertiniſm : Conſequences that ate obvious 


to the Eyes of all the World, and which muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be deſtructive to a Sodiety all made up of. Peo- 
ple of ixreligious Principles: If to this you object ſome 
arbarou: 9 who are [aid to have no Religion; 
beſules that ſuch Hiftories as ſpeak of them ate contra- 
dicted by more Modern and more Faithful Relations, 
thoſe People either form no Society at all, or gte ſo, 
* as to differ very little from rute. See ore in 
ore (4) of Ch. iv, 2.2 
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0148) 
tures owe their Being to God, but are alſo per- 
petually under the ConduBt and Guidance of his 
Wiſe Providence. Hence it follows, that it 
muſt needs be the Will of God that we ſhould 
make Uſe for the Preſervation of our ſelves, of 
thoſe Faculties we are provided with, in a 
Manner that ſo advantagiouffy diſtinguiſhes us 
from the reſt of the Animal Creation; and con- 
ſequently that Human Life ſhould be quite 
different from the Lawleſs Life of Brutes. And 
ſince. this cannot be done without the Obſer- 
vance of the Law of Nature, we muſt of Ne- 
ceſſity acknowlege that God Almighty has laid 
us under an indiſpenſable Obligation of practi- 
ſing this Law, as a Method of Duty not invented 
by us, and fo alterable at our Humour, but e- 
preſly contriv'd and ordain'd by Him; for who- 
ever preſcribes us any End, 'muſt at the ſame 
time be ſuppos'd to preſcribe thoſe Means which 
are abſolutely neceſſary for the attainment of it- 
Another Thing which proves that God does 
demand that Men ſhould practiſe the Rules of 
ſorial Life is, that they alone of all Creatures 
Breathing have a Notion of Religion and the 
Fear of a Divinity; Circumſtances that can ne- 
ver affect a lawleſs ungovern'd Being; and from 
theſe ariſe in Perſons not altogether Profligate 
and Abandon d, the tendereſt Sentiments of Con- 
ſcience, which force em to own, that by viola- 
ting the Law of Nature they offend Him who is 
Lord of the Soul of Man, and whoſe Anger is to 
be dreaded where we have nothing. to- appre- 
hend from Human Fuſt ice. 
But the uſual Aſſertion, That all the World are 
naturally acquainted with this Law, muſt not be ſo 
underſtood (as we juſt now hinted) as if there 
were implanted in our Minds, at our very Birth, 


Di#tin and Actual Propoſitions declaring 
3 N what 


' (199) 
har is to he done and what avoided ; but all the 
World are naturally acquainted with it, or as the 
Holy Scripture has it, tis written in the Hearts 
of Men, in as much as it may be diſcover'd by 
the Bare Light of Reaſon; and the moſt general 
and moſt important Points of it are ſo Plain and 
ſo Clear, that they at firſt View Command our 
Approbation, and when once they are enter- 
tain'd by us, can never afterwards be effaced ; 
whatever Pains ſome impious Wretches may take 
to appeaſe the Remorſe of their Conſcience by 


. utterly extinguiſhing the Senſe and Memory of 
b em. We fancy indeed that theſe Truths were 
; born with us, becauſe we learnt em in our Child- 
| hood among the common Methods of Education, 
- and don't remember the Time when they began 
- to poſſes our Thoughts; which is every Body's 
z Caſe too in Reſpect of his. other Tongue. 
1 Now the beſt Diviſion that can be made of 7%egenc- 
* the Duties incumbent on us by the Lam of Na- Gon 5 
8 ture, is to diſtinguiſh em according to the Ob- 25% Du. 
f jelts about which we are to employ em: And ties of 
8 upon this Foot, they may be reduced to theſe e Law 
e Three general Claſſes; the Firſt of which gives c N*: 
_ us Directions how by the meer Dictates of Rea- 
n Jon Man ought to behave himſelf towards his 
te Cod ; the Second contains our Duty towards our 
1 ſelues; and the Third our Carriage towards 
= ot her Men. v5. Foal. >& : AM * 7 * 4 
is And here, tho' theſe laſt do originally and 
to directiy flow from that Principle of Sociableneſs, 
e- which we laid down as the Foundation of the 
Lam of Nature, yet may our Duty too towards | 
re God, conſider d as our Creator, be (i) indirectiy 3 
ſo * 91 #3 * 2 714 | L 3 ; , e de- ö 
re — — * 
th, ( ) IndiredHly deduced from t lenge.] But this fort of 


ng Duties, as well as thoſe that regard our ſelves, have 
another more direct and inmediate Foundation; fora Min 


__QCn5e 3 
deduced from thence, upon the account that no- 
thing is ſo powerful a Motive for People to ac- 
quit themſelves: towards one another as they 
ought, as Religion and the Fear of a Deity; = 
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alone in the World or in ſome Deſert Iſland, would be 
no leſs oblig'd to ſerve GOD, to preſerve himfelf, to 
improve as much as be could his Faculties, &c. Nor is 
it at all neceſfary, that all the Duties we can know 
the Obligation of by the bare Light of Reaſon, 
ſhould be deduced from one fundamental Principle only. 
We may fay then, that there are three grand Principles 
of Natural Right, viz; Religion, Self-love, and Sociability. 
Human Nature, the Conſtitution of which diſcovets io 
us vriginally the Foundations of Natural Right, 
be conlider'd either as coming out of its CREATOR's 
Hands, or as variqufly modified beſide that, by the 
Effect of ſome Human Act. From the Confideration 
alone, that Men are tbe Work of 680 D, it evidently 
follows that they ought to expreſs towards this . 
Being all the Sentiments that make up the Idea of Re- 
Iigion. Moreover, God having propos'd the Pre ſerva- 
rion and the Happineſs of Mankind, as it manifeſtly 
appears he did, both from the Faculties he has enriched 
us with, and from that” ſtrong Juclination which irte- 
Uſlibly carries us ta the purſuit of Good and ibę avoid- 
ance of Evil; He is willing alſo, no doubt, that eve 
ne ſhould endeavour not only to preferve and mak 
himſelf Happy, but that too he ſhould contribute 
that he is able, to the Preſervation and the why ö 
of ot bers And theſe are the two other general Foun -; 
dat ions of the Lam of Nature, taken in all its Latitude, 
Self-love and Sociability; {ſo that as RELIGION ineludes 
ali the Duties of Man towards God, S ELF. LOVE 
comprehends al} one's oblig'd to do directly with rela- 
tion to our ſelves, and SOCLABILITT all that one owes 
to or berg. Thus is Sciability no ways oppoſue . 
ore; nor is Self. love any more, preciſely Ipeaking, the 
Barton of Sↄciability, as tho* we were not to Love 
others, but becauſe we Love our ſelves, but theſe are 
two diſtinct Principles, which, tho“ they are ver 
Elotely link'd together,” and equally concur to. . 
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ſomuch that 1 could not be a ſociable Crea: 

| ture had he not ſome Sentiments of Religion. 

Befides, ” Reaſon can go no farther in the Matter 
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en ing bas, ee OT! ee its 
Creator Deſigns, are yet different at the Bottom, and 


x ought to be lo wiſely managed as to Keep as juſt a 
J Ballance as poſſible between them; I tay, as poſtble, 
8 becauſe it ſometimes happens that there's no diſchar- 
4 ging at one and the ſame time, all the Duties that flow | 
I» from theſe three gtand Principles of Natural Right; 
a and therefore pray obſerve ſome general Maxims for 
* your Regulation in this Caſe. I. The Duties of Man 
Yo towards God ought always t5 have the Precedency of all 


others, '-II. When there's a ſort of Conflict between two 
Duties of 'Self-love;' or two Duties of Sociability, Ne- 


Q 
1 erence muſt be given to That which 1s attended with the 
: ; 


Freater Degree of uſefulneſs; that is, we muſt lee whe- 
ther the Good we ſhall procure for our — or for o- 


ly thers, by practiſiog the one of theſe Duties, be more 
ne conſiderable than the Good that we or they ſhall receive 
"7 by the Omiſſion of this Duty that can't be diſcharg'd 
a- Without failing in the other. III. If, upon an Equality 
ly of ot her Cireumſtances' there's a Conflict between a Duty 
ed n a Duty of Sociability, whether this 
re- idk happens by ' the ot ber Means or not, Self-love 
d- muſt carry it 5 but if there's an inequality in the Afair, 
hen Preference muſt be given to That of the two ſoits of 
ke Duties which is attended with the greater Degree of Uſe- 
al fulne ſu, But it frequently happens, that Men, without 
els injuring rhole general Obligations that reſult directly 
10+ and immediately from their original Conſtitution and 
de, the Creator's Deſign, lubjoin of their own Will and 
des Heaſure, or by fome' Agreement and fome poſitive Law, 
”E ſeveral particular Engagements, that become likewiſe 
la- the Object of the Law of Nature, as the Law of Nature 
ves regulates the Actions that ſuch forts of Engagements 
elf. uire, All Mankind, indeed, ought to ſquare their 
the Aion? according to their 'original Conſtitution, but 
OVe this is to be done after a different Manner, according to 
are the different State and Condition they are in; as all 
er) the Parts of a Machine concur in executing the Maker's 


Deſign, tho each of em ger in a manner ſuitable 
to its particular and reſpective Contrivance» *. 
Ley 1 : 3 10 3 2 * 8 
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of Religion, than to ſhew us (I) that the Wors, 
ſhip of 4 God tends to the Happineſs and Tran- 


quillity of the preſent Life; for the Power that 


Religion has of procuring the eternal Salvation of 
our Souls, depends on a particular Revelation. 
And as for ſuch Duties as regard. our. ſelves, they 
ariſe partly from our Religion, and partly from 

f N 1 28 re * . our 
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| [ orſbip of a GOD tends to the Happi- 
neſs and Tranquility of the 22 Life.] Tis true, Ke. 
belation has put out of all Diſpute, aijd given us full 
Evidence of the Inmorzality of the Saul, together with 
the Puniſhments and Rewards of another Life; and the 
great and diſtinguiſhing Encouragement that Moral 
Theology affords, is. the Hope of a bleſſed Eternity offer'd 
£0 All who will Rr r the Precepts of the Goſpel. 
ut we mult not for all this exclude from the Law of 
Nature, every. Motive drawn in Proſpect of à Life 10 
come ; for one may by the Light of Reaſon only, reach 
ſo far ar leaſt, as to know that there's a great deal 
of likelihood that GOD. will puniſh in anotber Life 
thoſe who having violated the Law of Nature ſhall 
in this World eicape both Divine and Human Ven- 
geance ; and that the contrary Opinion has much - leſs 
obability in it. Now ſince this is ſo, by all the 
ules of Prudence and Good Senſe, we qught not for a 
ort and tranſient Satisfaction, to expoſe our ſelves to 

a poſſible Eternity of Unhappineſs; ſo that the Fear 
of the Puniſbments of another Life may very well come 
into the Sanction of the Law of Nature: I ſhall 2 
his Reflection in the Words of the great Mr. Locke; 
„% The Ae ards anq Puniſhments of another Life, which 
* the Alniighty has, Fara as the Enforcements of 
de his Law, .ate "of weight. enough to determine the 
aſure or Pain this Life 


***! 

& can ſhew,” whe the Eternal State is but in its bare 
% Hflility, which no body can make any doubt of: 
« He that will allow , exquiſite and: endleſs Happineſs 
« to be but the poſſible Contequence of a good Life here, 
« and the contrary. State, the poſſible» Reward of a 
& bad one, nvit own himlelf to judge very much 
F % ik be does. not concludes that a virtugnt Li 
nr an 2 2 ah 77 * 0 «aw; 
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our Seciableneſs 3 for if a Man does not aft alto: _ © 


gether by his own Fancy in Things that relate 
meerly to himſelf, tis either that he may not 
violate that Reſpect he owes the Divinity, or 
that he may be an uſeful and beneficial Member 
of Hum an Society. Ar nee en 7 


* 


. 
* 1 
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« with the certain Expectation of everlaſting Bliſs, 
« which may come, is to be preferr'd to a Vicious one, 
« with the Fear of that dreadful' State of * Miſery, 
« which, *tis very poſible, may overtake- the Guilty z 
« or at beſt the terrible .uncertam Hope o Annibilation. | 
& This is evidently ſo, tho? the virtuous Life here had 
“ nothing but Pain, and the vicious continual Pleaſure ; 
« Which yet is, for the moſt part, quite otherwiſe 
and wicked Men have not m the odds to brag of 
« even in their preſent Poſſeſſion; 'nay, all Thi 
« rightly confider'd, they have, I think, even 
« worſt part here: But when infinite Happragſe is put 
« in one Scale, againſt infinite Miſery in the other; if 
«. the worſt that comes to the pious Man if he miſtakes, 
“ be the beſt that the wicked can artain ro if he be 
« inthe Right, who can without Madnels run the 
© Venture? Who in his Wirs would chuſe to come 
« within a Poſſbility of infinite Miſery, which if he 
% miſs, there is yet nat hing to be got by that Hazard ? 
ce ax nn on _ — ide, the ſober Mon Ac. 
nothing againſt infinite Happineſs to be got, if his 
« "hve Mis. comes to N If the gaod Man be in 
ce the Right, he is eternally Happy; if he miſtakes, he is 
« not miſerable, he feels nothing. On the other fide, 
& if the wicked be in the Ag bt, he is not Happy; if he 
«miſtakes he is infinitely Miſerable : Muſt it not be a 
* molt manifeſt wrong Judgment, that does not preſent- 
&« ly ſee, to which fide, in this caſe, the Preference is 
« to begiven? Hum. Unders. p. 11. Ch, xxi. S. 70. 
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Of the Duty of Man tomard God, or of 
Natural Religion; and alſo of Man's 
Duty towards Himſelf, as well in regard 

pe : id . . 
to the Improvement of his Mind, as to 

the Care of his Body and his Life. _ 


1 
WW „ 


The gere- 12 Duty of Aan towards God, ſo fat as it 
ors bg 1 can be diſcover'd by natural Reaſons. is 
be gen made up of theſe two Parts, the Knemledge and 
of natu. the Worſhip of this Supreme Being; that is, we 
ral Reli- muſt YG Ce PE is Nature and his 
grow. Attributes, and in all our Actions conform our 
5 ſelves to his Vi; and accordingly the Syſtem 
of Natural Religion confiſts both of peculative 

u and prattical Propoſitions” | 0 
\b.re's , ©. Above all Things then we ought to be fully 
God: perſwaded that there is 4 GOD, that is, ſome 
n Sovereign Being on whom the whole Univerſe de- 

5 pends';' and this is what the learned have witl 
2 he ſufficient evidence demonſtrated from the ſubor- 
Subordj. dination of Cauſes, which may be traced to, and 
nation of muſt at laſt be 5 certainly found to have their 
Caules, Original in ſome Thing that was before em all; 
be Nat from the Neceſſity of acknowledging ſome Firſt 
Mor of over, from the ſtracture and admirable Order of 
ang the this vaſt Machine, the World, and from ſeveral 
Make and other ſuch Conſiderations as theſe. ; and whoever 
Beauty has the Confidence to deny the Exiſtence of 
of {he ſuch a Being, can have no excuſe for his Tafideli- 
Hadi ty, by alleging, That truly he is not capable of 
comprehending the Force of the Arguments 
urg'd to prove a Gd; for all Mankind having 
been in the perpetual Poſſeſſion of this Belief, 


whoever 
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| themſelves, they muſt of Neceflity have ſome 
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« 135 
whoever goes about to oppoſe it, ought not on- 
ly in a Cid and convincing Manner to confute 
all the Proofs of this common Sentiment, but alſo 
to bring more plauſible Reaſons for the particular PA 
Opinion he's advancing z and ſince it has hither- | 
to been the Perſuaſion, that the ' Preſervation 
ineſs of Mankind depended on the 

Credit ws this Truth, he ought at the ame Tine 
to make it appear, that Athei /m would be more Atheiſm : 
for. ms. 8 fp 1 Society, than Rel;- 2222 
ion and t orſhip of a Deity can any ways be; * 
on ſince this is impoſſible, the Mictedneſs of jth fer 
thoſe Wretches who- attempt by any Method iz 0 be © 
whatever, to fagger or deftroy the — d Opi⸗- ſeverely 
nion of the Exiitence of. 4 God, ought to be puniſn d. | 
look'd upon with the utmoſt Horror and De- 
teſtation, and to (4) be puniſh' d in the moſt 
rigorous and exemplary Manner. 
We ought in the Second Place to be perſwa- That Got 
ded, that God is the Creator of the Univerſe; for is be 
Reaſon aſſuring us, that all thoſe Beings of which Creator | 


the World is compos'd could never exif of 55 


firſt Cauſe; aud ann Ff Sele is what mecall 
Gn. ie i rp 
And dom rata PY Silos, that thoſe: are The e | 
under; a very groſs Miſtake who; are for ever 7a! Errors 
dinning Nature in our Ears for the Firſt Cauſe on 


of all Things and of al-Efects ; for it by Ne Pau, f 


N en chat ere Power ” and Privieipte 
5 hn 5 S10391 5 of 


* = Be puniſh i in "ah r . rigorous and a Man- 
ner.] Provided that they make it their Buſineſs ta pro- 
pagate their Opinions”; otherwiſe, the Nature ani Be- 
ign of Puniſhments inflicted by Human Courts, do not 
requite that they ſhould, be ANY on an * 
mee Relig — he is an . 
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of Actions obſervable in every thing; this is 10 | 


far from giving us any reaſonable Grounds" tg 
deny a God, that it clearly proves one by dire&- 


ing us to Him as the Author of it ſelf : But if 


That Na- Nature they would have us underſtand the firſs 
28 054 Cauſe of all Things, the not making Uſe of the 


* Plain and Anown Term which this ſupreme 
ty its is Being is commonly ſi Pudel, 18 mY an Eupen 


Nos the ' and rofane AﬀoGlation. 4 


Firſt N * 
N 'Tis alſo a very falſe Notion of God: to ima 2 


gine, as ſome of the Heathens did, that He can 
That no be any Thing that's the Object of our Senſes," as 
ours: a Star for Inſtance z for the Nady and Solas 
of Re jed of all ſach Things manifeſtly prove that they 
Senſes are not Frags 1 Beings, In al meer 
can be Creatures. a ; 
God: Another Opinion no leſs th of GOD 
Nor is the i is that of thoſe who take Him for the Soul of 
you? of of the World; for whatever this Soul of the World 
World ſo; is, it muſt always be a Part of the'World 3 
waleſs and hom can the Part of a Thing be ever the 
That be Cuuſe of it, that is, How can a Thing exiſt 
6nly ano- before it ſelf? But if by the Soul of the World 
ther # E " they intend that firſt and inuiſible Being, from 
for "7; which all Things derive their Powers and Mo- 
God: tion, they only obtrude upon us an obſcure and 
{. +. figurative Expreſſion for a Word that is Paal 
re nt he, ot heh 
| 8. Nor is the © And ſince i it is alſo evident that hs World is 
1 World not Eternal 4 for Eternity is incompatible with 
| eternal. the Nature of that w ich has a Cauſe. To 
7M aſſert then that the World is Eternal, is to deny 
il} that there's any Cauſe to which it owes its ori- 
il | ginal, O) and e pong to Forte a God. "The 
| e 


| . — 4 in EE | — > x41 2 wa 
| 5 * 3 Hid toefeyuedity. b. to 65 a God) This Conſe 
l! quence deſerves dome Regulation, and mavy People 

wh 2 
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5 i 
The Third: ſpeculative Ppropoſition of natural Tb, 
Religion is, That God governs the whole World, and there's @ © 
ee Mankind: A Truth that manifeſtly | 4 
appears from the Wonderful and conſtant oO lʒ- 
er obſervable in the Univerſe. And tis Ao- 9 
rally the ſame for a Man to deny the Exiſtence of | 
4 God, as to deny his Providence, fince either 
7 one or Yother deftroys all Manner of Religion; 
for indeed, however excellent this Being may in 
his own Nature be, tis in vain to Fear Him, 
or to pay Him any Homage, if He's altogether 
. regardleſs of Human Aﬀars, and neither wil 
nor can do us either Good or Harm. . 
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would rather perhaps expreſs themſelves in this Affair, 
as Mr. Cudwort h does in his Ahſtract of the Bibliotheque 
Cboiſie de Mr. le Clerc, Tom. 111. p. 21, 22. Tbo' in 
<« ſtrictneſs of Speech, thoſe only acknowledge a GOD, 
&. who believe Him Almighty and the ſole Principle of all 
« Things ; yet does the Weakneſs of Human Eapaciry 
« demand that we ſhould underſtand this Expreſſion in a 
« more extenſive Manner to comprehend among: thoſe 
« whoacknowledgefa GOD, them who ſay that they be- 
« lieve an eternal and independant Being, tho? they don't 
& believe that He created Matter. Epicmus and De- 
«K mocritus would never have been accus'd of Athei ſut, 
« had they only maintain'd that the Atoms were Eter- 
«© nal 5 no more than other Philoſophers who maintain'd 
« the ſame Thing, had they not denied that there was 
« any other intelligent Being who made the World of 
« Matter. There are other Opinions upon the Subject 
of a 2 that we ſhould alſo give ſome Allowance 
for, to the Weakneſs of Human Capacity, to the Im. 
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 preſſions of Education, to every Man's particular Turn of 004 
e Tboug bes, to Times, to Places, and other Circumſtances. 4 

v Otherwiſe we ſhould run the Hazard of charging People 
1 wrongfully with 4heiſm who are very far from it; 
bs and indeed ſeveral boly Perſons, whole Piety is in the 
= Scriptures commended and propos'd as a Pattern, tho" 
pi they had in ſome things very groſs Ideas of a GOD. 
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Tat God A Fourth 
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iginfi- 


Perfect; Which 4 ies 


any "mannty of Imperfettion ; for 


and there · ſince God is the Cauſe and Original of all Things, 
Abſu 


fore twould be an egregious rdity to ſuppoſe, 
that we who are his Creatures can form an Idea 

of any Perfection that He is not poſſeſs d of; 

and fince His Perfection is what infinitely ex- 

ceeds our poor ſlender Capacities, twould be 

but decent to Expreſs the Notions we have of 
it rather in Negative than in Poſitivs Terms: 


Finite and Determinate; for what is Finite, is 

always capable of Addition ; and every Figure, 
every Determination of Quantity ſuppoſes Bounds 

and Circumſcription ;, and therefore we muſt not 

fancy that this Supreme Being can be fully and di- 

 .  ſtinttly comprehended or conceived by our Imagina- 
Fhat he is tion or any other Faculty of our Souls; for what- 


LIncom 


prehenk ; ever one can fully and diſtinctly comprehend 


. muſt be Finite; nor becauſe we can juſtly ſay 
that God it Infinite, are we to think we have 

a compleat and entire Conception of him; for 
Infinity does not denote any Quality in the 

Thing it ſelf, but only the Weakneſs of our 
Underſtandings, and our own Impotence and 
Incapacity for comprehending the prodigious 
eatneſs of ſuch an Eſſence. Hence alſo it is, 


Has no That we cannot rightly ſay of God, that He has 


Parts; Parts, or that He is All any thing; for theſe 
Wheic 2 Attributes agree only to what is Finite; nor that 
All; is He is in any Place, for this imports Limits and 
in no Confinement > nor that He moves or reſt 


„ for 
Place; both theſe ſuppoſe Him to be in ſome Place. 


nor eit her All and every of which Ideas are contrary to 


Pt. that Rule which declares, That not the leaſt 
Imperfection ought ever to be admitted into the 


Notions we form of the Divine Nature. 


o . 
* 


eh fundamental Principle of Natural 
a Religion is, That no Attribute can N ro GOD 


Hence nothing is to be attributed to God that is 


Ke? 
4 * 
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; And from hence it farther follows, that we H« no | 
% cannot. properly Attribute. to Ged any. Thing **2n* 

p thar ſuppo es: Grief or on, ſuch as Anger, 

g Repentance, and P, I lay property ;, for the 

5 oly. Writers themſelves do ſometimes attri- 

7 bute ſuch ſort ot Characters to Gd but this 

* is only to comply with the common Way of 

3 ſpeaking, and to ſignify to us, not that Cod re- 
of eives from external Objects the ſame Impre- 
e ions as Men feel, but only that God does now ' © 
* and then. Act as Men are obſerved to do wen 
A influenced by ſuch and ſuch Aﬀethons...,  ,, - 
3 And for the ſame Reaſon we muſt be ſure 

o never to 15 5 thing e that denotes 5 
; want or the abſence of ſome Good, accompany __ 
4. dur Idea of God; as Deſire, Hope, and — Selk 
ot Wiſhes; for theſe imply Indigence, and conſe- "int 
11 quently Imperfect ion, it being impoſſible to ima- ; 
4 gine how any one ſhould deſire, hope, or wiſh 

- 145 what he does not ſtand in any need of. 

nd So when an Underſtanding, 4 Will, a. Know- Has Fa- 
ay. ledge, and the Acts of the Senſes, ſuch as ſeeing culties 
* and bearing, for Inſtance, are attributed to Go e 
for We mult have much more. ſublime Ideas of em ours. * 
the than when we conceive the ſame Faculties inn 


our felyes; for in us, the Will is a Rational Jp- 
2 but every Appetite preſuppoſes the want 1 
and abſence of ſome. thing agreeable and ne- 
ceflary. And the Operations of the Under- _.. 
Banding and the Senſes, are in us rais'd by ſu ch 
mpreſſions as exterior Objects make on the Or- © © ©, 
gans of our Bodies and the Powers of our Souts3 © 
which is a Demonſtration, | that Hur Faculties 
wh ae and therefore. certainly not com- 
* nn | | e in, A We 
1 72% The Sovereign Perfeftion of the There's ws 
Divinity, will not allow us to entertain a Thought fun 
of more Gods than one; for, beſides that, the zer 


— . 


( 185 2 
wonderful Harmony of every Part of the TE 
verſe evidently proves its being governed by 

one and the ſameAlmighty Condutt ; God would 

be Finite, were there more Beings 28 powerful 

as Himſelf, and Independent on Him; a Plara- 

lity of  Infinizes thus ann a manifeſt Con- 

5 . on. whok gn Wb peak of 

e 4- Upon the who whenever we 

3 the erent) of God, that we may exp Cots . 

to in the heſt maimer we are able, twill be highly 


t EX» 


' preſedin reaſoriabls and proper to make Uſs for this Pur- 


2 * ſe, either of negative Terms, ſuch as Infinite, 
— gn 8 Eternal, that is, without Begin- 
* 


hout End; or of ſuperlative on 
— wo uch as as moſt Excellent; moſt Powerful, moſt 25 
Terms, &c. or of thoſe that are Indefinite,. às 87 2 

| Juſt, Creator, King, Ter, &c. and Al this 


ſuch a Senſe, as to ſhew that we don't refine | 


to declare ſo much what He is in Himſe „ AS to 
_ teſtify, as far as tis poſlible for us, 'our Admi- 
ration of Him, our profoundeſt Humility and Rex 
Les, and our entife Obedience to Hi Win a 
eaſure. 
The won Thus much for the e Propofitioils 5 
ſhip of natural Religion; the practical ones concern th 
God is Worſhip of the Divinity, which Worſhip f 18 either 
fo ber Internal of External 
—_— The Internal Worſhi of God conſiſts in ho- 
nal. nenring Him. Now 0 ) Honour is the exalted 
The In. | ow 


or 1 — — — — — 
God 2 


fiſts in 


(e) Hanour ir the exalted Idea and great Opinion we 


nour- Pave of another's Power and Goodneſs.) But our Author 
ing bim, himſelf elſewhere defines it otherwite, and underſtands 
by Honour, the outward Marks of that Advanszagious 
Opinion we entertain of another's Excellencies, And 
this is indeed the Idea that this Word carries with it ; 
ſo that he might much better have us'd it in Charafte? 
_ riſing the external than the internal Wor ſip of God, 


. 0 
Idea and great Opinion we al of another's 
Power and Goodneſs7, we thetefore Hnour God, ' 
when” from the Proſpect and Conſideration of 
this Infinite Power and Goodneſs, we conceive 
Ve Him all the Sentiments of Reſp and The Du. 
eneration we are capable of. ö ties re- 
Hence it follows, that we ought to Love this ſulting | 
Sovereign Being as the Source and Author of from 
&very ſort of Good; to Hope in Him as upon 3 
whom all our Happineſs ws and future de- of God, 
pends, to acquieſce in His Mill, being tr cur Hopes 
that he does all for the Beſt, and that he knows in Him, 
better than our ſelves what is convenient for our Ac.» 
us; to Fear Him, as a Bei of Infinite Might, m_— "er 
arid conſequently in a. Con eb dn of inflicking His Will, 
the ſevereſt Brils on thoſe tllat offend Him; and onr Fear 
laſtly (d) to obey him in very Thing with un entire of and 
Humility and Subrniſſon" as our Omnipotent and 10 
moſt gracious Creator, Lord and Governdur. %, 
The external Worſn ip of God conſiſts chiefly 


| 1 199 4, That the 
In the following Duties 10 1 
r wing Thanks 1 to God for 4¹¹ the Lood eng 
"Things we have received at his Hands © of } Got 


2. Of tegulating, as much as poſſible; all our conſiſts 


Aktions by his Will; that is, n en: Tank- 


Actually and without reste nt esse | 


Zo of admiring and telehrating bis infinite Grau- * | 
deur FEE Actual 


4 Of addriſſing 19 elbe to TY in Prayer, for Obedi- 


the provurtiiien of the Good we want;* and **= 1 ©} 
the averting the Evils we dread 3; for Prayer Nie 
A Token of Truft and Confidence, Wa, our and 
| M ty Gl) ruft Praiſes 2 
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5 9 To obe be Ein Tue FD 5 Lats ah Him. 
Bur atual Medience conſiſts in ſome. external At; as 
ppeais e ue wh rd in the Mane 
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our Love | 


i. Prayers 2 
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- of the Power and the Goodneſs of 


poſe em in: 
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by his Neceffity of an Oath, but by the Name 


ame, alone, and then of religiouſly obſeruing what me have 


king pit h the utmoſt Circum 
of the ken of Awe and Dread, 


ſpect ion : Circumſpettio Io, -* 


a 1 
offering 


70 what vinity.by the ſhort Line of Human Reaſon 3... 
excel. | 
ent and 


relpect · excellent in its Kind, and proper to expreſs our Sen- 


ful: _timents of reſpett for ſo, ſupreme a Maj 
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or Inlults of the Profane, and without drawing on our 
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ickly pald, not only gives Teltimony of our 


own Zeal, but. al ſo excites others by our Exam- 
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xternal Acts, the Omiſſion of which imports.no.To 

at all of Gi, the On 5 155 

a very judicious Writer, does n ( 

any died outi>ord Worſhip but ofily 16 fir as is nect 


not inditperifably te 


Deity. This h 0s, not h. 
Hon for any of dür Services, and upon bis being the 

archer ,v " Hearts, and therefore he thihks that an 
internal "Worſhip, withont Which all the extbrnal Ads 
of Devotion fig nify nothing; is ſufficient to acquit us 
of the Obligation we are under on, the Aceount of our 
] ndance upon this Sovereign Being: As for what 
tegärds ot ber Men, he fays, that the Omiſion of an 
external Warſhiþ 534 no dix Prejudiet either to the 
Good of Human Society in general, or that of any Civil 
peiety in patticulat, provided that che intel nal Vorſbip 
i continues: But, for my part, I cat le? that it 
Follows from hence, that there is no neceſſity for 
Terving 60 D in an but ward Manner, nor that this 
Neceſſity is not ſüfflcientiy known by the Light e 
Reaſon ; Fot how can we conceive a teal Piety lo lock'# 
up in the Heart as never.t0\break out into ſome exter- 
by of Rellgion? The World dont tbünk that they 


Have ſufficiently teſtify'd thejr Submiſlion and Relpects 
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| ay . 

o convince+ ei that we do pot deſpiſe the _ 
*founds upon GOD's, nor. baving occea- | 


deo a Perſon of Worth, uplefs they pay him Compli- 


for him. And if the a OT 4 Deity is, 
as this Gentleman ſuppoſes, neceſſary for the Good of 
d 1 don't fee” how a Religibn purely Spiritual can 
bejof amy great Uſe that way, unlels we imagine that 
All Mankind are equally capable of their Duty towards 
GOD, and equal careful in practiſing it, ſo that no 
Body has any occaſion for another's either Inſtructions 
or Sollicitationz to that purpoſe. No! People muſt have 
lomething that ſtrikes their Senſes and rouzes th#it 
Attention, ot mey U ſoon forget theit Divinity; 


ments by Word of Mouth ot by Tomit nicant Aion, 
ha! they are very, well affur'd that he's thoroughly 
acquainted with the Sincerity of their, Sentiments 
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And lat. 9. Laſtly, Of carefully practiſing what the Law 
3 g In -if ane 27 bs 2 2 5 ſligbting of 
dice of God's Commands is the "moſt unpardonable 
he Law Affront we can offer Him, ſo on the contrary; 
of Na- there's no ſacrifice ſo acceptable to Him, as an 
ture. Obedience to his Laws 5 and we have already 


prov'd, that the Laws of Nature are the Laws of 


God. 9928 
Natural This is the Sytem of Natural Religion; but 


Religion however beautiful and rational its Precepts are, 


not capa- 7. JE 2 SS OX NG, | 
„ £073 tis cettain that if we conſider it preciſely,. an 


of procu- With regard to the preſent State of Mankind, the 
ring eter. Effects of it extend no farther than the Proſpect 
nal Sal- "of this Lift, and avail nothing towards che 
vation. "attainment. of Eternal Saluation; fox  wathout 
the Afliftance of extraordinary Revelation, Hu- 
man Reaſon could never have known, that the 
Diſorder of Man's Faculties and Inclinatio! 
was the Reſult of his own Fault, and that 5 
thereby become obnoxious to the Wrath of Gog 
and to everlaſting Damnation; and-1o. likewiſe 
muſt have it been utterly Ignorant of the Neceſ- 
ſity of a Redeemer; his Office and Merit, as well as 
of the Promiſes made by God to Mankind, and 
ſeveral other Matters thereupon depending, by 
which alone, as is plain from the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” our eternal Salvation can be procur d. 


The Uſe But it may be worth our while (g) to 174 


of Keligi- a little more diſtindly ſtill the De of Rel; 


on gion. both with regard to the State ef Na- 
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() Jo ſbew a little more diſtindly;ftil, tbe uſt f 
Religion.] Tis certain, that the Motives of Religion 
have always had à conſidetable Influence in turning 
People from Vice and engaging them to Vrtue; how. 
ever confu d and — their Ideas of a Deity were. 
One could hardly imagine this with .zegard to the — 
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whence it will evidently appear that tis the 


rincipal Strongeſt Bond of Human Society. . 
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1. c. Viii. ) has 
| ich it appears, 
that the Generality of them look d upon the Laws of i 
Nature as derivid from a Divinity, who would puni 
the Breach of them, and reward the Practice; and 
*twould be no difficult! Matter to ſubjoin a donſid: rable 
Number of other Paſſages ro that Effect: But even the 
Fo pulacs, 3 the prodigious Superſtition 
they were TupK into, preſerved lome Tincture of this 
important Principle; whether *twas that the natural 
Comex ion between the Idea of a Deity and the Idea af 
Hohne prevented Folks who were not utterly aban- 
doned to their Vices, from reflecting upon the Conſe- 
-quences of the received Opinions; or whether: there 
remained ſome Traces of the ancient Tradition of one 
only true 69D, the Creator of the Univerſe, the Author 
and Defender of Lene Society. This ſeems a plain 
Deduction from the common Sentiment of the Gene- 
Tality of the Heat hens concerning the Rewards and | 
Puniſbments of another Life: And we find very expreſs 
Things to this purpoſe in the Poets; who, as every Body | 
Knows, ulually' accommodated themſelves to the re- 

| "Geived Ideas. Selaen produces ſeveral Paſſages of them 

3 the Place juſt cited: Here are [ome others: In-82- 

: 1 "Oedipus, Act 3. (pag. 185. Ed. H Steph.) the 
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Let the Golds give © me an happy Fate,-as Hall always 
preſerve. Religion in my, Words\and 4#:ons according to the 
Rules preſori' d ut by be Laws from Heaven deſtended, 
and from high Olympian Jove thein Father 3 far not the 
Me en Mortal Race of Men hegot them, nor is is in 2008 | 
| wer 
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of Na- 
ture, 
Where 
Without 
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tro 
ways he 
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In a State In the NY Ru of "a State of Nature, 
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maſtering 
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Weak : 
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du tale away the Fear of 1 ne P 
you Man who'fihds himſelf of fuſſeiems rhe 


may with Impunity do what Violence he pleaſes 


to others who * Weaker ;, and Virtue, MoaeFty, 
and Fair-d gras: 1 him for meer 
Chimera's ANG nſigniſicant 8 
nor would he ever 1 12 to att as he ſhould 

do, but by the Sent of ous: own Indbility and 
my Wakes!) mk et rep! Nor 
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a to ay . in Mlipion,; Thos. in zhe Laws 


4 great and mighty GOD.vwho triunphs over Injuſtice and 
ne er grows Od and Feeble. See more in the lame Poet's 


Antigone, Ve. 4562 &. Dag, 232+ in Euripides's Tones 


Verſi 440, e. in Heſiod's Oper. & Dier. Verſ. $702 e. 


whil# People look upon the 
their Actions, and as their Judges too. karte, I, 
c. 11. Uriles autem efle; Opiniones has, 5 There ate 


321, &c- Elis. Clerc. Conclude we een: wath Cicero, 


who was very. far from being a Bigot, That we unt 1 
Neceſſity 272 the Uſefulneſs of Religion, 

do but veſſect a litt box many Affairs are 60 
HSacregneſs ou 5 Oath z bow important it 23: for * 2 
curity af the Fnties concern d to take Religion inte Ali 
ances. and Treaties, bow many Folks bave been diverted 


from a Crime by the Ae, of Divine Puniſhment ; 


and wit h what exaFneſs. the „ 7 7 475 755 . 1275 
oth, as the Witneſſes 0 


ſeveral Paſſages too in the Poets, whole Works were 


compos & chiefly for the Entertainment; of the Multi- 
1 gr which make it plain, That the true * 50 


2. 2 . 
vinity was not entirely rag 'd out of Thais 2 


find; for Initance, in the Angienteſt of 7 9 24, 8 . 
at, 


Homer and. Heſiod, That the Gods are mighty 75 Inmo 
Good, Foxe knowing, Wiſe, Bleſſed, Friends of Vinue, 


Enemies to Vice, &c, . Nay more, der the Unity of 


5D was not abſolutely unknown to. the Poe 
5 Thing be leen more Beautiful a0 85 more A om 


ilele Welles of Gphocles in Grozigh e + ” 
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Nor can any Civil,Gove ment any better ſub- Jud in 4 
KK" without "Reign: TERS Fear of Tee of 


% Tolenin Engagements 'of ,.71. © 
Allegiance "andFidelity, to Superiore,” the "Honour ment, 
of 7 475975 Engapenterts, the grateful where, 
Confederation that by the Care of our Soveteigns without! 


& are guarded againſt the Mſeries atteriding ® eie 


"State of Nature, would All be of too little ger 
Force to Keep Subjects within the Bounds. of eisber for 
= their Duty; for Death being the only Thing in the Sove- 
the World that can be formidable to thoſe reign; 
3 eee enen 
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That is, according to Mr. le Clerc's Verſion of it in 

his Bibl. Univer/: 111. p. 325 Here it in Truth 

« hut one GOD, ut one who made the Heavens, the 

% Earth, 3 — N Foy yer 2 - = 

«K ity of Mortal, hy 4 re Hluſion, ſet u 2557 

& 0 Scone; and, Bg and Gold, 24 | 

«,Tyory,, to have, at it were, a Rebe for their Gyie? 

& vances ready at hand; they offer them Sucriſſcrt, con-. 

e ſetrate t hem Feſtivals, vainly ung ining that Devotion 

« cohſſts in ſuch Ceremonies." as theſe,” But there are 

+ eſpecially ſeveral Paſſages from whence it appears that 

— the World in thoſe Days look'd upon the Practice of | 

Virtue as \agreeabls' to the Gods; and Vice on the con- 7 
trary as ſomething very Odioi to them, notwithſtand- 

ing the Crimes theix Fables chafg'd them with. Mr, 

Bayle ( Cont inuat ion det Niſſtes diverſes, pag. 634) lays, 

that bare Theft and Lying nut being contrary to the Laws 

which the Gods had expreſly ſignified, they did not believe 

that they took any Notice of them. T own; that the 

Prieſts ſcatce ever ipoke any ching of » Morality to the 

People: But this is nd Reaſon Why they ihould not be 

aequainted with the principal Duties of the Lan of 

Nature; as ſo many Laws which the Gods demanded 

their Obſervance of, tho' theſe Ideas were often in 

ſome Reſpects imperfect and debaueh d by ill Cuſtoms: * 
Tis this that the Poet every where” ' ſuppoſe, who be- „ 
ſides very much contributed to the Keeping up the Ideas 

of Virtus and Vice,” which the Niet, Wicked as they 

uſually were; did not however Gare"openly e contra- 
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perience the Truth, of. that Maxime, That He 


who knows how. to die zs ahove Compulſſon z and 


every Wretch that has Reſolution. enough to. 
3 Death, would haye his Hands looſe to 
Om any Thins again ho Sovereign ; nor 


| would 


” if 7 . 'v I 


2.3 hd os * & Lat, * #8. +. * — * 
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1 aA. th Furipides, for Inſtance, we avs! n noble 


period (Helen, verl. 909, Kc.) 
Mini yag Sede 1507 Klar. r en, 


Krad ai — | 

| | 1 je 8 t 
God . the Violent. a MF ot} od 140 
Ip live on what their honeſt Pains procure.. 
And not to feed their wants on mutual Spoils. 484.4 ap 
Oppreſſors fhould be NEE human Race. 
Unworthy of the Name. One common Heaven 
Gives Light and Air to Man; one Earth a KHM % 

A Scene of Induſtry, where all may ſtrive. 5 
To raiſe'their Stock, and 2 their Fortunes 6 JW 
Hut not to Rob or Force 7 er Neighbours Store. | 4 & 


1 the ſame Wer in 5 ;"nothdp Place ſays, chav every 
Crime 5a San, Inpicty N well as a great renn 
; \ Ta Fl ed 3 Aab net 
ay 4 7 a&lSpay.mapdront. 
Offs: verl, G21, 822. Edit. c. 


He's more in Heſiod's Oper. &c. Dier. v. 180, Kc. 219, 
Sc. 238 239. Edit. Cleric. and in Baron Spanheim's 
Commentary: uon Callimachus, Hymn, in Fovem. vex. 3. 
and in Cerets v. 19. If a Man were to gather every 
Thing of this kind that he meets with in the Poets, 
he would make à very numerous Collection. But I 
can't help producing here a remarkable Paſſage of Plato. 
This Philolophes treating of Inceſt ſays, That twas 
* look d upon with ſo much Horror, that People who 
te had in other Reſpects ſcarce any Probity, and thoſe 
& even of the common fort, neyet once felt the leaſt 


y e Deſire for a Mer, for Inſtance, how * 
[5 


77 
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would there ſcarce; ever 8 ranting Sn Aer 
a Deſign 2: 


tive or Pretence for his forming ſuch a Det 

As for Inſtance, either to free himſelf from 

2 fs he fancies he has Reaſon to appreh 
om the preſent Government'; or, that by get- 


ting Affairs into bis own Management, he might 


*% 


himſelf 
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« ful ſo. ever.” He adds, that what ſuppreſs'd.in them 
every wanton Paſſion towards ſuch Perſons was, “ That 
« Ince# was deem'd unlawful and abominable by the Gods. 


«. No body, ſays he, talks otherwiſe : Every one has, as 


“ it were, from his Cradle, learnt to ſpeak. this Lan- 


« guage to all the World both in Gay Converſation, and 


4 1 ſerious Diſcourſes: * ſeen 22. 
« Infancy ,; upon the Stage, yqur Thyeſtet e, your Oedi- 
4 pus's, your Mac areus's puniſhing their 2nceſtuous Fa- 
<« miliarities, with their own Murder: Plato de le- 
gibus |, viii. p. 888. b. 6, Tom. tr. Ed. Steph, Thus 


Was it a common Opinion that even in this Life, Crimes 


don't always go unpuniſhed, and that whoever violates 
the Law of Nature has great Reaſon to dread the 
Effects of Divine Vengeance. There is alſo a. fine 
Paſſage iu a Comedy of Plautw that may alone be ſuffi. 
jent to convince us how great an Impreſſion this Per · 
wafion made on People's Minds. Arcturus, one of the 
Conſtellations is there introduced, telling them, that 
Jupiter, the King of Gods and Men, diſpatches him 
and the other Conſtellat ions, that is, the inferior Di- 
vinit ies Which were thought to preſide over the Stars ; 
that * He diſpatches them, I ſay, into all Parts of the 
& World; to be Witneſſes of the Actions, Manners, Devo- 
4 tion and Honeity of Mankind, We exadly. ſet down, 
adds Arcturus the Names of ſuch as | luborn falſe 


Evidence to gain an unjuſt Suit, or upon Oath . | 


their Debts: Theſe Names we, carry. #0. Jove, who 

4 bia meant, every Day knows who they are that by their 
% Crimes: are drawing down Puhiſh:nent. from Heaven; 
« He knows who offers to:forlwear themſelves to carry a 


FI. 


« Cauſe, and who wrongfully prevails by the Partiality 3 


G, the Judge. He reviews the Suit, hedrs it over again, 
& and lays a much greater Fine on them than they got hy 


it. heir Villanies, He in another Book has the * | 
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— make the 981 of 'em Sh ather 
le at the Helm do; and eſpecially if he 
be etfvaded in his Mind, as Ne” wn y eafly 
, of the Juice of ſuch an Attemp 
e he thinks the pre ſent Prince of 7555 by 
Sul! | ty * Male Admin ration, or that he” 
ves ra waa * "Heres 
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« of, the Good. Theſe Wretches, 1 am u ſpelling f, 15 
* gem ſelves that they ſpall he able to appeaſe Jupiter by 
« their Offerings and their Sacrifices; but they both. loſe 
their Laboir: and throw away their E penee; 1 1 
« never. regards the Prayers aud the ne 
28 ores; 1 Good Man will be always e 
UK Beal and fobner obtain a Favour from The Gods than 4 
„ Wicked one. And therefore I adviſe" you w] art 
op 7272 and live in Devotion and Integtity to go'ok 
bat you may at laſt receive the Sit isfac ion of ſuch. a 
Behaviour” Is nos per Gentis aljium, &c. dent. 
Poo erl. 10. t. I ean't imagine what Mr. Bayle 
i 10 when relating himlelf the Subſtance of 


Shot ſid ſtellallation thut delivers upon "the — 
le ſuBjoins (Rep. au Provinciale, F. iv. pi 221 
1 2 7555 to teach Mankind, that provided th 


Perſonally Offend the Deity ling wit h Oui e | 
with Religion: Formalites they habe taken Him 0 Axteſt 
—. Rao horbing 1 70 fear from Bis Anger? But is it not, 
ntrary; as evident as can be, that the er 

fk 188 'Probity and good Manners in general, as of \z 
548 Which) alli the external Ads of Devotion 
PRI 100 's agreeable to the Gods ; and that if he 


rimes attended with Perjury, tis to give us 

58 of the moſt enormous Offences, and Where 

Nel ednet is extreamly aggravated by that Cir- 

Cmtahice 3 ? Mr. Bayle is no "happier in his Criticiſms 

, RISE Wen on 
ou xi andat, eſs, auchexy: in Drin 

For ae ozher Diſorders, may promiſe themſelves 


| fo oy with relation to the Gods ; Allowing his, 


ll” however be always tiue, that Religion W 0E 
Service in hindering Pagans” from F aud Couſenageg 
N in which it certainly had à great 

e over Atheiſm and ir” will aways follow; 
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indeed in ſuch a State of IT 


E227.) 

lieves himſelf much better qualified for the Poſt, 
e 
fign, they af frequently offer d; for if th 
Sovereign is but ever ſo little nezligent in 


Care of his Perſon, the Aſſaſſinar loms done; (an 
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that ſeveral under Heat heniſm were Honeſt in the com- 
mon Dealings of Life, from a dread of bringing on 
themſelves even in this World ſome Vengeance from 
Heaven, and for obtaining on the other Hand; good 


— 


uccels in their ffairs from the Gods on that Account. 


we know that an ancient Tradition, frequently incul- 


cated in rhe Writings of the Poets, had render'd this 


Opinion almoſt every where Common: But cou, the 
believe that theſe Puniſhments were. deſtin'd for thole 


only who fail'd in the outward Worſhip of the Gods, 


who Jire#1y offended their Majeſty ?:Pray,' read Virgil“ 
Deſerjprion of Hell. Aueid L vi. v. 6,75 8, e. and 


the re you will find puniſſid not only Titans und Giants, 


4 Salmoneus, a Tityus an Txion; and a Pirithous, b 
4% Brozhers alſo who were to each otber \Ememies ; tho 


o bad beat or expell'd their Father; #hoſe W 


*K:'1rriek'd their Clients thoſe who \always-brooding on 
e heir Riches; would not part with any of them" 20" 4 
“ Relation or a Friend ; thoſe 'who bad been kid for 
© Adultery 3' #hoſe who! bad taken up Arm in an 0 


„% War z thoſe who bad made no fſeruple of violating 
K the Fidelity they pronuſd their Maſters.”* Anothe 
cnes out with all che Voice of 'Anguiſh and Deſpair; 
Learn by my" Example to he Good and not deſpiſe the Gods. 
Another bas fold his Country, and betrayet it to a Ty- 


rant. Another has for Money eit her made or repealed 


Laws: Another has committed Inceſt with is" own 
Daughter: To all which, the Sibyll, who is giving 
Account, ſubjoins 2 Hen 1616 14 he's H 


Iv aint 
Had T a hundred Mouths, 4 hundred Tongue, 
And Ibroats of Braſs, inſpir'd with Iron Lungs, 
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wer for L there 
may be ſeveral Conſpifators; or during a Fore: 

War, . People may hold an Intelligence with, 
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Enemy, and Ruin hi that Way 
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T could not half thoſe horrid Crimes repeat, 
. - Nor Half the Puniſhments thoſe Crimes have net. 
1 wigahdito boils mot: oe 40365 rl 
Ait gütig 20 G it i 1 n 
Good People ; on the contrary arg repreſented as enjoy- 
ing in a Place apart, that is, in the-E/yſian Fields, the 
Hagpinaſ of another Life, and as under the Conduct 


and Direction of the wile Cato: n 


1 - 
C3 n 
4 14144 , 


«1TH. LISTED 733 ef} legs TE: 
Vs Secretoſq; Pios 3 his dantem Fura Catonem. 901 40 
n r ale M ofa 1% - ned: vir GaN 
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J own, that there were a great many ridiculous Stories 


intermix' d with their Deleription of a Deity and the 
State of another Life; and the raw) Populace did appar 
rently Mind the Poets Chimera's much more than the 
Truths that lay ſcatter'd iu their Works: But is it to 
be thought, that among even the People, which com- 
7 general all the Tlfteraze, there were not 
leveral, who knew, at leaſt partly, the Abuſes, and 
who. gave ſome Attention to the true Principles of 
Falke Kal ig ion mix'd as they were among lo many 
Falſhoods ? Such Ideas eaſily enter into any one's Mind 
Who makes uſe of his Reaſon; and Perſons. without 
Learning are ſometimes more apt to get acquaigted with 
the Truth, and are leſs prejudiced than Folks of prafeſid 
Learning. + Beſides, the Hers might ſhew the People 
the way, and give them room ro think, that they 
themſelves did not believe the Abſurdities they aſcrib'd 
to the Gods. See, for Example, what Hercules lays 
in Euripides, Here. furent. verl, 1341, Fe. 
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F can't perſuade my ſelf, that the Gods love theſe unlaw- 
ful Converſations, nor that one puts another into Irons, 


nor that one Lords it over another: I never did nor never 
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Beſides, in this (7 Subjefts woul be ex, Nor for I 
tteamly N del d to Wrong one another; for the! * ; 
Proceedings in Human Courts of Juden de Bets 


5 
ing govern d by 'Proofs of matter of Fatt, every ee. 


Hin und Viliny one could gain any Thing by; to one 
| would paſs or Dexrerity, and 20 if it 15 another; 5 | f 
Firs f\ * Jr . 03 12 10 132 1 H | 
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pa can believe it 4 God, who f 2 really a God, wants ne- 715 43 
"A thing, nor is dependent oh any : This i alf the "wretched : 
he Bards Contrivance. Sce Baron Span beim on ©. Callimas | 
& cus; Hymn, in Jovem. verl. Co. And Ipbigen in 
7 -Tautto/ the Chorus ſys; ver. 306 Ge. Elin, Can, 
"i ge eas n o7g+.30..40643;5 5 ; | 
7 8210 ee 3 1 . N $i ib 1 21915 4 
X * a Taſſada, K. 1 3 3 77 
8 h er 300 biB e e e RY 
* I ca. think. it Dedible what 3 vil us af the Enter- + 
he mem Tantalus gave the Gods, and that they would ever | 
"of Fe64-1pon the Fleſh of a Child. But I fancy that the In- 
he al oes of that Country being accuſtomed to Murder, 
— were willing to jultify their. Crimes by attrihutin "the 
ah :#6;/#hy:>Gods ; for can't be that any of | the 
or (Gods is, Wicked. Pindar had why ſaid ſomethi 7 like 
nd rr exattly upon the Occaſion of the Lame Stoty : 1 
©9345 1945S N 1 * 0 2 
— ein as 4 dee, 4e. 5 FH 5A «ct 
od g ch 15 ' it FS ObJ $03, 0010 
Bur it ſeems very Afrd to me to ay chat any of the N 

oo Gods was a Glutten. Olympion I. Z e wo. the 
fd bas: as Mr. le Clerc. (Bibl. Choiſie. Tom. vi. p. 269.) 
* very well obſerv'd, gives us to underſtand a tele 
oy 16 975 he Was ery ſenſible Wy the ny of 
Fs : Ks 1 253 „Nen bn 5 f 5 2 21 $ £ 1 : 
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alue themſelves upon their contriance in 

_ | Rogyery: Nor would any Body be for Works 


of Charity and Campaſſon, ot ever diſcharge the 


41 Mr D uties of For mmon #reenaſbip;y unleſs from 3 
certain Proſpett of 85 or Advantage: And 
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Subje& often males an incredible: Relation beubelievel = 
* But Time will diſcover the Truth. Tas but handlome 
© for Men;to:ſpeak. well of the Gods; they certainly 
run the Jeſr Hazard in ſo doing.” -Thele are;Refledti- 
ons that are obvious, to Perſons of the meaneſt Gapa- 
Cities, did they make ever ſo little uſe of theit natu- 
ral good Senſe ; and there's a great deal of., likelihood, 
that the Poets did not take. them up upon their own 
Heads, but that here, as in other: Caſes, they Copied 
ter Nature. What one every Day.; obſerves | under 
Briſtianity, Will ſcarce permit one to doubt, whether, 
omething like it did not r under Pagani ſm. Where 
Popery. pievails, and eſpecially in ſome Countries, one 
\ ord.o theit Clergy is enough to ahimate thePopulace 
againſt, an Hergtick; as they call him. But yet there is 
many an honeſt Man, who deteſts this Diabolical F 
and does not believe that a Perſon muſt be petſecut 
for his Religion; tho* this be the current Opinion, 
which the Clergy induſtrioufly inculcate to gratihe theit 
Ambition, their Pride, or their Avaricej and to get 
the Mukitude on their ſide, who blindly follow theſe 
their Leaders, eIpecially when! they ſuggeſt to them 
what is agreeable to their own brütiſh and diſorderly In- 
Cli nations. The ſame may be faid of -ſeveral Notzons 


receiv'd in ſeveral .Communions of Chriſtianitey 
don't only mean thoſe of Tran ſubſtant iat ion, of Impana- 
tion, of the Ubiquity of Chriſts Body; 5 ate things 
too viſibly Contradictory for a Man to be eter con- 
vinced of; and tho” there are a great many who 2 
els to pin their Faith on them, the Truth is, that they 
lie ve them no moe at the Bottom than tho W 
them. But there are ſome other peculat ive Notions, 
and even Maxims of Morality, either utterly falſe or. 
extreamly Aretæhu, which are every, Day, deliver'd from. 
tlie Pulpit, without making any Impreſſion on n 
| 8 
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Panaſhment being expected from 8 10 
© could depend on, another's Honey. ea 
muſt live in perpetual. Diſquietudes, "for. oye 


ult. #5 "4 1271 
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n natural good Senſe, perceive. the AMEN 

Notiqns and Maxims, or even explain wh at 

in a Senle quite Affferent from that of the er 
as appears when they are queſtion'd about it 1. Tali 
Terms. The Fables of al were abſurd. _ 
way: Why are we or. allowing, t 13 e 


them even among the ople Knew dba 
kept to the menen e of nah Favs 785 91 
with ſome Mixture of 0 Imperte kiel It 


becauſe” no Body in thoſe D s had the Uſe of His 
HOY ? Or- are Belen we —. . difficule 
at they cannot cover'd without and pr 
3: found 15 Folie ? May we not with much 2 755 
eaten ſuppoſe, that thoſe, whom an Educatibn abov 
the common Rank qualified for the Schools of the Phi. 
1 and for reading their Books with Carel were 
ut out of Conceit wich the Superſtitions and 
2715 deas of Paganiſm? All the World knowg with 
what Liberty the ” Philoſophers one, way or other, in- 


Tieve (they are Mr. de Foritenelle's Words in His Hiſtory 

of Oractesz. Diſſ. I. Ch. viii.) 2h with the/Pagans, Re- 

i: was tut a Practice, the Speculation ef which . was 
together indifferent : Do as others, do, and believe as 237 

caſt 3 this is a very odd Principle ; but the People 

knew \ Rothin of the Impertinence of it, were 9 K wel 

contented with it, and the Philblophers eaſy fubmir 


Ole then of the Matter, I think it pretty well 
ab! in, Anſwer to the Queſtion, Whether A n js 


fe ſoever or Al- onneched its Ideas ate, has Valtl e 


Advantage See * at Note (o) of 6h ** 
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ſulted tlie Religion of rhe Vulgar, There is b to be- 


preferable to Pagan Tad1atry F That Relig * How 1 1 5 
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Or with Nor would Sovereign then, any more than 
Relation their Subject, be dispos d to Actions that a 
| Aa Brave and Honourable”; for having no Principle 
reign ; Of Conſcience” to bind em there's not & Com- 
zhe con- inijfion or an Employment "that they would not 
1 ſequences Make Mony of, and wôuld put even Fuſtice it 
p 2 HE ſelf to Sale, propoſing nothing but theit own 
| Oppreſ- Particular Intereft, and that at che Expence of 
k fion in their Subjet#s Happineſs ; whoſe Revolt there · 
38 #he Sove- fore always fearing, they would be ſenſible 
_ that the only way to ſecure their own/Authority, 

on would be to render them as Weak and'as Heart- 
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| Sabſeh; leſs as they could. Subjetts, on the other Hand, 
HE dreading the Oppreſſion, would be always ſeeking 
Opportunities to Rebel, tho? at the ſame Time 
| they could not but be diſtru ſt ful of "each other. 
The Husband and the Wife would upon the ift 
if 7 little Quarrel ſuſpect the, Dagger or the Poiſon, 
* by or ſome other ſecret Method of Diſpatch; and 
A And Per- the whole Family be liable to the fame Has 
perual = 2ards; for fince without Religion there could de 
3 Conſcience, *twould he difficult to diſcoverſuch 
_— every Fa- private; Villanies as ſeldom are brought to Light, 
. © mily. nes by the. Uneaſineſs, the Terrors, the Frigbt 
. anꝗd other outward Indications of Gui which 
| the Remor ſe of Sin and Wickedneſs produces. 
| © * From all which it appears, how much it con- 
ti cCeerns the. Intereſt of Mankind to ftop upeviry 
| Gap by which Avheiſm may poſſibly {hp into 
the World, and at the ſame Time What an e- 
travagance it is in People to hope for the Repu- 
eee 
The Duty and Fier. e eee e eee, 
"of Man But beſides this Duty of Man towards his Got, 
zowards there are alfo Duties incumbent; on him towards 
Himſelf Finne; for cho Self-love is ſo natural to. Man, 
Found and ſo deeply fix d in his Mind, as irreſiſtably 
tions of to put him upon taking a very fingular Care'of | 
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bimſelf, and of uſing all poſſible Methods for 
procuring his own Advantage, that it ſeems al- 
together ſuperfluous to find out any Obligation to 
impoſe on him ſuch a Neceſſity; yet, ſince 
Man is not born for himſelf alone, and ( 
has not been . furniſh'd from Heaw#n with 
ſo many; excellent Endowments to no Pur- 
poſe, , but had em certainly given him that he 
might celebrate His great Creators. Praiſe, and 
become a :warthy Member of Human Society, 
He is in this Reſpect, no doubt of it, bound 
to the Obſervance and Practice of ſome cer - 
tain Duties towards himſelf ; for, that we 
ought ſo induſtriouſly to Cultivate our natural 
Diſpoſitions as to approve our ſelves worthy of 
thoſe noble Faculties, which ſo advantagiouſly 
diſtinguiſh us from the Irrational World, and to 
capacitate our ſelves for contributing all that's 
poſſible for us, to che Good of Society, is a Truth 
not to be queſtion'd. . And if we are negligent 
in this Caſe, we not only are injurious to our 


0 ſelves, and act very anbecomingly, but we are 
ht, accountable. too to the Author of our Being 
got and may juſtly. be puniſid by him; as a Maſter 
ach | may very well Chaſtiſe his Scholars for not learn- 
8. ing what he would teach em, when they have 
Ar Mit and Genius enough to do it. Aa 
#24 ee e NN 3 1g 
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De e 
excellent Endo mente 10 no un poſe. J U he Duties of Man, 
2 0 $ With regard to himſelf, low directly and immediargly 


rom . which we laid down above for one of 
Gol, ne grand Principles of Natural Right,. and which 
ards obliges a Marr not only to preſerve. himlelf, lo far as he 
is able without prejudicing, the Laws of Religion and 
— | ae but a 4 to * nimlelf - ves . — 5 
RY dition, is poſlible for him £6 acquire all the Hastmeſt 
1 E bes capable of ies "_ * 


ot TR 
. „e 4 
Man has And ſince Man is compos d of two Parts 4 i 
Ccef ha Spal and a Boch, the former deſtin d to Co 
Soul ang the other to Obey ; the Care of the Sul ought 
his Body. without contradiction to have the Preference 
before that of the Bd. G ii. 
In what The Care of the Soul does in general in 
one Karr the Cultube and Formation of the Mind, that is, 
72 of That we not only obtain right Notions concerns 
our Souls ing every Thing that relates to our , and 
does in ſet a proper Value on thoſe Objects which com- 
general monly excite our Deſires, but that alſo we 
* temper and regulate our Paſſions by the Direction 
of ſound Reaſon; in a Word, that We acquire 
all thoſe Qualities which are neceſſary for the 
leading an honeſt and a ſociable Life. 06244 i 
The fa. And here the firſt Thing that we ought deep- 
Duties ic IV to impreſs on our Hearts, is the Idea of a 
engages us God, the Maker and Governour of the Univerſe, 
zo, are as we very lately repreſented this Almighty 
I. to have Being. The Perſuaſion of this Grand Truth, 
. of not only conſtitutes the Principal Duty of Man, 
Keligion. but is alſo the Foundation of every ſocial Virtue, 
and the true Source of that ſweet E 
and Acquieſcence of Mind which is the moſt 
valuable Bleſſing of our Lives. n e 
We ought therefore very carefully to 'banifh 
Opinions all ſuch Opinions as advance any hin in oppo- 
not con fition to ſo important-a Principle; and by this, 
e 1 don't mean Atheiſmand Epicuriſm only, but 
Juſt No- ſeveral other Notions, as prejudicial to Human 
tions of Society and Good Manners as they are incompa- 
Religion, tible with true Religion, and do at.once:over- 
MN 3 turn all the Morality of Human Actions; ſuch, 
Judicial as for Inſtance, is that Fancy of the Sroical Fare, 
Ait:olo. and the Whim of Judicial Aſtrology, which ſup- 
gy : poſing that every Thing happens by an interna 
and inevitable Neceſſity, renders Men the Tools 
only of their own Actions; for Which, admit- 
n ting 
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ypotheſis, they are no more account- 


dangerous Opinion, very nearly alli-Tis G. 
_ pimon © 
of a ne» 


= ry Chain of Cauſes and Effects, eſtabliſhed by God ceſſary 
Under certain Rules ſo Immutable, that he has aud i- 
= left himſelf no Liberty of making any the mutable 
© leaſt Alteration, or of interpoſing in any Caſe <oncates, 
whatever 3 an Opiniqn that muſt of Conſe. gg, 
quence deſtroy all Miracles, all extraordinary and Ex- 
Aſſiſt ance of Heaven, and all the Effects of Prayer, feds : 
Re entance, and Reformation. P1137 ne a 
Moſt Pernicious likewiſe is that Conceit 75: Con- 
whit makes 2 to — Kind of 3 ee! of 
ns, ſo as to let em cht off with Money, unde 
| ox ents, or perhaps with — ths Feen — 5 
and ſet Forms of Speech, without any Amend. 
ment of Life. No leſs abſurd is it to imaging Th ina. 
that God Almighty takes Pleaſure in ſuch Inven-4 570 * 
tions of Men, and ſuch ways of living as are diſa- is: pteai'd 
greeable to the Conſtitution of Human Society, with un. 
or to that of a Civil Society when regulated by ſoci ible 
the Ditfates of Right Reaſon and the Law of aud mos 
Nature ; ſuch may we reckon the greateſt Patt m on 
of the Monaſtical Orders. Pre a life > 
And indeed every Sup | 


ry Superſtition, as it gives us And alſs 
mean and low Ideas of the Nature and Worſhip of ever Sus 
erde is conttaty to true Religion Pertti 


he ſame may be ſaid; of the Sentiments of Snob; 
thoſe, who dream that Devotion alone, as they falle No 
call it, is ſufficient without any regard had to tions of | 
Honeſty, or to the Practite of other Duties Religi- 

as we owe out Neighbour 3 as if a ſcrupulous ex 2 rer 


attneG. in obſerving the ourſide of Religion ut D% 


- 
: . 


would make amends for all the Injuſtice we can il do 
be Guilty of; or as if we are permitted to without | 
ſcrape up Riches by _ Method Good or Bad Honey: 


irt 
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in our Ie provided that at out bench, 
wie leave ſomething to be ſpent in Pious Uſes. 
That ws Nor is it leſs unreaſonable to believe, as forte 
can have do, that we are not only able to diſcharge all 


our own Duties towards God, but that we have 
gaben ſome Merits to ſpare, and can ſo transfer our 
5 Works of Supererogation to others, as to ſupply vr 


Mer Hrs fo our Over-Righteouſneſs whatever is weaning "2h 
others: their Piety- 

— Farther, *Tis as Profane as tis Deities 

us in Ro attribute to the Divinity a Toleration for Crimes 
of Gal. committed with Ade, and ſo great an Indul- 
Iantry gence for Sins of Galtantry and Humour, as'to di- 


ene Hu- vert himſelf with em as ſo ma 4 ! 
That Iis wicked like wiſe to think, that God * 


Prayers be pleas'd with Prayers that are offer'd u 
ty which him for ſending ſome Evil on People who on t 


wee- deſerve it, that ſo our own Affairs nay receive 
1% God the better Turn. 


to let our 


Enemies And tis as Deteftable and Innplous: 8 aſſert 


ue, an and maintain, That we may do any Injury or 
undeſer- II Office againſt thoſe who are not of t ſame 
ved 22 Perſuaſion with our ſelves; That 1 no- 
ceptable : thing to ſolid Felicity, whether we lead  Virtwous 
That we Or Vicious Courſe of Life; That the higheſt 
may do Pleaſure we can expect, is the reſent Gratifica- 
7 bh th 

any Mil- tion of our Senſes ; That the Soul Periſhes' with the 
2 of Body; and that all Law, even that fora bY 
another Call the Law of Nature, is a meer Human Devi 

Religion: Theſe therefore, and ſuchr as theſe, are No- 
That it's tions that ought entirely to be rooted out of 
fo maar Human . in - m_ as 4 ee hu 

Duty to Almighty God, and prevent or in 
| wen all Endeavours of conforming our Life n 


—_ no Manners to my Guidance of _ 2 247 


nels but the prent That ;le Soul, dies: ; That 10 Law, is from 


, * . 1781 44 
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When this Care is over, and every wrong Nor 1 Auo- 
tien of the Divinity. is remov d, the main con- % Pur ' 
cern behind, is for a Man to | form juſt Ideas of of $e Care 


Him ſelf. and his omn Nature. 58 


Ne ö 1 en- 

1 88 6 4 our - kh rightly appre=gages us 
10 e e Diſcouery of Our Origi- K? 15 the, 
„an ſame time of that reſpective Knowe 
GM or Jade if I may {0 ſpeak, weare et * | 
to take upon us in To World by the neceſſary ſelves, 
Conſequence. of gur natural Condition; for by be . 
this we learn that we do not exiſt of our ſelves, ver ai Im- 


but owe Ppt ot ing, a, much ſublimer Principle; brore·- 


e are fur WI r more Noble Facul- ments of 
Ä . . bene ct furh a 


t we were not 3 
horn for our 1 alone,. but are a Part of He- . D 
—4 Kind 3, m whence.i it. follows, a W. AX 

That Man being ſubject. to the Government of? The Con- 
oF 10 0 5 835 oblig d, in proportion to the {<quencey 
5 alenty H pong i eign Lord and Maler has given 2 
i tht exveand hoyour the Divine Majeſty, 1. That 

and to practiſe towards his Fellows all the Laws God is 0 


83 and good: Neighbourhood. , Se ferv'd' 
Anq ſince God has beſtow'd on us the Light and ho- 


noured, 


of I Hauding to guide FR in our Ways, we 4nd our 
775 c CET 27 0 conc lud e, 155 we are not to Neigh- ' 
at Ra ut always to poſe e, in whatever we bour us'd 
e ſome fix d, poſſible, and juſt End, and kindiy. 
rhen to direłt hot h. our own Att iogs and all — due 2. That we 
ſeans towardsthe Attainment of that End. And are always 
lince . Truth and Right are conſtantly Uni- to ac with 


ang Vnalcerable, we. RUE 00 alway$ fm ond | 


C1 22 OT 5 43 77 0 0 10 0 
NN 19 L. II * ! 4 I f | ED» r ' - vary in 
. e, eee e 1 — our judge 
2 ö ment, 
0 N s to rn the . Judgment of the ſame hen 'tis 
7 bings.] The chief uſe of this Rule is with relpe& to once de- 


 Cales where a Man is tempted to judge differently of the termin'd 


lame Things, according as he has ome Intereſt to ſerve as it 
in their being Juſt or no. | abe 


( v2 


te form the ſume Judgment! of. the ſunt! 10 
and when we haue once nn ty, never Fry 


2 
Nor muſt our Will and our — — ever . 
760 — Start of our Fudgments, or oppoſe. Serb 
alwayito termination; or to ſay the very hin 
vern's þy other Terms, we ought e er ſue 72 
Ro after mature Deliberation,” nor N 2 alt r 
eaſon, our own Reaſon,” O nn 2 
v0 * ** And if we en to take an Account of our 
on Strength, we ſhould find it very much li- 
a mited and confin'd; for there are en Thow- 
4. That ſand Things in the World chat never come r 
there are all under os Management, and as many 


Hane! we cannot hinder or e There are 


yo! "a 0 our Power, bu 
Power, er _ vented i m 15 
and that 4 
us 3 ae 


e r ac _ 


e r 4 ons oo@of_r£td{@©ts tyÞcomngdl ea. 


© of is our own Will,” aud locally bs to what con- | 


> 


7 boſe that cerns the production of Actions proper to Aa 


2. Sond wo 2b. r * 


gur. Rational Creature. And refore every Man 
ought to make it bis Princip. "Care: to his 
Strength and Abilities in conformity to the Rules of 


VF Fight Reaſon. This is the True and only Fouri- 
| dation, as well of "ſincere Goodneſs and ſolid 
Alerit as of the Hap aids of Life; for no 
can promiſe himſel here below, any other Fe- 
| licity than what reſults from the wiſe Diręction 
| of his Faculties aſſiſted by the Common Aids 
| of Providence, 
| As for Matters which lie lakh us, before 
| we engage in _ we ſhould examin well 'whes 


: 55 
1 1 


a. a... oC 4 24 a. 


$-Fhat we 
Should at 
tent not bing above our Power, = nor perplex {0 at ; Dilap- 

Pant gt we cannot r events | 
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ther we haus fuſſicierit Force to go through with em, 


whether they tend to a lawful end, and whether they 
are worth the Pain they coſt un, For when once 
upon a mature Deliberation we judge it conve- 
ke an Affair, it's but Prudence 
to endeavour all we can to forward its Conelu- 
ſion· But it would be an egregious piece of 
Folly to ſtrive directly againſt the ſtream, and 
not rather to ſuit our ſelves to Things, when 
Things will not ſuit themſelves to us. As then 
on the one hand, whenever Human Foreſight can 
be of Service, we ought not to * an 
Event to the Freaks of Chance: So on the other 
— er 9 Fan was in our 
Power tu do, me ought 20 be very eaſie under any diſ- 
appointment of Accidents unforeſeen, ſo — 5 
to truſt too ſecurely our Preſent Condition, nor 
to ſperid too much Care and Anxiety on what 
1c to come, "but equalh/ to avoid Inſolence in Pro- 
ſperity, and in Adverſity Deſpair. 


rovement and Perfection of ouf Minds is, To G 
te able to ſet 4 proper Value on thoſe Objects mhich cn = 
e ee our Deſires: For upon This de- — wry 1 
pends the Degree of that Concern and Eagerneſs io, » the 
with which we are allow'd to perſue em. Regulati- 
_ Amongſt theſe,” That which appears with en of our 
the Advantage of the greateſt ſplendor, and rv 
which is moſt capable of affecting People of ably to 
Noble and Exalted Spirits, is the Opinion that theproper 
others conceive of our Merit and Perſonal Accom- V ue of”. 
pliſhments, an Opinion that gives Riſe to what alt Ob- 
. Glory.) > 1 ES 
Nom we ſhould take all poſſible Care to How for 
ain and to; preſerve that kind of Eſteem which Eltcem or | 
is ſimpiy ſo:call'd, that is, the Reputation of being Honour is 
Honeſt. ' But if in ſpite of all our Circumſpecti- 5 7 
on we are not able to ſilence the Calumnies ol 1 
N 4 4 the 


— . effary Kinledge for the Im- III. 4 3d _ 
ff 


(184) 
the World, nor to remove their unjuſt Preju- 


dices, we àre then to Comfort bur felves'with 


the Teſtimony. of a good Conſcienre, and with 


the Aſſurance that our Innocence and our _ 


40 4:87} 


ity are ſtill known to God. | 

As for that Eſteem, which is term'd Honour 
or Glory, it deſerves no otherwiſe to be pur- 
ſued than as it is the Reſult of worthy Actions, 
Actions which promote the Intereſt &f Human 
Society; or as far as it opens a wider Field for 
ſuch generous Undertakings. But how 


arge 
a ſhare ſo ever we obtain of this Diſtinction, 


and even by honeſt Means, we muſt take par- 
ticular Care that we do not grow Proud and 
Arrogant upon it; and if after all our juſt Pains 
this way, we can yet find no Opportunity of 
diſplaying our Merit to our Advantage, we 
muſt bear the World's inſenſibility; and wait 
atiently for ſome more favourable: Seaſon, 


K 


But nothing ſurely can be more impertinent 
than to make what is Frivolous or Indifferent in 
it ſelf, . the Foundation of our Vanity 5 as no: 
thing ſurely can be mote Wicked than to aſpire 
to Fame by ill unwarrantable or to 
deſire the ſhining above others only to be at 28135 


berty to gratifie our n and to inſult with | 


mpunity. 
That which next to Honour uſually enjages 
the Wiſhes and Purſuit.of Mankind is what we 


Call Goods or Riches, Things we have occaſiom 


for not only for preſerving our ſelves; but for 
the Subſiſtance too of other Perſons, whom we 


are frequently oblig d to maintain: But, how⸗ 


ever, ſincg our Wants are not infinite, and Na- 


ture has abundantly provided for. the Satisfacti- 


on of them all; ſince too we are under the in- 


evitable 5 00 of wirke. rr n at 


f * * + ! 1 0 un 
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ince we cannot build our Fortunes as we pleaſe. 


( 
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eafmeſs' | which we are. not 


4 $59 
our Death, Reaſon | -ells us that we ought: to ſet 1 


Boynds to yer Deſires of Kate, a8 well 48 Fi thy. 


= 2 And 2 3 equally to Ford 0 dc fie 
== the Extreams both o * Abarice and' Prod; 755 ia s 


and neither endeavour row W 1 
Fraud and Injuſtice, nox ſquander awa 2 55 a 
Subſtance in the Entertainment of our Vice? 


And befides all this, ſince there's nothing that. 
we thus e is ot by a thouſand Ac- 
cients fubſett to Bechy and _ our. «1 


ou eq be put into e even a T emper, as in 
b of auß Nisforrune to bear the Lofs with 4 
becoming unconcernedneſs. : wi 

Nor are Men leſs ſenſible of Pleaſure than And bas 
they are for cpurting Hondur and fot rocuring far r 
Nit he: Now there ark Pleaſures tha are Ino- ſures. 
cent as well as thoſe that are criminal. The aw! 
lather are Always forbidden; but there's n | 
manner of Harm in taſting the others, proviles | 
it be dong with Moderation and Temperance. N 
For, ag wWeé may very juſtly ' 1 Pam” or Un. © 

d to undergo, 

{6 may we as juſtly purſue” ay Pleaſure that is 
agreeable to our Nature. Reaſon would" only 
have us abſtain from Pleufuret that are Cyimin 
and which draw after them a long train o 
Danger, Trouble, and Diſgrace, with a thou- dd. 
ſand other FÞconvententts; and that indeed, with 
regard to the moſt innocent Pleaſures, we ſhould 
never ſo far immerſe our ſelves in them, as to e- 
niervate gur Bodies deſtroy the Vigour of our 
Souls, « waſte' upon them a Wealth that might 
be much better laid out, or give them 117 
much of our Time as not to be at Leiſure 
for 1225 neceſſary and e . . 
men . IVE 
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w. 7% "The laſt Care which the Las af cup 
laft 2 Mind requires. of us, is that. we uſe, all fg 
—_ * Diligence to become Maſters 825 our Paſſions, Which, 
bur Paſſ Paſſi- for the Genera ality, w 9 we give them 


only, ral of the 

Govern- Od an the 11 5 0 55 but caſt ſuch 
Reaſon, a, Joud on t he Judgment, as to ops buy it conſi- 
le derably from the ways, of Reaſon and Duty. 
1 the Government of thelp Fate 


Moti 
It and. P t is a 
. e Gel 1 on f 9 5-44 


Wi 


l tie 1 bn | 
(608 5 it lf a Falten very als. to 
ture; s 5 it . not to break out on 
ale improper Dccalions nor. to. drive us, to any 
1 Yam Wy os . baſe: and, in- 


How our 5 72 ee 


Sorrow : 
P. at 
110 8 Si Al, un wn an 


ust a Misfortune 2 200 to ae? a Death; 
1 50 the great Bulines 


n ur Contritions. ah 
w Our 4 5 5 dur . 3 to make 
[ore it, calpnable, its denen — * as ma 


Merit our Affection; hor muſt we ever ſook to 

ſatisfie it by any diſhoneſt Mech or let it 
degenerate into Diſtemper, ſo as to be incapable 
of, any other Thoughts or Application, 3 = 
to. be incouſolable upon the Loſs of vehat | 
thus admire. _, 92 

Bow ous Hatred is a Paſſion as troubleſome and- perni- 


Hatred · cious to the Perſon who employs it, as to him 


it is employ d againſt; and therefore we ought 
to Rifle 1 it as much as we can, and to 1 a 
ri 


— 
— 
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ſtrict Guard over our Reſentments leſt they be- 

tray us. to Breach of Duty : And tho' there 9 

ſhould be "ſome Body, 6 might really _— 
ſerye our Averſion, yet it would ill be x'Folly ..., .. 
to create of his Account. an TY neſs and to 
e 0 r 5 3 95 
Envy is all over Monſtrous; en E 
does Harm to 'others,” but never ons Hows Mit- racter of 

chiefitig moſt the Breaſt it is harbour d in, tillEavy, 
like Ion over-run' 72 Rift, it is it elf” de- 

vour d by its'own Produttion. 

Hope, however ſweet and eaſie tb it gt; 
muſt yet_ be regulated in ſuch à Manner a8 


to thto us into a kind of Languiſpment, or 
putting us upon Pur ſuits that are vain, uncer- 


tain, and beyond our Abilities, o quite, tire us out e 
with fruitleſs Expectations. Mts 
_ Fear, is as much an Enemy to Hyman Minds Thins 5 
tis a 2 . 5 altogether unſerviceable: 1 
now tis NEE unten to Bie Birch to Precaut ion, Fear. _ 55 
nd of conſequence''to Saftiy ? But this Frau- any 12k 
955 may ariſe without its Atiftancs from ; 
a. 


irtum Ae and * 'A Prudence” 


its ouch 
Conſternation. 2 i ane 
„Auge is the moſt Abet oY at ml ſame The In- 
/timg the moſt pernicious of all the Paſſions, rtf 
and is fo far from adminiſtring to our Courage A 2 
god Conſtancy Danger as 15 commonly 1 ima- Aug ; 
In'd, that it only "our Reaſon, e 
Furry 5 hand * Dt: Ruin. I a we 
brenſy, and the Fits and Returns of the Nad. 


nels, ought to be with all Our Skill arid . 
evented. - 0 
Nearly related ro Anger is the Deſire . of Re- 
venge; à Paſſion, which at the Moment it ex- 
cee dds a 118805 and moderate Defence 9 ard 
1 | ſelves 


4 


* 
- 


be Study reckon d up, conliſts that Culture o the. 
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2 and our Rishts, becomes, entirely fin 


How . In fuck Folge then, as we have Alx eady 8 


1. to which all are indiſpenſably oblig'd. Bt 
4.771 there is ſtill behind another: 45 art pea hes 
re which, tho? not abſolutely. neęceſſar to the 
| ' Diſcharge of our Duty in general, 85 oweyer 

very proper to adorn and to finiſh our Faculties, 

and to render our Lives both, more agreeable 

and more commodious, and this, 38. the Sud, of, 
Arte and Sciences acts 


iT 12 * o Body doubts the Vk and Excellen 


bench. 
Arts a8 adminiſter to the Occaſions Vn 


e of Human Life. 55 
How many y As 2 Sciences, they are either ehe 
70 of are Uſe ful, ſuch as are Curious, or ſuch 700 
Learning. rain "= 72 e un” 4 
Which-are | Into the an Number of uſeful Bi 
the uſeful or nn 1. gra: 915 utting Logic, whick 
2 25 us the; Way Ng Jafy and med 
185 85 Morality, which is concern'd ws 
| 5228 be Improyement. of Men's Minds 10 
e a N the general Good of Hum 
ciety : et, which has the Care o 1 
A r ur FE 45. every part of the, MANA 7 
—_— WH s any; influence upon the Arts thia 508 
\o wana „N abs and for the ee 
"4 Lite. wn 


"ich the o arenot indeed of ſo conſi dexable 3 u 
= F ſuch bs r a Man's 1418 146 Sociahle or le 


mfortable for want of them, but a ſuch 
as may ſerve to gratifie an innocent BY 
and to imbeliſhour Minds with ſome. fine an = 
ggreeable Notices, ſuch as Natural Philoſophy 


8 the more N Parts . Menace; 25 
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'niverſal Hiftory, &c. 
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Knowledge ; figurative Speeches and Alluſton in A 
will hadi = admitted as an Imperfection or Abuſe of 
it. LI. confeſs, in Diſcourſes, where we ſeek rather 
Peek ure and Delight, than Information and Improvement, 
ſuch Ornaments as ate borrowed from them, can ſcarce 
pals for Faults. But yet, if we would ſpeak of Things 
as they are, we mult allow that all the Art of  Rheto- 
Tick, beſides Order and Clearnels, all the artificial and 
figurative Application of Words Eloguence hath in- 
vented, are nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong Ideas, 
move rhe Paſſions, and thereby miſ-lead the Judgment ; 
and ſo indeed are perfect Cheats. And therefore how- 
ever laudable or allowable Oratory may render. them in 
Harangues and popular Addreſſes 3 they are certainly in 
Dilcourles that pretend to inform or inſtruct, wholly, to 
be avoided ; and where Truth and Knowledge are con- 
cerned, cannot but be thought a great Fault either of 
the Language or Perſon that makes uſe of them. And 
here I'tannor but oblerve, how little the Preſervation 
and Improvement of Truth, and Knowledge is, the Care 
and Concern of Mankind; . ſince the Arts of Fallacy 
are endow'd and prefert'd, *Tis evident, how mucit 
Men love to decerve and be deceiv'd, fince Rhetorick, 
that powerful Inſtrument” of Error and Deceit has its 
effablif#d Profeſſors, is publickly taught, and Has always. 
been in great Reputation; and I doubt not, but it will 
be thought great Boldnefs, if not Brutalit7 in me to 
tive laid. thus much againſt. it. Eloguence, like the 
Fair Sex, has too prevailing Beauties in it, to ſuffer it 
ſelf ever to be ſpoken againſt. And 'tis in vain, to 
find fault with thoſe Arts of Deceiving, wherein Meo 


find Pleaſure to be deceiv'd. Locke's Hum. "Under/. 
B. III. Ch. x 5. 34 , 


WT cc ſin, -Blnighdges; Petr, () Eloquence, V2 

= - 1 ean thoſe Sciences or that Learning vain andWhich che 
inſig ni ſicant, che Objects of which are either Inſignil- 
| alſpoods,” or Things entirely Frive- KR 


— 


That one Tis beneath a Man to Joſe his Time in any 
elbe Of theſe latter Studies : But whoever would 
upon ſomes not become an uſeleſs Burden on the Earth, 
particular cumberſotne to himſelf and to all the World 
Study or befide, ought. to. betake himſelf, as far as his 
- Etnploy. Capacity and Circumſtances will give him leave, 
ment. to ſome of the former Kind, or to the Learn- 
ing of ſome Art or other; and therefore (I) 
to pitch betimes upon ſome bone## Profeſſion or Em- 
ployment ſuitable to his Genius and Inclination, 
5 a | . to 
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6e pitch Vetimes upon ſont honeſt Profeſſion or 
Employment.\ „ The ancient , Athenians, becaule they 
* could not oblige all their Subjects to betake them- 
e ſelves to the fame Methods of Life, by reaſon of 
« the inequality of their Fortunes, put them in differe 
& ways according to their Circumitances and Conditi- 
« on. The meaner ſort they engag'd in Husbandry and 
« Trading, well knowing both that 1dleneſs was 
« Cauſe of Poverty, and Poverty a Temptation to A= 
« chief; [0 as by removing this Fountain of Eril They 
«> thought they ſhould prevent the Diſorders that use 
« to flow from it. As fot the more Fealrby, they order'd. 
<« them to N themſelves in Hor ſemãnſbip, Feats o 
& the Body, Hunting and Philoſophy.; apprehending tha 
« ſuch Buſinefs and Amuſements would make the one 
« excel in ſome Calling, and keep the other from abun- 
dance of Trregularitits. * tat. Areopag. p. 235. 
Among the Egyptians arid Indians, ever Man was 
bound to follow his Father's Profefion. The ſame was 
the Cuſtom at Peru in the Reign of their Inca; the 
Qualit) alone being allow'd 6 Study And port only is 
1 nant to right Reaſon to be engaged in a criminal 
Way of living, but tis likewile ſo o withdraw ones 
ſelf unneceffarily from the Duties and Offices of com- 
mon Life, as 'ſeverat of the ancient Philoſophers did, 
and as the Heriiits and Monks to this Day do. Nor is 
there lefs Extravagance iy the lazy Life of your /izr 
Beggars who' abule ok Tone Name into a Trade | 
gerring Money, and make GOD, as it eres their Th 
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WE to his Abilities of buy and And, to his Ex- 
action, to his e or according as the 
= 4:thority of his Parents, the Order of his Sowe- 
7 reign, Gee, or Neceſſey thall determine the 


S OICE- 
But cho the G the Shut be the FP th wy 
5 difficult and the moſt conſiderable Concern, the Care 
pet we tuft not for all this neglect the Body; 8 Bo . 
WT theſe two Parts of Human Conftitution having (0; 
po ſtritt an Engagement and Alliance to ehe * 
that "tis impoſſible for one to be indiſpe SC and .. 14s wh 
the othet not to ſuffer for it. ew: 
And therefore we are oblig d as much 4 in 
lies, to keep up and _—_— the oi 3 85 
he Bod er Nouri ſhment aud ExXerci 
ball e ne * of Eating and Drink 
„by the immoderate Uſe Women, by un. 
Combs and unneceſſary | Labours, or 1 
other ſort of e Hence it 1h 
that Gluttom, Drunkenneſs, and indeed 9 85 vb 
Debauch whatever, ought vey Induftrioufly to 
be avoided. And ey fince Violent” ane 
exorbitant Paſſions, not only 8 give Diſturbance 
to Society, 655 are prejudicial too to the Health 
of the Perſon they rage in, we ought never to 
forget to ſuppreſs them, and to bring chem, 
xs much as we can, within the Bounds of Rea 
ſon atid Moderation. And fince 55 are ſe- 
yeral Dangers which may be guarded inſt 
by = 6 and Reſolution, all Timorouſneſs and 
ou) phr entirely to be diſcarded, and - 
our Mig eff arm d againſt the Appreben- 
Hons of Hazard and Migfortune-. 
Ant yer becauſe no oe could | give himſelf Farbe 
Bring, but eve 857570 holds it from e Boun Bounty a Man has 
of God, it farther appears, that 4 Min it by Power o. 
n Means veſted with an abſolure Power over his ver 12 , 
Pf, 10 as that he may put an End + 200 1 


* \& 4 


: 
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whenever he pleaſes; but he muſt wait with 
Patience till he is call'd off by him who placed 
„„ . RT 
That be However, fince Men both can and ought. to 
bake far be ſerviceable to one another, and ſince there 
x Hoke ie. ds are. * 1 e certain Labours,, which, either in 
20 chuſe thęmſelves or thro the Degree qt Application 
in Em- with which one engages in them, do by waſt- 
ploy ment ing our Conſtitutions, bring on Old-Age ox 
that = Death much ſooner than if we had led an eaſe, 
de! indolent Life; tis no doubt of it, not only 
Horten it; awful but very Commendable too for a Man in 
all likelihood, to ſhorten his Days by the Choice 

of ſuch an Employment, as wil capacitate 

him for doing Human Society more God than 

if he had liv'd a conſiderable - while longer in 

. any other Circumſtan ces 
©; to Ha- And whereas it often happens that there's 
2ard is great Reaſon to believe, that Multitudes of 


* 


— 


for the People muſt be loſt, unleſs ſome fem others will, 
ublick in fayour of them, expoſe their own Lives to 
500d. manifeſt Danger. In this caſe, there's no Que- 
ſion to þe made, hut that the lawful Sovereign 

has Power to oblige any of his Subjeſta, under 

the ſevereſt Penalties, not to decline the Un- 
dertaking how Hazardous or Terrible ſoever. 


Jay, farther, a Man may offer himſelf to ſuch 
Dangers, provided there are ngt Reaſons that 
ought to difſwade him from it, and there is 

room to Hope that his thus expoſing himſelf 
will be the ſaving of them he does it for, and 
that they are ſuch as do really deſerve to have 
their Preſervation purchas d at ſo dear a Rate; 
for a Man would be a Fool to thruſt himſelf 
to no manner of Purpoſe, into the Company of 

Folks who are infallibly going to loſe thei 
Lives; nor would it be leſs abſurd for à Perſgn 
of great Merit to Sacrifice hiniſelf for _ 
| ittle 
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Fellow. In any other Inſtances, the 


; 3 en 
little palery : 
= La; of | Nature no where requires that we 
== ſhould eves prefer any Body's Life before our 
= own ; but on the contrary, ſuppoſing Circum- * 
ſtances equal, every one is allow d to be more 
concern'd for bis own Safety than for that of any 
V 5 VERNE OAT | 
= . 2 for thoſe who (m) rom away their Tat 1% 
Lees or lay violent Hands on themſelves, only Choice of 

| J Of -- * . becauſe Death oz 
| REIT. tbe 8+ 


count of 


having given the Reaſons ufually alledged by the Fa- Pans, or 


« of the World, without the Expreſs command of him who Offence 
g 


cc 
« þ 


ce an Action of Man-flaughtet good: againſt us. Or. if 
« theſe fl, to take Cognizance of the Fact, we are as 
« Deſerters of our Poſt, puniſh'd in the other World., 
ig. Aneid vi, v. 434, SC. . 8 


Proxima deinde tenent, &. det wy Þ 

The next in Place and Puniſhment, are they 

© Who prodigally how their Souls away: 

Fol, who repming at their wretched State, 

And loathing anxious Life; ſuboin'd their Fate. 
So | Dryden. 


„ There's. niore Courage in wearing ths Chain we art 
« bound with, than in breaking it ; and there's a greater 
& Proof of Reſolution in Regulus than in Cato Tis 
* Indalcretion and Impatience that hurries us 0n io auf 
uin; 10 Accidents can make true Virtue (ow ow, 
: 6 3 


i 


of OP . Tells Which would not 


te Back; Misfortunbs 101 Pain, as ber Nous PX 


& Like thoſe who: for fear of a Precipice throw  themſetoes 


% 


5535 194 ). 
becauſe they are tired” with the Troubles and 
Vexations'to which this Mortal Life in general 
is commonly Subject; or from an Abhorrence 


bo 


13 LA. 4. — * 


1 — 


« ſeeks; the Menages of Tyrants, Racks and Tortures 


« ſerve only to animate and rouze her, See Horat, I. iv 6 
. Senec. Treb. Act. i. v. 190. f 1 _ 
Lebus in dads fatile ef tontemnere Vitam.. : 
ten ille facit qui Miſer eſſe poteſt. be 
Martial 1. x. 5 75 a 

| Coma in Miſery this 4 court their Fate; 9 51 8 
He's Brave, v dares beni unfortunate. 4 as 
is Codice not Valour 10 run under a Tomb to ole q 
« the. Strokes of Fortune. Virtue never ſtops nor goet 4 
t out of her way whatever Storm wars. * 
8 fralfurillabarur , 2 
Inparidum ferient Ruina. Hor. 1 > db + « 
Should the whole Frame of Nature din bin breaky 4 
In Ruin and Confuſion Durl'd, is 

Ar unconcern'd wou'd bear the mighty Cra 2 
And ſtand oo amidſt a falling I" , a fi 

* Aud moſt commonly the flying of other Ticonvenientst a 
e puſhes us upon This -  Endeavonring 7 to oy es 4 8 


run into the very Mouth of it 


ey rogo, nom furor 475 ne moriare Mori ?\ 1 + 
| Mart. I. 11, os 80. 


n it not lune; pray, for fearof Death, 
Death to purſue ? 


«© Headlong. down - (See Lucan, J. Vii. 9. 104» Ce. 
&* Lucrets J. iii. v. 79. Cc.) —— The Opinion that 
naler fo little of Life — fer it 2 is 


* "4d o 1 | * "> o 
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al MS however (7) have render d them Scandalow to 
ce | Human Ss $3 Or thro the Dread of fome 


Pains or other, which born With Patience. and 


9 Courage might have been of Advantage to 

. 7%%S%ꝓͤE!᷑„!ü © Lent Wed the 

Pp . en N 28 1 + A 2 185 
foe T7 1 8. ws ee 10 4 + 311%. N f 4 — Pp x 
15. 8 4 Being, it is our All, Things indeed 0 a Nobler and 
| 7 31 pe 60 more elevated Being ay find fault wit ours; gut it is 


& azainſt Nature for us to deſpiſe aud make our [elves 
t with in any other Creature, to hate and diſdain it ſelf. 


« rh ing elſe than what we are; the Iſue of. ſuch a De- 

00 fire does not at all concern 1, jor as much as i con- 

« tradifed and prevented in itſelf : And he who. deſires to 

« be made of a Man an Angel, wiſpes 2. for  him- 
or 


10 ſelf,” he would be never the better for it, for being no 


« and 270 AED 5 008 — of = 1755 which 7 
tt pretend to purchaſe at the nce of Dying, are 0 

t 8 manner of Advantage to us. That Man _ War. 
& to very little purpoſe, who can have no Enjoyment 0 

« Peace; and as impertinently does he fhun Labour and 
% = il who cannot reliſh Repoſe, ——=—= All the Inconve- 
«K nences in the World are not confiderable enough that a 
«© Man ſhould Die to get out of their way: = befides 
fince there are ſo many ludden and unlook*d for Changes in 
Human Affairs, it is hard to judge when we are preciſely 
at the Eud of all our Expe#ations, Whilſt there's Life 


there's Hope, ſays the old Proverb. 


(n)] Have rendered them Scandalous to Human Society.] 
80. Ar when a Woman kills herſelf to prevent being Ka- 
* viſhed, after ſhe has made all the Reſiſtance ſhe was 
, able : This is no ſufficient Reaſon to juſtifie the Murder ; 
for in this Caſe her Comfort ſhonld be that her Con/ci- 
ence does not reproach her: Cenſures and other Incon- 
er veniences that may poſſibly reſult from ſuch an Outrage 


nour is hat the World cannot Rob us of; nor will a 
wile and reaſonable Man think the worſe of a Perſon 
for yielding to a greater and unavoidable Force, 


& little: Tia Diſeaſe peculiar to Man and not to be met 


0 And it is juſt ſuch another Vanity to deſire to he ſome» 


tt more, who ſhould rejoice or be ſenſible of this Improves 
& ment for bim? 1 Indolence; Impaſſibility, 
vi 


mould be patiently born with, True Modeſty aud Hoe 


© 
= - 1 1 
f - 


: we 


" 196.) 
ad World, by. furniſhing them with 
_ ample of ";Nuftrious Conſtancy; or elſe or 
of a vain Oftentation of their Fidelity or 
their Bravery 3 all ſuch miſtaken Wretches 
do certainly offend againſt the Law of Na- 


ture. 


Thoſe however are on all Accounts to be 


Zut _ 


kf 1 6 de ted from the Guilt of Self. Murder, who 


mſelves during ſome Diſtemper that 
— rp en fr eaſon. 400 oigetimez 
Licht. too the Conſternation and Fright, which an 
headed or imminent Danger throws people into, is ſo 
7 prodigious, as to be, in the Opinion of amy 
exceed. fair and candid Judge, an Excuſe for their 
in running into voluntary Deſtruftion. But it is 
Fright in all Caſes the very ſame thing, whether a 
8 ilty of ; Perſon To e binge or forces others to Djz 
Selk Alu. Patch bi n . 
der- i a LI 
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5" un AP. XIV. 
9 SELF-DEFENCE. 


. be 0 Self: erste which not 4 che gelte. I 
ho - canderef Paſſion,” but the exafteſt Rea. „n wn 
hat 2g fon ' recommends to Mankind, belongs Self- content 
mes (defence; whence often ariſes a ſort of Conflict gh ow our 
an and interfering between what we owe to 255 * 

ſo MF elves and what we owe to others, from the Ne- 

any cCeeſſity we find our ſelves reduced to, either of 

heir warding off the Danger we are chreaten d with 

t is by hurting the Perſon who deſigns to injure us, 

ra or elſe to ſuffer our ſelves" a very conſiderable 


Mi ſchief, and ſometimes even Death it ſelf. 
Let us ſee then how we are to mg and ber 
Dave our ſelves in this Affair. 
Nowa Mam may defend himſelf either withs The two 
out any Harm ta the Aggreſſor, by taking ſuch 81. of 
recautions as ſhall make him not certain of "In beg 
finding his Account in inſulting one, or as ſhall 
give him ſome Grounds to fear the ill Succeſs 
of his Intentions ;' or elſe by doing him all the 
Harm be can, ſo far as even to Murder him if 


Dia 
5 
2X 


there be a Neceſſity for it 

That che former Expedient is altogether dc 
Lawful and Innocent no body can reaſonably tion evie 
doubt. | dently 


But the latter admits of ſome Difficulty, be. Laufs 
cauſe Mankind may ſeem to have as much a That R 
Loſs if the Aggreſſor was killd, as if I were tepelling! 
killd.my ſelf; and becauſe I, in this Caſe, de.* Ee 
ſtroy a Creature like m my ſelf, with whom it . 
was my Duty to have liv'd in a \kind and ſociable ſomething 
Manner: And beſides, the Liberty of repelling more 
force with Force, may cauſe more Diſturbances Doubrful: 
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and Outrages in Human Society, than if we 


But is 


bowever 
certainly 
very 


Lawful. 


ſhould either decline the Miſchief by Flight, or 
patiently ſubmit to an Inſult, when an Eſcape 
is 10D ord cs AE > co. 
All theſe Reaſons however are not of fo 
much weight as to render this ſort of Defence 
unlawful ; for if any Body would have me deal 


fairly and friendly with him, tis but highly juſt 
that he ſhould hew a Diſpoſition that deſerves 


ſuch Uſage, and that promiſes me a Security in 


This 


prov'd by 


ſeveral 
Argu- 
meuts. 


acting with him upon ſuch a Fot. 

The Laws of Society are founded on the com- 
mon Preſervation and Advantage of Mankind, 
and therefore ought never to be interpreted in 
a Manner that tends to the Deſtruction of any 
individual Perſon: So that if any one makes an 
Attempt upon my Life, nothing can oblige me 
to forego my oven Safety, to leave a Fillain room 
to practice his Malice with Impunity; and he 


that is in ſuch a Caſe Hurt or Slam, may een 


thank himſelf for putting me | under. the Ne- 
ceſſity of doing it. For otherwiſe all the Goods 
we enjoy either from Nature or dur own 
Induſtry had been granted us in vain, if we 
were not at Liberty to oppoſe even by Force of 
Arms, thoſe who would Rob us of them; and 
bone ſt Men would be every Day a Prey to Rogues 


if they were not allow'd to make uſe of Ni- 


Hence in reſiſting 


We muſt 
not hows 
ever Dave 
immedi- 
ate Ke. 
coun fe to 
Extremi- 
ties a- 


gainſt au 


unjuſt 
. Aggreſ[- 


ſor. 


| them. Upon the whole then, 
to baniſh even a forcible Self-defence, would be 
ſo far from maintaining the Peace of Mankind, 
* it would manifeſtly contribute to its 
Rum. "D 40th N 
lt does not however from hence follow, that 
as ſoon as ever an Injury is threatned us, we 
ſhould immediately have recourſe, to Extremi- 


ties, but we muSt firſt try the more harmleſs Re- 


medies ; for inſtance, We muſt endeavour to 
OE GN ER hinder 
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binder hb from getting at us, we muſt retire 


into ſome Place of Strength, and adviſe him 
5 Fi deſiſt from his Fury. | And farther, 'tis but 


Prudence in us to put up 4 ſmall Injury, if we 


. with Convenience, and to recede in ſome De- 
bes from our Right, rather than by an unſeaſonable 
Defence toe ſe our ſelves to 4 greater Danger, 


= eſpecially if chat Thing or Concern of ours, 


eaſily be made amends for and repair d. But 


1 
45 
LE A 
+ I 
5 * 
- 
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when by the Application of theſe or the like 


1 Expedients I cannot yet be ſecur 
may without any manner of ſcruple proceed 
to Extremities. r 


- 
9 9 


** « 
, 4 
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But that we may the better. judge of the juſt How far 

Bounds of lawful Self-defence, we muſt. conſider 2 5 

it either with regard to thoſe who live in the n State 

n of 4 State of Nature, or with re- gf Nature 
ar 


to thoſe. who are under ſome Civil Govern- reach, 


 ** e 


In a State. of Nature, if the injurious P 


continues to puſh on his Malicious Deſigns a- 


ainſt me without expreſſing any Sorrow for 
tis Fault, and his willingneſs to be Peaceable 
for the future, I am at Liberty even to Kill 
him. And this not only when he directly at- 
tacks my Life, but when he only #rikes me, 
hurts me, robs me, or any other way treats me 
1, without intending to Murder me, for I can 
have no Aſſurance but that from theſe leſſer 
Injuries he may proceed to greater; and from 
the Moment a Man dares himſelf my Enemy, 
he can no longer pretend any. Right why 1 
ſhould not _ reſiſt him after what manner 1 


ns : For if there were any Bounds ſet to our 
iberty of act ing againſt a Perſon who perſiſts 
in the Commiſſion, tho" of but ſiighter Nrongs, 


Human Life would become unſociable; for at 
5:68 Q 4 that 
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Nature 


"© 200 > 
that rate the modeſteſt and quieteft P 


would be the per ual Af game of the Wi 
and the ike og 22 2 - 4 


the thi: But ina Civil State, den only hach 


Sele de. be of {awful Recourſe to violent Meaſures in Defence 
Fence ® of our ſelves, when the Circumftances of Time 
imited in and” Place will not allow us to apply to the 
8 Magiſtrate for his Aſſiſtance againſt an Inſult 
mene. that puts out Life, or ſome Thing elſe as vs. 


luable (4) and as irr arable, into preſent and 
manifeſt Dans | 12 N F 


* Link As tb the Time in which one may. ua 
when a Exerciſe this Right of a juſt er take chen 
Juſt De- following Rules : Be 

fence com- In the Independence of a State of Nature 
mences; tho each Party may and ought to preſume 
That in a the other is willing to diſcharge the Duties 2 


State of the Lam of Nature towards them as 1 


Rople there are no evident Proofs to the 0, 
ougbt at yet, ſince ſuch are Men's Prope nſions to A Mi 
all Times chzef, they are not oblig'd ſo 1 
z9 rovide to their med not betimes to enter 9— 
for ben ſome innocent Meaſures proper for their owl 
yeeur? 
which thoſe who may deſign them any Hoſti- 
Lities, myſt dec g0 thro? before they 


15 / 'can 
can 


FT — Ads * na 9 
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ee c 


(a) nd as irreparable.) Such are thoſe Things one. 


Jour t not enter into the Way of Trade and Commerce, 
he Members of one's Body, or the - free: Vſe of them; 
ihe Honour of a Woman of Virtue and Challity, &Cc- 
And it alto takes Place with regard to Things, which, 
tho" capable of Reparat ion, are upon the Point of being 
aviſhed from us at à Time when we don't know bim 
ho would: carry 2 off, or when we don't fee any! 
Broungs to Hope for,'a Reer, ſome other way. 
'Twas for this ſon that the Laws of (everal People 


75 even that of Moſes allow'd the Killing a Nights 
4+ a 2 * 5 0 od 


Y Security ; as ſuppoſe, by ſhutting up the Paſſes, 


C 
tc 
i 
a 
a 
b 
t 
a 
1 
| 
( 


1 every motion of the ſuſpeFed Enemy; and by uſing 
. ner Pruqent and Neceſſary Precautions. r 
But a bare Jealouſie, founded only on the 


* 


0 


(201 I | 1 7 8 CAE 
can; come at em; by being provided with Amr. 
au Ammunition ; by Raiſing of Troops; by con- * 2% 
tratting Alliances 5 by keeping a watchful Eye over | 


e- But that * 


: 


LD neral Corruption of Mankind, will not Authorize a bare ſu- 
WT us to carry Matters ſo far, as under the Pre- {picion or 
WS tence of Defending. our ſelves, to invade our e 


Neighbours, or to attack em, by way of Pre- — 


dent ion, becauſe we fancy their Power grows a Exorbi- - 
little too Exorbit ant, efpecially if ſuch Growth tant ]] - 
of Power be not the Reſult of any Oppreſſion, © will not 
but only the pure Effect of an Harmleſs Induſtry, 7199779. .9 
and the Favour of Providence. __- 8 
And indeed, tho a Man be not only in a os if the 
Capacity of Hurting, but appear d diſpos' d too Miſchief 
to Actual Miſchief; yet this alone is not Ground intended, 
ſufficient: for us to ſet upon him, () as long”, , 
as Me are not ſure that he intends it againſt us; per unleſs 
at leaſt unleſs, we are by virtue of ſome En- we areun- 
agement oblig'd to aſſiſt that other who is thus der ſome 
Kulted. And in this Caſe we ought with ſo Alliance 
much the greater Warmth and Vigor to eſpouſe 3 5 : 
the Intereſts of the Injur'd Party, for as much ſault 1 
as tis highly probable that when he has cruſh'd % 
Him our Turn will be next, and that he'll make 
this Firſt Conqueſt of his the Handle for a new 
r ine 
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d e as we are not ſure that he intends... it a- 
gain us.] We may and we ought, if we find our ſelves 
rom enough, to aſliſt ev*'ry Perſon who is ill asd and in- 
Jur'd.*Tis what the Laws of Humanity, independent of all 
Agreement and particular Tie, oblige us to. Thar, the 
Lans f Nature that tend to the Preſervation of, Man- 
Kind, might have their juſt obſervance, üben WAH, # 
; : | #4 "63 pat End | they 


5 


n 
5 1 1 
That if But when we have certain Proofs that a Per- 
_ Debigns ſon is Really contriving to Hurt us, tho he hay 
of _ not yet  publickly declar'd his Intentions, we 
dent, we may immediately enter upon violent Methods of 
may anti- Defence and be before-band with him by antici- 
cipate zhe pating his Preparations ; provided that upon a 
n e eee he is not likely to be 4 
ning from 


4 | Injurious Deſigns, or that the giving 
Heſtili- fuch an Admonition would be Dangerous to 


155 
nie. Affairs. And therefore in this Caſe he 1s to 
a ccounted the Aggreſſor, who forms the” jars 
Who 1 in K. eien or Miſchief, and is firſt diſpos'd to put 

| in 


it in Execution; tho? it afterwards happen, t 
the other uſing greater Diligence 4nd Expedition 
begins the open Acls of Hoitslity by ſurprizing 
him before he could bring his Plot to bear. For 
tis not abſolutely neceflary to a Jus? Defence, 
that we ſhould receive the firſt Strote, or that 
wee ſhould only ward of and put by the Blows that 
ae ü ne 


thu Caſe 
greſſor. | 
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they would be to no manner of purpoſe; and that no Body 
might attempt his Neighbours Hurt; Nature has given 
every Man a Right to puniſh the Violation of her Laws 
whether this Violation regards all Mankind or a parti- 
lar Perſon. _ The Laws of Nature, as well as all other 
Laws, would be entirely uſeleſs, if no Body, in a late - 
of Natural Libgrty, had Power to execute em in the He. 
fence and Preſervation of the Innocent, and in xeprefſeng 
thoſe who inſult him. Theſe are the Principles of the 
admirable Mr. Locke in his excellent Treatiſe of Cid 
Government, B. 11. Ch. 11. From whence it appears 
that our Aut bor is miſtaken, when he pretends, that, 
unleſs we ate under ſome particular Engagement of  allilts 
ing the Party II w'a, we ought not to let upon the & 
ther as long as he does not directly inſult us. 
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ves: not think of expreſſing any 
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eaking of, Perſons may not only repel a Bd 
* that threatens '*m, but having got SY > 


a char Fear, may_purſue their Sucoeſs a- being for- 
WS cainft the Aſailant, till ſuch time, as upon 


ſuf⸗ ced 0 155 
don, he 


95 F cure of him for the future. Concerning which Bt 0 be 
en This is to be obſerw d, That F 4 Man forgiven. 


who hat injur d me ſhall preſently after, Repenting of upon his 
what he 2 done, * my Pardon and offer Repa- Bare Prog 
ration of the Damage, I am then cblig'd to be re- Mile : 
concil'd to bim, and cannot fairly demand any 

farther ſecurity than his Faith and Promiſe. For 

his voluntary Repentance and Application to me 

for Pardon, are a ſufficient Ar nt of the ſin- 

cerity of his Change. But when an Aggreſſor But ſome 
concern for havins better ſe- 
injur d me, till he's no longer in a Condition to pro- mY "I 1 
ſecute his Violence, his bare Word is not then any when be 
Good Warrant for the Reality of his Proteſtations. does ſo, 
And therefore in this Caſe we muſt either cut off 9nly when 
from him -all- Power of doing Miſchief, or bind ie can ® 
him up by ſome ſtronger Tie than that of e 
meer Promiſe not ever to give us any occaſion Head 

of Haring him again s ainſt 18. 
But under Civil Governments the Time of de- Whenand 
fending our ſelves by Force of Arms does not com- how far a 


mence near fo ſoon nor extend near ſo far as in a 


2 State of Nature. For here tho' I may know Civil G0. 


for certain, that ſuch an one is now coming to dern 
do me a Miſchief; or has deſperately . fend 957 
me in Publick, this will by no means juſtify my b7m/elf 

aſſaulting him; but I muſt complain to the Com- Force of 
mon Magiſtrate who is to demand Security for AIR 
his Good Behaviour. But if I find my ſelf actu - 
ally attack d and am reduc'd to ſuch Araits that 


IJ can have no opportunity to implore the Pro.. 


Feftton ol the Magiftrare or the Aſſtanc of mr 
A Fr „„ 


= 
* 


« 264.) | 
Neighlhours, I may then come to Extremitiel a- 
gainſt the Perſon that Aſſaults me; not dut of 
2 Deſign to revenge myſelf for the Injury offer'd, 
but only to fave. my Life from an UN 
> e 178 ea | T: 8 
Now 2 5 d Preciſe 7 [Point of But, WE. 3 
- may with Impunity, and without -prejus 
dicing the Rights and Authority of the 
_ ſtrate, deſtroy another in his own N Be. 
| 3 that Inſtant peg gs A a 
ain Deſign upon my Life, ei r 
ah 2 Weapon 5 for the e is al · 
ready got into a Place Ks th IT am within his Reach; 
Allowance being only made me for juſt ſo much 
pace as is neceſſarily requir'd for me to attack 
Him before he attack me. And the continuance 
of this 2 for Juſt Defence is fo long as till the 
Asggre repul bd or. is retreated Bf 'birnſelf, 
whet + chat moment touch'd with Remerſe f 
Cal or becauſe he ſees he is like to'miſy of 
. bas Aim; provided that at preſent he can do ds 
no fartlier Hurt and we have O ppartunity: to 
retire into ſome Place of ſafety. For as to 
| what regards the Revenge of the Injury paſt and 
the Caution for future e aue 8 the a6 
Bi pad, een. art _ Buſineſs.” 5 
may But both 3 ina Stare of 9 WY ina > beads of 
Bt Givil Government tis always lawful for: a Man to 
0 4 50 defend himſelf with the above mention d Pre- 
Fill - Tia cautions, againſt any Perſon whatever who 
bos dh, makes an Attempt upon bis Life, whether"he 
i out of does it Maliciouſiy and with Pre meditation, or 
his Senſes through Jnadvertency and Miſtake, as ſuppoſe a 
or who Madman ſets upon me, or one who takes me for 
2 another he has had a Quarrel againſt. For tis 
es Bs. 2 to make * Defence Innosent, that the 
dy Elle? KX Ap 
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Gelen (e) has mo-Right to invade or tu ki 
me, (4) and that L am not any otherwiſe bound 
to ſuffer Deatli at his Hands without Reſiſt an va 
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Cel no Right to invade or kill me. This Reaſon 
is decifive, and ſufficient to confute the Opinion of 
thöfe, who pretend ( 3s Grot ins, for inſtance, does in 
his „ and Peace, B. 1 1. Ch 1. 5. 9.) That 
the Rights of Fu# Defence ceaſe of themſelves, whe! 
the Unzuſt Aggreſſor is a Prince of fome other Perſon 
inveſted. with Authority in the Government. But the 
moment a Mag iſtrate or a, Superior, Whoever he be, is 
wickedly and with deliberate purpoſe carried P. this 
exceſs of: Fury, he puts himfelf into a fate of Var 
with the Perſon he Aſſaults: The Bonds of "Sibjeton 
ate broken; and the Subject or Inferior wo neither 
n nor was able to engage to carry his Obedience 
us Far, enters again from that Inſtant upon all the 
Rights of Nature. In vain would they alledge the Ad- 
wpantage of Society, which would be diſturb d by ſuch 
Neſiſtance of the Heads of it, or of Thoſe who have a 
ſhare in the Government. For befides that iu the Frighe 
2 Man's put into by the Greatneſs of the Danger, P's 
| ſcarce in a Condition of making ſuch Reflexions; one 
has rather Reaſon to preſume that the Agreſſor ill not 
ſtop there, and that the or her Perſons, who depend on 
him, muſt expect the like Violences, as often as ever 
the Feen Fancy takes him. 
11 62 ), 4nd t bat I am not otherwiſe bound to fuffer Death 
bu Handr without Reſiſtance. | This and the foregoing 
85 ndition ought very carefully to be obſerv'd ; for the 

a1loni of ſeveral Caſes the Author ſays nothing of, 
1 it · Such is That of a Perſon Aſſaulted by 


Hine. In which caſe my judgment is as follows: 
+ luppole. that He who is upon the Defenſive: finds it 


Able to ſave, himſelf if he ſhould repel the unzuſt Ag. 


grellor. even lo far as to be the Death of him; other. 
wile he had much better ſuffer himſelf to be kill'd Then, 
than be expos d to fall by the Hands of an Executioner 
and with the cruelleſt Torments. If this be ſo; the 
Prince who, would Murder me does it either Mulicion 

85 with Deliberation and Deſign, or by. to Ag of 
tome Mozion he is not Maſter of. In 3 I 
25 ; | nay 


\ 
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may defend my ſelf againſt him, all one as if he wits 
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As to the Common Determination chüt we 
dught not to take amay am Agoreſſor's Life, hom un. 
juſt ſoever he be, when "we can ' poſſibly avoid” the 
Danger any other way; This is not to be under- 
ſtood in too rigorous a ſenſe, but admits of a 
Reaſonable Latitude on the Account of that 
Confuſion: and Perturbation of Mind which ariſes 
from ſo ſuprizing and ſo imminent a Miſchief. 
For tis not at all likely that a Man under fo 
terrible an Apprebenſion ſhould be ſo exact in con- 
ſidering all the Methods of Eſcape as He who'is 
in cool Blood and exempt from Fear. Hence; a8 
it would be meer Raſhmeſs for me to come 'out 
of a Place I am ſafe in to meet a Perſon that 
Challenges me: So, on the other hand, if ano- 
ther Affaults me in an open Place, I am not 
ſtrictly oblig d to fly for t, unleſs I am pa” A 
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my equal (See the preceeding Note.) In the other Caſe 
I ought to ſpare him and rather ſacrifice my own” Life 
than take away his; provided it is not his -ownF 
that he is in a condition, where he is not Maſter 
himſelf; for if a Prince: knowing himſelf fubject 10 
pr igious Paſſion, or knowing himſelf” a Lion in his 
— mould for all that abandon himſelf without 


any Reſttaint to his furious Temper, and take no manner - 


of precaution for avoiding his Anger, at leaſt in ſome 
certain Circumſtances, nor for preventing his\Drinking 
to Excefs, he deſerves to have no Regatd ſhewn' Him, 


and I have as good a Right to repel him as if he 0 


in cool Blood. There would then be in him a Defign of 
Miſchief, if not a Formal one, at leaſt an Intorpretative 


one: And ſo far would the Intereſt-of Society be from 


demanding that I ſhould let ſuch a Sovereign'cut my 
Throat irh Impunity, that it would have every thin 

to dread from ſuch a Tyrant. After all, there is no- 
thing eaſier for Princes, if they ate ever ſo little in- 
clin'd to Honour and Goodneſs, than not to run into 


Exceſſes; and Men will always find Maſters * 
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ſhelter near at Hand:? Nor am I always oblig 
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to retrem at all; becauſe I then turn my De 

celeſs Parts to my Enemy, beſides che reat 
tage Is loſt, tis difficult to recover It. Ps i 
163.2; ein gan, 
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if. a Kate does ſometimes loſe by a Change, it does 


be better for Governments if Princes were not allow d 
o great a liberty of gratifying their Paſſions, and their 
Succeſſors were to have before their Eyes the ſad Exam» 
ples ; of - Misfortunes their Predeceſſh rs brought upon 
themſelves by thinking their Vill and their Power un- 
bounded. By a much ſtronger Reaſon all that I have 
been ſpeaking of takes place with regard to the Mini 

Key of à Prince and to ſubordinate Magiſtrates, for whon 

without doubt; we ought to have much leſs Conſidera- 
ions than for the Perſon of the Sovereign "himſelf. If 


e 2 Father who is the unjuſt Agreſſor, my Opinion 
ce is, LI e d e Kal Chg 


by a Motion he is not Maſter of, fo as to be ignorant of 
what: he's doing, then, as in the Caſe of a Sovereign in 
thoſe- Circumſtances, a Man ſhould rather die, than dip 
his Hands in his Father's Blood. II. When a Man has 
ſome Reaſon to fear that a Father is not without ſome 
nowledge and Deſign, inclin'd-to endanger his Life, 


Qccafion of provoking him; and there's abundance of 
Things he muſt abſtain from which he would have a 
gur to do, were it any Body elſe he had to deal with. 


id moſt bound to contribute to his Preſervation ; as in 

hes Cale, a Man may, if he pleaſes, through an \Exceſs 
of Tenderneſs and Conſiderat ion for the Perſon he owes his 
bitth to, Tuffer himſelf to be kid, ſo I can't think that 

he would be 
defend himſelt even ſo far as to kill the Aggreſſor, The 
Right of defending ones Life is prior to all Obligations 
tawards others; and a Father, who ſo far forgets himſelf 
as to run into ſuch an exceſs of againſt his own 
Child, no longer deſerves to be regarded as a Father, 
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there's nothing that he ought not to do to fliun the leaſt 


- But if after having negletcted nothing on his ſide, 
be fees himſelf infallibly expos'd to the Loſing of bie 
Life, by the Hand of Him who of all Men breathing 


ilty of Murder or of Parricide ſhould he 
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likewiſe ſometimes. gain by it: And perhaps it might 
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But it muſt be obſery'd on this Head, that ay 

a Man is not denied the Plea of Self-Defence for 

| going Abroad about His Affairs, tho? if he had 
. id at Home, he had then been in no Danger 
Idar be àt all: So, oft the contraty, no ſuch Plea San 
bo kills Excuſe and indemnify Him, who being Chal- 
a Man in leng d to meet in the way of Duel, does by ſo 
@ Duel 1 appearing put himſelf under the neceſſity of 
Guilty of killing or being kil'd. For the Laws having for- 
er. ” - . . . 1 l + 
bidden his venturing into ſuch Danger, this 


Apology ſignifies nothing, nor will, prevent. his 
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guilty.of Downright Murder. 
And the ſame Right that ev'ry one has to de- 
fend his Life,the ſame has he alſo for the defence 

of his Limbs ; ſo that he ſhall very juſtly be 

5 upon as Innocent who kills. an Aggreffor, 

t perhaps had no farther Deſign than to aim 
dim or give him ſome. conſiderable Mund. For, 
7% Cafe, beſides that we have naturalh an Abhorrence 
of Maim- for every Mutilation and indeed for any Grievous 
ing. Hurt; the Loſs of a Member, eſpecially if it be 
of the Nobler kind, is reckon'd almoſt equal to 
the loſs of Life it ſelf: Nor indeed can one be 
aſſur'd that Death will not be the Conſequence 
of ſuch barbarous Treatment. And after all, 
ſo great à Degree of Patience is what ſurpaſſes 
the Ordinary ſtrength of Mankind, and what 
the Laws do ſeldom require, particularly when 
twould be to no other purpoſe than to Eencou- 

rage Villains. | Bi bs: 14: I het 
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A Cha. The Defence of Chaſtity too authorizes to pro- 
Mey,” ceed-(e) bo as violent Extremities as if the 
' Attempt'were made on Life. Since there can- 
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( „) 10 42 violent Extremities, as if the Artringt hed 
made on Life.] Mr. Buddeus ( in his Elem, de e 
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Rot Be a more horrid Abuſe offer d to an hianeſt 
Woman than to rob her of what is eſteem'd 
the brighteſt Ornament of her Sex, and to re- 
duce her to the hard Neceſſity of raiſing up out 
of her own Blood, Iſſue to a Man who has dealt 
with her as a profeſd En em... 
1+ ?Tis another famous Queſtion, Whether the Ver het a 
Danger of receiving a Box of the Ear or ſome Bo# on | 
ſuch ignominious tho? ſlight Injury will excuſe the Ear or 
che Killing of a Mann?? e e 
We have already ſhewn, that in a State of jury Sill vi 
Nature no body can be requir'd to bear even 11/5 4 
the > ſoghteſf Injury, eſpecially if it be continued, Murder? 
without endeavouring. by the utmoſt Violence to Thit i: 
keep it off. And we read that good King Da- will in a 
vid reveng'd a little Affront put upon his Am- State of 
baffadors, with a Wär that almoſt uind a Natures 
ade ß Bee pans 85 | . 
But tis very doubtful, whether in Members Bur nor in 
of a Civil State the ſame violent Procedure is 2 vil > 
excuſable. Lis indeed in common judgment 
a moſt high Affront —— a-Bax on the Ear; | 
THY STEM e, r 
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his Reaſon is, becauſe Cha#1ty\, bears 10 8 
with a Man's Life. But what has not a Woman to fear 
Trom. a Man atrivid at that height of Brutality ? Be- 
tides, Chaſtzty is not only an irreparable Thing, eſpe. 
cially if he Who would rob her of it is alfeady Mar- 
ried; but tis allo among cibiliz d Nations deem d e- 
qual with Lift. And, after all, does not ſuch an Ack 
of Hoflility as that is, give her a full Right to proceed 
to the lait Extremities againſt 'a Man, who, to gratify + 
his Paſſion, attempts at once both the Honour and the e 
Liberty of a virtuous Moman? Not. to lay any bing 
of any, other ſad-Inconveniences ſhe is expos'd to by My 


— 


as the 21} Opinion an Hiaband may entertain of her, the = 
Cenſures of the World, and the hard Neceſſity ſhe may - 

be teduced to of railing up of ber own Blood; Iifhe to. 
an Enemy, l Wenne * e Men 


x. i. 
e * 


flalſe No» ticularly Gentlemen of the Sword, forfeit their 


r 3 
but *tis a great Miſtake to fancy that «Man's 
Honour 1s reallyimpair'd by ſuch a Trifle ; for 
Honour would be a very precarious Thing if it 
were in the Power of every ſawcy Fellow 
thw fic to diminiſh/ and infringe it- . And as for the 
anAfﬀrort Contempt which is ſhewn in ſuch an Action, 
may be re- this may be either quite tałen off, or however 
pair d. eęaſily repair d by the Magiſtrate by ſetting an 
heavy Fine on the Offender, and by injoy ning 

him farther to perform in Publick ſome Marks 
of Honour and Reſpect to the Perſon whom he 
bus onted. Nor is the vulgar Notion of any 
That tis Weight, which fancies, that People, and par- 


af Reputation of Bravery by receiving theſe kinds 
to think of Outrage, and that their Credit can no other- 
nothing ways be re-eſtabliſh d than by a Duel: For who- 
but a Vuel ever maintains and diſcharges the Office aſſign d 
ce, kim by the State, gives ſufficient Teſtimony of 
Fear; Bis Valour 5 and chere are a thouſknd Occafions 
on loſt by more proper for fignalizing one's Courage, than 
/uch In- contraàry to the Laws of one's Reaſon and one's 
ſults. Country, to purſue an immoderate Paſſion. 

That if et if, as it commonly falls out, upon the 
upon the Offering ſuch an Injury, Swords are immediately 
Sy: drawn, and the Mam who thus began the Fr: 
Swords happens to be kfd or dangerouſly-wounded, "tis 
are drawn put reaſonable that the other Pty ſhould, on 
and the ©. | F127 enn, 
injurious the Account of the Provocation, have. his Fu- 
Party niſhment abundantly leſs rigorous, than if the 


fails or is Damage had been' done on any other Occaſion. 


gang eros But tis an intollerable Opinion that ſome are 


ee, ok, that a Man may fairly Lil another, not on- 


6uzht Ay to avoid an Affront of this kind, but for the 
not 70 be Recover) of his Honour after the Affront has 


« 


730701» been atfually given, and the Party who offered 
puniſhed. it is fed. ee ee ne I We 


But that 
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a Man ought never to refent ſuch an {front fo far as to Kill She 
Author of it any time afterwards. 5 Gr... 
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We may add to theſe Obſervations, that Tr ſucb 
cho we ought to judge of Things according af, one 
to the Notions of the Miſe, and not according y 
to the Sentiments of the Vulgar; yet, iinceexempla- 
all the World have not Philoſophy enough torily Fu- 
put up an Indignity; and beſides that the Cha-ih'd,and 
racter and Station of ſeveral Perſons will not let 477 1 wh 
them do it; there ,ought to be a mol exem- 505 F ad 
plary Puniſhment ordam'd | againſt thoſe who prevent 
mould dare to offer any Injury that by the Duelling. 
Cu ſtam of the Country is reckon'd Scandalous and 
Diſgraceful. Otherwiſe, I: cannot ſee how a 
Magiſtrate can, with any Juſtice, uſe a Man 
ſeverely, who afferts his own Honour by what 
means he can, 'tho* his Honour ſuffers only in 
the Opinion of the Vulgar, fince the ſame O- 
pinion would, if he did not, load him with 
10 much Reproach; nor can Duels and private 
Combats be any other way, effectually ſuppreſs d. 
What we have advanced about killing a Man Phether 
who makes an unjuſt Attempt upon our Lives is *<27dng 
evidently enough deducible from the Principles 2 FE 
of Naa but ſome Folks raiſe a Scruple about Chae 
theſe Doctrines in regard to the peculiar Tem- ſtianity 
per and Genius of Chriſtianity 5 and ſay, that tis not. 
in the Point of Religion twould be better to b en 1 
Kill d our ſelves, becauſe the Aggreſſor thus dying 19 
in 4 Mortal Sin incurrs the Danger of Damnation ; Kill? 
and that it is not confiſtent with Fuſtice, to rid The Rea. 
our ſelves of a leſs Evil by bringing # greater Ions for 
on any Bod elſe. 3 1 . 1 8 mativ 
Now tho” the Solution of this Difficulty runde 
does not properly fall under our Buſineſs, yet 8 
we think the Maintainers of this Notion would anſwered 
do well to conſider, That in the Conſternation of by ſ . veral 
a Danger his Life's concern d in, and in the Heat Confiderde 
of Fig ing, 4 e Man bas little Leiſure for 4 nice 3 e 
Reflection on ſuch Reaſons, al bis Thoughts ad fr prove the 
wot e culties Negative. 


the Air. 
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culties then being taten up with conſulting how to 
eſcape the Death that #hreatens him; and that 
the Perſon who is thus aſſaulted is not always ſo well 
prepar'd as not to need ſome farther time to put the 
Affairs of bis own Soul in Order. 
Befides it does not Took very probable;' that 
I ſhould be oblig'd to be more Sollicitous for 
another Man's Happineſs, than he himſelf is; 
and therefore if he negletting his own Salva- 
tion invades my Lite, why thould I reſcue him 
from Miſery at the Expence of what is ſo va- 
luable and ſo irrecoverable when loſt? When 
*tis till very doubtfut whether ſuch à Creature 
would Eſcape Eternal Damnation, tho he ſhould 
not die juſt now; and ſince his Soul, as to the 
preſent Matter, is at the Moment he "draws 
off or forbears to treat me ill, out of all 
Danger. And what does this Opinion do, 
but allow greater Indulgence to the Wicked 
than the Good, whilſt it makes the former, as it 

were Sacred and Inviolable ? . SRI OFT 
Nor je 55 As to what our Saviour commands us of loving 
Love of ou Neighbour as our ſelves,” this is not ſo pro- 
our perly to be interpreted of the Degree of Love 
Neigh- as of the Sincerity of it; in as much as no Man 
gee 2%, Counterfeirs a Paſſion towards himſelf : And that 
preg b Phraſe, as thy ſelf, looks like a  Proverbial 
our, any Speech importing à real and bearty Kindneſs. 
Agunent But ſhould we take the Expreſſion in the higheſt 
zv the con- Senſe, (f) it would ſcarce follow then, that 


e if they wegenot capable of being ſatisfied both 


ttoge- 
"ek ener ee © eo 
(J Tt would ſcarce follow then, Ko.] If every Time 
2 Man was in the ſame Danger that another Perſon was 
In too, he were | indiipenſably. oblig'd to reſolve to 
periſb to fave him, he would be bound to love his Neb» 
Four more than himſelf.” Belides, this Precept of our $a 
r 5 Dou 
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together, the Love of our ſelves ſhould yield to 
TE 1 — our, Weigbhour. Beſides, tis a Que- 
ſtion, Whether a Perſon who attacks us in that 
violent Manner deſerves the Title of Neigh- 
baur ; for tis plain from the Parable of the 
Samaritan, that our Neighbour is one who has need 
of. our. 
5 im it: But this Opportunity ceaſes when 
we can't ſpare the Aggreſſor's Life without ha- 


zarding our own: 


. 
- 


up (g with all. ſorts of Injuries without any 
Sen. Tis one Thing to exerciſe an 
unblame alle Defence, and another thing to pro- 
ſecute an unmerciful Revenge; the latter may be 
as great à Sin as the firſt fer of an Injury, but 
there's nothing but what is entirely Innocent in 
the former, £ 
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viour is a general Maxim that can't ſerve for the D-gi- 


Aſſt ance,,; and we haue an Opportunity of 


Nor does. Patience, that Virtue ſo particular- * more 
ly recommended to Chriſtians, oblige us to put 8 i 4 


Patier ce ; 


fiom of aparticular Caſe veſted” with all particular Cir- 


cumilances 3 ſuch as is That a Man's in when he can't 
tisfy the Love of Himſelf” and the Love of his 
Neighbour at the ſame time; for all other Things equal, 


the Love of one's yt ought to cariy it, as appe:rs from 


a Paſſage of St. aul, 2 Cor, viii. 13. I mean nt : hat 
other. Men” be eai'd. and 10 burden'd. The Decifion of 
this Cale, where there's an interfering of Self love with 


# 
15 
* 


Sociability, depends upon other Principles; from whence 


we conclude, that as there ate ſome Oecaſions wherein 
one law fully prefers him ſelf before any other, lo allo 
there may be occaſions wherein one ought to- prefer 


another's Prelervation to his own. 


(8) With all forts of Tnjuries without any Oppoſi- 
tion.] This may be inferr'd from th Words even of our 
raviour (Matt h, v. 39, 40.) in which Patience is very 
itrenuoully tecommende ; for the Divine Teacher does 

APs eat e 


OT 

And the But farther; Thoſe who maintain that in Caſes 
Aggteſ- of this Nature tis more commendable to be 
* e kill'd than to kill, add this Reſtriction, unleſs the 
ful P.rſon Party aſſaulted: be mere uſeful Perſon than the 
Asgreſſor. As if it were always poſſible for 

mee under the Apprehenſions of fo imminent” a 
Danger, to weigh my Abilities with thoſe of 
the other Man, and to determine whether the 
World would have more occaſion for his Ser- 
vice than for mine. Princes, indeed, and Ge- 
nerals, and Guards, and ſuch others whoſe 
Death is uſually attended with the Ruin of 
ſeveral more, ought not, tis certain, to throw 
away their own Lives for the ſparing of an; un- 
Juſt Invader: But it cannot be from hence in- 
ferr'd, that W. a Man to have none or 
very few depend! 


- 


ading on his Preſervation, ſuch an 
one may not fairly kill an Aſſailant who! is per- 
haps of more Service to the Publick ; or in whoſe 
Lite the Intereſt of more Perſons is concern d. 
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not ſay; If any Man will Murder vou, Lame you, or 
Bert you ſeverely, take it quietly ; but whoſoever ſhall 
Sinite thee an thy right Cheek, turn to him the other alſo, 
Now ſuch a Smiting or flap on the Face is a flight In- 
_ Jiry in it ſelf andeaſy to be born with, Beſides, there 
is in theſe Words a proverbial Expreſſion, the Senſe of 
which amounts to this; that rather than Revenge our 


ſelves, or hutt thoſe who have outrag'd us a little in 


our Perſon, we had much better run the Riſque of be- 
ing expos'd to ſome new Inſult. Jeſus Chrife does not 
fay, Fam Man will Rob you of all you are worth, or of 
the greater part of it, let the Rogue alone and don't op- 
poſe bis Injuſtice either by Force of ms or Kan 
the Protetion of a Magiſtrate ; but, F any Mun will 
Se thee at the Lam and take away thy Coat, let him haue 
%% Cloak alſo; that is, you Had better be at the Ha- 


21rd of a new Loſs than engage in a Suit for a Matter - 
ö . — RN 4 


of ſmall Concern, 
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Nature: goes as far- even as the Murder of GOD 
2 NN a+ rob us of them, (h) unleſs nay Jed 
the ching he would raviſh from us be of ſo a State of 


tending for: Becauſe a Come erency of Goods 18 
what our Prefervation and Sy 15 depend on, 
and therefore he who would unjuſtly deprive 
me of theſe, ſhews himſelf as much an Enemy 
to meas if he c directly attempted my Life. 
But under a Civil Government, where, by the hb * 
Mftance of the Magiſtrate, what is ſtolen may under a 
ofibly be gn" we are not regularly al- CivilGo- 
tow'd-to proceed to the laft Extremities; un- 3 
leſs in ſome certain Caſes where there 7 en“ 
Proſpett of bringing a Rogue” to Juſtice; and 
eis upon this Account that we may lawfully 
kill an Highway Man, and a Thief 7 in the Night. 

And Here it may not be improper to xa” 
wine a little into the Conſtitution of that fa- E= rod. 
mous Law which permits the telling a Night- *I. 23. 
Robber, © but n not "5 9 comes in the Day- 
— 11 281 


if 62S * * he 
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by Unleſs f the Thing he wan} 4 4 raviſ HOES us ihe of 1 
wh 0 equence as not to be worth the contending 97. J 

r. Bud ens in the Place before cited) maintains that | 
a Man can't lawfully Gl a T hief, but when he's going x 
to ral him ef wat is ſo conſider able; that he would not | 
Oats enaugh- left to fu 7 im. But beſides, that no : 

dy has any more Kight to do a leſs Injury than a 

greater, Which is a Circumſtance. that ſhould” be very 


well obferv'd in this Affair; How ean tell that the 


N take only lomeching of ſmall Value! He is 
luppos d to carry off all that he can get, at leaſt, that 
he is inclin'd.to.do ſo; and if he could with lafety 
Rob me of one thing to Day, another to Morrow, I 


ſhould (fee my” ſelf at laſt ſtripp'd of FE [ had in the 
World. 


As for the Defence of Goods, this, in a Sate How ow for) | 


little Conſequence as not to be worth the con- Nature * 
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| The Rea- + The principal Reaſon of this Diſtinftion; m 
ſon why does, in my Opinion, ſeem to be this, That in, re 
"wes the Day one may eafily ſeize the Thief and get 0 
10 Kill « One's Goods again; whereas, in the Nighe, he at 
Thief in may ſlip away undiſcover'd, it being Sfcule H 
zhe Night to know him in the Dark, or if one Perſon. St 
* a n ſhould chance to have a Knowledge of him, m 
2 T7. yet this will not Conuict him, .unle(G, which 7 

cannot be done without great Trouble, more N c: 
| Witneſſes are call'd out of their Beds. a 
An Ob- But what creates the moſt difficulty in this - 
V 
Ferdi which make this Allowance do not decree n capital 1 
on. Upniſument againſt Rohbers, it laoks lake, an Abſur- t] 
+ "duty. that private Perſons ſhould be indulg'd the Lis - v 
berty of acting with greater Rigour in theſe Caſes 1 
than the Sovereign. Power thinks proper for it ſelf to h 
. * 1 4 | nnr ne 145 1 Trat: NVA 8 7 
The Ob. In Anſwer to which it may, be obſery'd,..that 

dale. 40, thoſe Laws againſt Thieves, f. 0 e, the Things 6 
„ -» Soben:tobe reſtor:d'or campenſated upon the Appre- 5 
henſion of the Felon z and accordingly: make him Y 

pay double or four fold as they judge it conve- 

niet for the Intereſt of the State; but it does 
not from hence follow, that the ſame Laws, in 4 
Caſes where Reparation was not to be had, 0 
could not furniſh the Subject with ſome larger \ 
Power taken out of the Stock of Natural Liberty. 7 
For Legiſlators are not indiſpenſably bound in 0 
ordainipg Peralties, to be determin d by what a 
in a State of Nature the Right of War allows to | 
be done. Thus there are ſome Governments in 8 
he World, where Adultery is no capital Crime; J 
and yet the, Husbands are indemnified if rd 2 
kill the Gallant upon ſurprizing him in the Act. 5 


And that Clauſe in the Roman Lay that 'autho- 
rizes one to kill a Thief even in the Day-rims 
if be defends bimſelf” with. Arn, platbly 08e 
f . |. 


_ £97) 3 
mates, that we are permitted to Kill him di- 
1217 for the ſaving our Goods; and this not 

only . when He Aſſaults ut, but when _> 
qur endeavouring to recover our Things fr 
hin; he employs his Arms againſt us for 85 
Security: But after all, I confeſs, tis gle 
more Generous to lay 1044 on the Night-Robber 
(if we can with Safety and Convenience) and Io dee 
carry him before tlie ee, 15 7 7 to take 
away his Life. 1: rx Lc 
Thus much for our Defence: again}. thoſe e, am 
who unjuſtly Attact us. But there is one Caſe + Aggreſſor 
where the Aggreſſor too does in his turn acquire gb % 
the Right of making his Defence; and that is, defend 
when after having offered Reparation for paſt himſelf, 
Damages, and given all neceffary Security for 4 be 
his future good Behaviour, he -who was firſt 3 
EA 
injured, ſhall, out of an 8 ill Nature, „ber. 
refuſe ſo reaſonable a Satisfaction, and will re- 
ſolve, at »” — to W his Vengeance 
by: . 7 1 r * RKV IT oo 
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5 Caſes ot "He 8 a ee are 4 
5 Neceſſity | great, that in many Caſes it exempts us 


mot inciu- 1 the Obligation of pay ing Obedience 

| — ron "ſeveral ſtanding Laws: And this is the = Pal 
125 . 01 that * 4 Maxim, That Neciſſi⸗ 
. ty har nd Lam; for ſince a Man is carry?d on 
tg 125 7 RP 46 b Duns Rs 

6 elf, it can ſcarce be preſum” 
TL 5 N fron be under an Obligation f ever 
1855 _ | enz his omn Safety; tho, I own, that not 
any Cod but the Civil "Magiſtrate, when Aﬀairs 
of the laſt importance require it, may ſtrictiy 
A 2 ( IE we ſhould rather Die 
| 0 FR the leaſt Title in che World e 
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11 a) That.» we + ſhould rather Die — 5 vary BR This 
takes place with regard to Diving Laws, as well Poſitive 
as Natural, When the Violation of them would imply 
| ome-Conrempr, either direct or indirect; of the Hegi - 

FTlßator's Authority. The Conti is direct, in Blaſpbe- 
mm, for inſtance, Perjury, Acts of Holatry, changing of 

LE AR a Religion” one believes to be Good, for another one 
believes Bad, c. The Contempt is indirect, when, tho? 

: 600 is not directly concern'd'; he, who would force us 
do ſomething contrary to the Divine Laws, either for- 
Wu may propates to engage us o violate our Duty; or, 
Ty 1k he 5 upon any other Motive, he is however zhought 


deſigning to induce us to a Crima, whether, becauſe 


the Nature of the Thing it ſelf ſcarce; permits us to 
interpret his Intention any other wiſe, ot becauſe the Re- 
8 luctaney we expreſs and ought to expreſs, makes us that 
we can't ſubmit to the 88 without demonſtrating: 
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Ming a certain Aion, we directly or indiveft1 
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mat Injut ions they lay on us; but yet they dd 
5 bretend that dur Obedience ſhould always 


10 far: For whoever were the Authors 
theſe” Lame, and of all Human Eſtabliſhments, 
making,” without Doubt, the Settriry and Ad- 


regularly be fuppos'd to have had before their 
3% | £ | ; 1 Eyes 


— — 
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the Action may appear to the Author of this Force: 
as if a P/ince ſhould command a Man under the Pain of 
Death to kill Perſon whoſe Innocence he has declar'd 
d Him that he's perfectly convinced of. A couple of 
Rules will farcher Illuſtrate this Affair, and direct our 
Behaviour accordingly: I. Fbenever by * or not 
ſexniſſe any 


Contempt for the Divine Majeſty, the Lam, that in other 
Reſpets prohibits or injoins ſuch Adion, no way admit 
bellen 'of Caſes of Neceſſity ; for in this Caſe, 
the Nature of the Thing it felf makes it plain, that 
We cught nor to preferve our own Life to the Preju- 


vintage of Mankind their Aim in em, muſt 


| * 
— — —- rigs —— 99 Ws 


dice 6f 'GO'D's Glory; II. Bur if by doing or not 


doing a certain Action, we neither dire#ly nor indire#ly 
Hut any Contempt for the Divine Majeſty; itbe Law 
that in other reſpe#s prohibits or injoins ſuch Action, 
aves uo 1 4 oblige in Caſes ' bf extream Neceſſity; fot 
then; the Glory of GOD not ſuffering any Prejudice, 
His infinite Goodneſs gives us Grounds to preſume that 
he will not tie us up to hazard our Liver or even our 
Goods to no purpole Thus, as we cannot commit any 
Action poſitively prohibited by the Law of Nature, with- 
out expreſſing, -at leaſt, inirectly, fore Contempt for 
the ſupreme Legiſlator; theſe ſort of n ad- 
mit no Exception of Caſes of * Netefſity ; ſo much the 
more, becauſe a Man can fcarce'ever be reduced to the 
fad Choice, either of periſhing, or elſe of violating a 
Negative Maxim of the Law of Nature, but by the 
Violence of a Perſon who formally or interpretatively 
Deligns to make us trample upon the Authotity of the 
fupreme Legiſlator. A Man muſt therefore rather re- 
ſolve to Die, than to lie, for inſtance, with his Mot her, 
or kill an innocent Perton whom he knows to be ſuch. 
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But a Man to avoid ſome great Evil, that amunzjuſt Ag- 
greſſor threatens, him with upon the Spot, may pre- 
miſe ſomething. even with an Oath, without having 
any Intention, by this forced Act, to Swear or Cont 
any valid Oligat ion For in this Cale, *tis neither a 
true Oath nor a real Promiſe; and he Who unjufl 
compels him ta it, does it only becauſe he thinks. that 
he has à Reſpect for the D which, be 
would 18 have relied upon him; ſo that far from 

ing delirays to engage him to a Violation of his 


oy he would be very Angry to have him fail in its 
As tor, R&jons prohibited by ſome Divine Poſitive Law, 
as they are otherwiſe indifferent in themlelves, the Ex- 
ception of Caſes of Neceſſity, will or will not take 
Race Kit, der an to them, according as in doing them 
ve expreſs or not ſome Contempt for the Diving Mas 
Pa 5 and this we muſt judge of by the Circumſtances, 


avid s eating the Shewybread is an inſtance where ſuch 
I) ; 8 3 1 
Laws alla m an Exception, becauſe, *rwas meer Hunger 
and ng, männer of Contempt. for GOD that put Him 
Ft uſing the conſecrated Victuals. And the Sever 
Yo 
I 


ters the Hiſtory of the Maccabees ſpeaks of, ate an 
iſtance Where u Exception is allow d, becaule, as t 
Caſe, flood thenwith them, the Eating the forbidden 
Fleſh of Swine would have been a manifeſt Contempt for 
GOD,, as it was the Token of an open Denial of the true 
Religion; whereas, had not that been the hard Cir- 
cumſtance of the Action, it would have been no Sin 
for a Man to have kept himlelf from ſtarving by feed- 
ing on this prohibited Meat. As to the Ai mat ine 
Laws of Nature concerning the Deity, tis thought by 
ſome, that they don't inb/penſall oblige to any poſitive 
eæter nal Morſbip, the Omiſhon of which carries with it 
no Mark of Contempt: Bur even when certain Acts of 
FF ö . ext ex. 
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Ihen the Obſervation of them would be a&- 
companied with ſome Evil deſtrubtive of our Na- 
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ture, or too great for the ordinary Reſolution of 

K Mankind to bear, unleſs it be a Caſe comprisꝰd 

1 1 „ re t ar «24; in 

external Worſhip are expreſly injoin'd by ſome poſitive / 

— Lam, a Man is not bound to practiſe them in a Caſe 
I of extream Neceſſity, unleſs the Omiſſion of em would 
Ag. be deem'd either a Formal or a Tacit Abjuration of the 
r- Religion we look upon to be the Beſt, as in the Example | 
ing of Daniel, Ch. vi. v. 10. or unleſs it would imply, ei- * 
all ther directly or indirectly, ſome Contempt for GOD; a ul 
r a Thing that can ſeldom happen. Thus much for the Laws 1 15 
(thy relating to GOD. As to what regards Laws relating to | 
hat Men the Matter ſtands thus; I. Whenever with relation 
be 495 or our ſelves, by doing ſome Action in ot her 
om Neſpects forbidden, we are ſure of eſcaping a great Dan- 
his ger without occaſioning a greater Evil, or even an Evil 


equal to that we would ward off ; the Law allows the Ex 
' ception of Caſes of Neceſſity. II. But if the doing ſuch 
an Adtion is not a ſure Means of eſcaping the Danger, and 
if beſides, the Evil it will be: the Qccafion of, appears 
greater or (even equal; the Law then no ways allows the 
Exception of 2 of - Neceſſity. By ſure Means we un- 
deritand here, ſuch as ha ve a natural and neceſſary Con- 
nexion with the Removal of the Danger | threaten'd ; 
and not à Connexion meerly Arbitrary depending upon 
the Humour of the Perſon Who is the Author of the 
Neceſſity we are in; for, in the firſt Cale, 'tis Divine 
Providence; that furniſhes us with the Means of getting 
out of the Danger; | whereas in the other, tis Human 
Wickedneſs, a Wickedneſs that deſigns directly or indi- 
rectly to make us diſobey the Legiſlator. But farther ; 
the Certninty of Means we ate ſpeaking of, is not an 
abſolute and infallibie Certainty, it muſt be underſtood 
in a Negalive rather than a Poſizive Senſe, that is, it muſt 
be luch an Expedient chat we are leſ without it, tho' 
we ma] not be entirely aſſured of Saving. our ſelves if 
we put it into Practice. A, Man, for inſtance, who is 
quaſuge, may. at laſt. be overtaken, even when, not to 
ole Time, he has run over fome weak Perſon he met 
win in his Road; this is, however, no Reaſon why 
he might not open himſelf a Way at the Hazard of 
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n the very Law either expre 

neceſſary at ping of wee it felf not 
that the Neceſſity juſtifies a direct Violation of 
theLaw or gives one the Liberty of Sinning, but 
we are only to think, that the Intention of the 
Legiſlators, taken in a favourable Senſe, and the 
Confideration of the Strength of Human Na. 
ture, may make us very reaſonably” preſume, 
that Caſes of Neceſſity were not included within 
the Extent of the Law, however general the 
Words of it may in the Letter of them be: 

. This will be plain by an Inftance ot two 3... - - 
„as The Right every Man has over his'own Body, 
of Nece(: does not reach ſo far as to impower him to 
ſity, 1. In Deſtroy, Naim, Diflocate,' or in any other man- 
the Power ner Damage any Part at his Pleaſure; but how- 
7t gives i ever We may certainly cut off 4 Gangren'd Limb, 


der Our 


or (+) by the 


Link , 
4 $a £4a+ ab 1a bb ä 3% N Lane aa 
doing abundance of Miſchief to any Body who could 


not get out of it; for Nature allows every Man in 
this Caſe to diſpute every Inch of his Ground as long 
as *tis poſſible. As for the Greatneſs of the Evil Ne- 
ceſſity may drive us to, it muſt be meaſur'd in its natu- 
ral Propottion; for we neither can nor ought to com- 
pare in this Caſe the Morality of the Evil on one fide 
or other, fince *tis That that is in Queſtion. Provided 
therefore that the Perſon in Danger is in none of the 
Fault, which muſt always be ſuppos'd in ſuch an Af. 
fair; the Circumſtances, we have hinted at, are enough 
for a very probable Conjecture of the Vi and Pleaſure 


of G0 in this Cafe : For the Law of Nature e | 
3 ' 


without Controverſy, to the Happineſs of Manki 

when 'tis very likely that we may deliver our ſelves 
from a great Evil, by being expos'd to a leſs one, we 
have Reaſon to chuſe the latter. But if the Evil, we 
embrace, is equal to that we would ward off, and we. 
can't promiſe our ſelves beſides, with any Certainty, to 
eſcape the Danger by this Means; nothing can in that 

Caſe diſpenſe with our Obedience. „ 
(te neceſſary Conſeguence of the Thing it felf 1 
As in War, when they (end a Man, forInſtance, to a Polt 
of Danger with Orders not to quit it till he js relieved. 
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f 1 1 

t keep the whole Body from periſhing Ur the : 
ſound Hurts from being Infected, or that" the 
Function of the other Members be not hinder d 

by the Clog of an unſerviceable and fuperfluots 

= Suppoſe that in a Wreck more Folks jump in- | 
to a Boat than tis capable of carrying, and 
the Boat (c) is by no peculiar Right one Man's 2. In ma- 
more than another's; in this Caſe they may ny Per- 
draw Lots who ſhall be thrown over- board; en Junp- 
and if any Body refuſes to ſubmit to his Chanbe, Boat uo 
he may be thrown over without any more ado capable of 
as one who would, as much as in him lies, be carrying 
the Death of em Al. 1 1 a e pa em All: 
two are involtd in fo preſſing a' Danger, that 3. In TwWW 
onè or both muſt ine vit ably oſt, 898 f . may, Een, '% 
to fare himſelf, do ſome thing that ſhall haſten 332954 to 
little the other's Death. For Inſtance, I who ne Ine, 
p how to Swim very well, fall inte a River with Danger, 
another who can't Strike #4 ſtrote. He as is uſual that un- 
in ſuch Circumſtances Clings faſt about one: 1% one 
find I han't ſtrength enough to carry him and my ov wy 
ſelf off too; in this Cafe, I may undoubtedly Bense | 
do all Lean to get rid of him that I may not be 25% miſt 
drown'd for Company, tho I might perhaps, both in- 
with hard ſhift, have held him ſome few mi- ©vizably - 
notes longer abo War. oben. 
Nh peculiar Right one Man's more than ano- © 
tain al Cate . e ee aur mn Preſerva- 

tion interferes with that of Orhers, there are, in my 
Opinion, to be ſuppos'd two Conditions ablſolutely ne- 
ceſſaty to render the Preference we give our':/elves juſt 

and Lawful : I. That the other Per ſont, who i in t he cou 


lelves 


n mon Danger one cannot ward af from Both, har no par- 
4 4 ticular claim to the means Providence has offer d. Thus, 
. the Owner of the Boat is not to be put out of it, nor 
ne oblig d to draw Lots. II. That the Perſon, enraged with 


2 in the Diſtreſs, is not Infinitely more uſeful 70 "the - 
Publick, © For, in ſuch Caſes of Neceſſity, a Subject for 
Example, ought to Sacrifice his own Life for Hat of 
his Prince, and efpecially- of a Good Prin. 


felf.] 
a 


eved. 
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S005 in in a Wreek, Gd) if 1 haverber 
Polteſlon of a Plank which will not hold Two, 

and Another Swimming towards me, ſhall endes. 
vour to throw himſelf upon it, to the Deſtru- 

Ction of us both, I may apply what violence I 

Pleaſe to hinder him from getting up ⸗- 

And thus likewiſe, if two Perſons are 10 hard. 

wir af ly pu irſued by an Enemy, that there's no poſſi- 

1 V. Pilley for both of em to eſcape falling into his 

Hands; In this Extremity, one of em may, for 
e ſecurity of his own Life, either by breaking 

down a Bridge, or ſhutting a Gate after Fa 


leave his, Comrade expos d to the hazard of be. 
ing kill'd. Wh rel el off 


re 


4. % ;: Neceſſity too gives us a Rig zht to bring on 
1 Body, Indirectly, the — of: Death or of 
who 19 ſome very grievous Hurt ; not deſigning,” to harm 
avg — him but only to exertiſe ſuch an Att as ma 

5 — 2 Probably proye Miſchie vous to him, at the fans 
Child, or Time much rather wiſhing: any other' way to ex- 
one that tricate us out of our Streights, and therefore 
bays endeavouring to do as little Damage as we can. 

pen to. For inſtance, a Man much ſtranger than my ſelf 
7 follows me cloſe with an intention to kl me. 
Toys In my Flight I meet, (e) in the midſt of a 
F narrow Paſſage | am. forced to go through, a 


: Perſon, , who tho. 4 to ſtand out of the 
wap, 


. a . . . "$a - 4 1 . 
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(4) if 1 have taken Bofſelon of a Plank. ] In this 
Cale the Right of Prior Occupancy excludes the Preten- 
ſions: of all others, who have no more A to * 
Plank than he who has got it. | 


'q e) In the nia of a narrow » Paſſage.] We mul FR 

1 pole it to be the High-way. For if the Child or the 
i Lame Perſon was upon his own Ground, he would by 
. Das Circumſtance have a particular Right that would 
| Hinder him who is | purſued, from preferring his own 
Pref lervation. before the Care of the other's FLY 415 


(2285), 


ſtirs a Foot; 1 may then throw him down and 90 
over him; tho' by his Fall he's in ever ſo great 
Hazard of Limbs or Life: Unleſs he be ſuch an 
one as by vitttie of ſome Peculiar Obligation I am 
bound to run any Riſque for. And if the Perſon 
who thus obſtructs my eſcape be not able to 
look to himſelf upon my calling to him, as ſup- 
poſe, a Lame) Man or a Child, 1 thall certainly 
deſerve'Exoeufe, if I attempt to leap over him, 
either on Horſe-back or d Foot, i ſoftly as ] can, 


- 


rather than by my Delay to give my Enemy 
the Opportunity of overtaking me. If any 
Mis fortune comes of this, the Party who is ex- 
pos d to it on our account but not without Re- 
luctancy in us, muſt look upon it as a meer Acci- 
Aent and the Effect of that unavbidable Neceſſity 
we were under. But if any one be Inhuman 
enough purpoſely to oppoſe our Paſſage, as he 
does thereby deelare himſelf our Enemy, we 
may directiy attack him and knock him down 
without any Concern or Caution at all. 


Way, het either for want of Time or Room n&er 


When 4 Perſon's neduc d, (F) not thro? bis om, I one 
Fault, to the 'extream Want of neceſſary Food and who takes 
of Cloaths to cover his Nakedneſs, and yet cannot another's 
by His Intreaties, by offering an Equivolent, or 9224 29 


by engaging to Work it out, prevail upon thoſe 


relieve his 
Own Exe 


Who have enough and to ſpare, to let him partake tremiiy 


= EE 


" * 
— — — 4 . — r 
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; ( f ) Not. thro ba own Fault,] This Reſtriction ought 


not, in my Judgment, to be taken in 10 8 6 4 
Senſe as tho it were always Abſolutely Neceſfary. Fo 
ſuppoſe, a Mau has been Extravagant. or Nezle#ful of 


his Bufineſs,  nivlt he Starpe? Is Compaſſion and Beneff- 


cence for none but thoſe who did not conttibute to their 


Misfortunes ? Tis certainly ſufficient if the Neceſitow 


be inclin'd to become Wiſer for the future; and we 


ought in Charity to ſuppoſe him to have [tick an Inet. 


nation. 


iry. For 


but of want 3 


'Þ 


OTE ß 
but of their 8 erfluities, he may, without being 
Guilty of Thef either Forcibly or Privily relieve 
himſelf out of their Stock, and eſpecially if he 
does it with full Intention to pay the value of 
what he takes, whenever his better Fortune 
gives him Ability. For indeed common Hum. 
nity obliges a Man of Circumſtance, to help and 
aſſiſt People in ſuch. a Diſtreſs. And tho, Re: 
ularly ſpeaking, what depends on Caurte (Y 
Charity ought by no means to be egtorted by 
Violence, yet the Force of extream. Neceſſity is ſo 
great as to make theſe things as Recoyerable. as 
3f they were abſolutely, due by, a Formal. Oblige: 
tion. But before the Deſtirute;Perſon, can Lan- 
fully expett the Privilege his Neceſſity gives him, 
ve muſt ſuppoſe theſe three following Conſide- 
rations; 1. That he has try'd'all; Ways of: ſupplying 
his Preſſing Occaſions with the Owner's: con ſ ent. 
2. That the Owner ig not at preſent under the ſame 
ſcanty Circumſtances | nor 1s ſoon likely 10 be fo 
3. And that he is diſpos d to male Reftitution and 
will actually do it the firſt Opportunity, and This 
eſpecially when he whom he is thus free with, 
| is not Rich enough to part with' any thing 
rdtis. TRE + bb. tel er eh ee IN. 
6. In one. Laſtly the Neceſſity of preferring our own Good 
oe bens: ſeems ſometimes to juſtify our Deſtroying thoſe 
bete, a that belong to other, Folks ; but yet wich thele 
nother's, Reſtrictions and Proviſo's. 1. That ſuch Danger 
zo pre- or Neceſſity was not brought upon us hy our own Mi 
lerve his behaviour or Miſmanagement. 2, That we cannot 
own. find à more convenient Method for "removing ii. 
3. That we da not ruin 'a more valuyble Thing of 
Another s to ſave, one of our own, infersor in Price 
and Conſideration. 4. That we entirely indemmihj the 
Owner, if there's any Room to believe that his Good 
had not been loſt but for our ſake's Or in Cafe they 
would however have been loft, that yet if by making 
4 2040 WI bg TTL | away 
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ein ay with them ours are preſerv'd, we b. r: our ſhare 
lier in th Damage. Theſe are the Rules of Equity 


if he chat are generally obſerv'd in the Determina- 
ae of BY Tion of what every one's Proportion ought to be 

*in the Loſs, when for the Lightning of the Ship 
and to avoid a Wreck; part of the Cargo is thrown 
overboard. (g) So alſo ina Fire, if I ſee it com · 
ing near my Houſe 1 may pull down or blow up 
That of my Neighbour; and in this caſe other 
eople too, whoſe Houſes were very probably 
y this means ſaved, are bound as well as my 
ſelf to pay in their Contributions towards ma- 
king the Owier of the demoliſh'd Houſe A- 


mends. . | a NS 8 
Meas c. e e A. 
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a & alſo in a Fire, if I ſee it coming near my Houſe, 
&4? Thel Rules are * good in the Theory, bur 
the Application of dem is very difficult and almoſt im- 
1 in a Civil Government, | For one can ſeldom, 
indeed, be certain whether He, who has demolliſb d his 
This Neighbour's Houſe bad any Occaſion for ſuch an Expe- 
with dient to fave his own, or whether he did it without a 

l Neceſſity * Now, if we don't know this, how ſhall-we 
determine whether he's oblig'd or not to repair the 
dy Damage? Beſides, Fires ſcarce ever happen but by ſome 
Goods 1 Fault, at leaſt by ſome Imprudence or Careleſneſs. 


And yet for the molt part we can't tell who to apply t 
5 05 or in what manner the F ire begun. And if the Kato: 
e of it be ſometimes diſcover'd, he is uſually in no Capa- 
anger city. of making the Parties concern'd. an Ametids. 
 2(- Ladll y, Even when the Fire is the pure Effect of Acci- 
Annot dent, we can't preciſely ſay how many Neighbouring 


Houſes were kept from the Flames by the Ruin of the 

Demoliſh'd one; ſo that it is impoſſible to point our 
* exactly no are bound to Damages, and how much each 
Price is in that caſe concern'd. Experience too informs us, 
fy the that upon "theſe ſad Occaſions, the Suferers are forc'd 
Goods to bear their own Loſſes, unleſs the Method of Repa- 
ration was fix*d before by ſome Agreement or by ſome 


Regulation of the Government, or unleſs other Folks 
22 25! 


Charity and Goodneſs make em up. 
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This 20 Body i to be Injur'd, and thet if 
40 any Damage ma-yaght to Repair fa 
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FAving hiflietto explaintd what the Lam of 
Nature injoins us to exerciſe towards our 
9 — 9 and what Indulpence and Privileges" it al- 
lows us in the Preſervation of our Per ſons or our 
Gobdi, we now paſs on to thoſe other natural 
Precepts which contain the Duties of one _ 
foward. uu 6 «OR 
The Gene- And theſe are in general, either ſuch as are 


ral Divi- founded on that mutual Obligation which the 


ion o 


WI. eu. great Creator has laid upon all Men, confider'd 
ties of a 88 Men; or ſuch as ſuppoſe ſome Human Insti- 
Man F#ution, or ſome. peculiar, (4) adventitious| and 


which re- accidental State of Life. The firſt are ſuch as 
Card his gy 


n big World; whereas the latter obtain only among 


ward: 0- J4uwt — 2 Per ſons in ſome certain Condition an 
thers 3 and Circumſtances'; hence Thoſe may be calrd Abſs- 
theſe 1e lute, and Theſe Conditional. 


either ab- The firſt abſolute Duty, or ſuch as 0 


3 obliges, is, That we mu ſt not hurt or wrong any Body: 
nal. And this is, indeed, the large# and moſt exten- 


The firct ſive Duty of all; for there's not à Man living 


Ablolute who may not demand it of us, and towar ds 
Duty is, whom, as bring a Ys we are not bee. 


that we 
14 ©. 42 WATTS n N 
muſt not 0 is r e 
hurt or n = | I 
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ny Body, 


a. ** — — 


(a) Some peculiar, 1 and ac -idental State 
of Life.] This State is that we are in, in Conſequence 
of lome Human At, whether upon Birth or after being 
Born. Such, for inſtanee, as one Perſon is in with res 
lation to another, a Father and a Sn, a Husband and a 

TOY: a Mailer anda Servant, a Prince and a "A Ce 


ery one is bound to practice towards all the 


moſt nece | | 5 & 
8 So ety ſhould: ever be kept up; for 


( 229 ) 


to wrong us. 


* 


law ful Title we are poſſeſs d of, does certainly 
offend. againſt that natural Right which injoins 
one not to hurt or wrong any Body; and by the 


ſame” Rule we are tacitly forbidden all ſorts of 


criminal Aktions that are in any manner 5 re- 
judicial to others, ſuch as urder, Wounding, 


1 n Blot, 


aw?” ” * #34 
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Blows, Extortion, Robbery, Fraud, Violence; and 
fuch other Inſolences as theſe, whether done 
directl or indirettly, mediately or immediately, 
And from hence it follows, that in"Caſe any 
TheConſe: Harm or Damage be done to another, the Perſe) 4 
quence of who Stands juſtly charg'd as ( the Ausbor o 


which 1 
that, 5 ought, as far as it lies in his Power, to mate Reps 


if any tion; for 'twould have been trifling and in yain 
Harm be for the Law to have ' prohibited every Injury, if 
done, the when we are omg ar LY we mußt "patiently 


Author of pot 
it muſt Har N e 

make Re- — " — n —— — — 
paration. e Ip rn 


: | 05 The 8 of it ou nen g 97 Fon as it Ties heed t his OY 
, 3 make Reparation] 110 obliged to fepair r the Da- 
we done to another Perſon ; I 4 Man muſt have ooca. 
4 a Damage forbidden hy  fome Law either natural or 
art, II. He muſt bans þ in the Fault of it, and bi 
ill have had ſame gf e 72 er 158 r indire#ly, in 

the Action that "produced the Dam II. Laſtly, H. 
Who. rectiv'd the” Damage, muſt not . 7 fo it; 
for if he gives His Content, ' whether direct ot 
indirect with ſuch Reſtrictions as are laid down above 
* ben Note (I Jof Chap. vii.) the Prohibitions of 
- the Law ceale, and conſequent! the ' Obligation 
| allo of Reſtitution, But where this Obligation con- 
times, the Kepnrntion for Damages done in the te- 
ſpe &ive Caſes following muſt: be made after this man- 
ler: A Man who has Fill d another unjuſtly, is obliged 
to defiay the Charge. of Phyſicians and Surgeons, and to 
allow . tuch Pertons, as the Deceas'd was by fu U and 
ife& Duty bound. to maintain, as Pat hers Mother, 
Wife and Children (not as as he kept out of- Kindnefs 
"my Charity) ſo much as the Hope of their Mamntenahice 
Hr fairly- amount to; 2 being had to the Age 

pork of of the Peceat d and of them . There is in- 
Geed no Certainty how, rn this Perſon. might have 
liv*d if be had not been kill'd, there ean Do only a 
"Probabilty of the Length of Life, and there are #wo 
ways of computing this; oy ons, according as the 
Laws have determin'd, it, as ſuppole they have fr 0 it 
to Sixty Years., upon which 1 Poor, i the Party kild 
Was rurned of derby there ee lch be han 
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difturb'd, the Fruit of his Injuſtice, without 
Obliging him Per to Refund. "And be 
t were not for the Wereſſity of Reſtitution, the 
World's fo Wicked, that | eople would be al- 
ways wronging ong another nor would it be 
eaſie for the Party damag'd to compoſe his Mind 
ſo as to live peaceably with the Author of his 
„„ > abs 
2 42 6-4 5 N + . | Q 4. | { | | : The 
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WO THT T0 BUTTS NOT em 

he Perſons concern'd as he might have gain'd by his 
Buſineſs in Twenty Years : Provided that he was con- 
ſiderably under Sry; for if, for inſtance, he was Fifty 
Nine, this Computation would not be fair; nor would 
it be more feaſonable, that if the Party kill'd were full 
* or above it, that no amends for this Loſs ſhould be 
made. The other way, which indeed looks to be abun- 


R * 
Irre. : 


89 


one or more Honeſt and Prudent People, Who conſider- 
ing the Conſtitution, the State of Healtb, and Frugality of 
the unfortunate Perſon, may award whatever they thall 
gation think the moſt proper. But then every Body 3 
n con- to conlult his on Conſcience in that Caſe, and fhou! 

he Te- always rather do more than the Damage requires, than 
is man run the Hazard of not doing enough. The Nature like- 
obliged wiſe and Certainty of the Gain the deceas'd might have 
and to made, ſhould be examined into. If the Gain was en- 
11 and tirelxy uncertain, as depending more upon Chance thin 
Mot her, 
cindneſi 
tenance 


of à learhed Writer) is then bound to allow nothing 


upon that Score: Büt if it was a Gain Morally Certarn, 


Mork and Induſtry of the Deceas'd, as the Profit of a 
working Trade ſmun, or A1tifan, or Dealer in ſome fare 
ticular Tort” of Ware; then the Perſons concern'd in 
the Profits ſo ariſing; muſt be allow'd according to rhe 
equitable Computation of tuch Profits, a Deduction 
being made for the uſual Expetices that the Pecrab'd 
bmſelf was at. By killing anothet unjuſtly muſt be un- 
deritood the killing a Perton, who had a 45 


fo 


ſuch as muſt needs have riſeh,*in all Appearance, from the 


ight not to be 


99 11 


1 


ſides, if 


dantly the better, is to refer it all to the Arbitration of 


the Induſtry of the Deceas'd, a Man, (in the Opinion i 


th 
: : 


"22> 908 4 * FREY" *. 2 . « 4 To *＋ 2 T3" | 8 
püt it up; and leave che Offender to enſoy un- 


Damage, The Word Da 


what, 


> 232) 


: EP A 
mage, which ſeems properly 
to refer to Goo and Poſſeſſions only, Er 4 
uſe in a more extended Senſe, to ſignify al 

manner of Harm, Spoil, Adulteratiom, Dimi. 


nut jon, Stealing or Purloining of whatever ig al- 


ready attually our omn; all Interception of what by 
an abſolute Right, we have a Claim ha 2 


PIE = | R #6 
| 903 T2148) 
i kill'd, and who, conſequently by the Act that caus'd 

is Death, was truly injur d. And this is a Right that 
pe Body has on that very Account that Nature hat 
made us ſociable Creatures, and forbidden us to burt 
and injure one another. But a Man, may, as far as in 
him lies, renounce this Right; ar leaſt ſo far as to make 
it fair and juſt for him to be hurt by ſuch or ſuch par- 
ticular Perſons; and this may be done either Tacitly ot 
Frey: He Tacitly diſclaims this Right, who | ſet: 
upon another without juſt Cauſe. ; for ſince that orhet 


nas a Right of repelling ſuch Violence by any means be 


Lan; the Azgreſſor may. een thank himſelf, for an 
Ard he 2 — in the Repulſe of his own unlawful 
Force. The Renunciation 1s expreſs, Where Var is pro- 
claim' : For 'tis a Law. of Var, that every one haye 
Liberty to uſe his full Endeavour for the ruction 
of his Enemy. And tho? in ſuch War the prevailing 
. Perſon may perhaps Sin againſt Charity, yet the Vioþ- 

tion of Charity along, will not oblige him to pj 98 

the Damage he thus occafions. : He. who Maims a Per 

1on ſhall be oblig'd to pay the Charge of a Cure, and 
to make up what. he now gains in his relpective Buſinels, 
. {eſs than he did beforg. On this Head, the Jewiſb Con. 
ititutions are very well worth the obferying.; for ac: 
_ cording to them, he who hurts his Neigbour is reſpon- 
| ſible foe ways for each ſuch Hurt for the Damage, fo! 
the Pain, for the Cure, for the Diſcontinyance of Work 
and for the A ont. J. The Damage they compute thus; 
If, for Inſtange,'a Man has beat out anorher's Eye, ot 

cut off his Hand, or broke his Mg» they then conſider 
the hifering Farry as a Slave to be ſold in ihe Market, 


pol ſa: calculate how much he would have yielded in 


jale before the Hurt, and how bay his Price is nou 
glen. They, zee Fam Shale 


* 


ves, that it would 
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ſuch; Right he the Original Gift. of Nature, or whe; 
4. el £694 en Jame ene AG or 
ſome * — Aud laitly, all Omiſſion and Refuſal 
f any Duty or Performance which others in Con- 


ſequence of 
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- be_ impoſſible, to ſettle , any fix'd Valuation, if they 
| ſhould, make a Diſtinction in the Circumſtances of Peo- 
. ples Conditions; becaule, in ſuch a prodigious Variety 
ok Profeſſions and Methods of Living, the Suferer would 
. be always throwing, in ſome new Keaſon for enhancing 
the . 55 and aggravating the Hurt, and .conle- 
. quently for enlarging his Demands of Compenſation - 
And therefore to avoid this Ingonvenience, they let 
every Body in ſuch a Caſe, in the one general Condition 
of  S/aves, the juſt value of whom was dilcoverable be- 

yond Dilpute ; ſo that if the maim'd Perſon ſuppos'd 
to be a Slave, would, before this Accident, have brought 
Fifty Shekels, and could be Told afterwards: for no more 
than Thirty, the Maimer was to pay him Twenty Shekebs- 
II. As, to the Point of Pain, if a Man, for Example, 
had hurut another, tho“ but in the Nails, where the 
Burning leaves no manner of Mark, they conſider d how 


much a Perſon of that State and Fortune would have 


taken ro ſuffer voluntarily luch a Pain; for there are 
ſome Rich and Nice People, who would not be hir'd ar 


am Rate, to endure the {lighteſt Smart; whereas you 
may meet with a poor hail Fellow, us d to hard Labour, 
2 wo will undergo a great deal for. the. earning of a 


Trille. Farther, in Rating the Pain they, proceeded thus; 
they ſuppos d, for inſtance, that .a peflon of that Con 
dition Was Condenm 'd to have his Hand cut off, and they 
conſider'd how much he Would give to lole his Hand 
rather by ſome eaſy. gentle . er than by the vio- 
1555 Stroke of a Sword, and fo. much was the Offender 
bouad to pay the Party he had H | 

the Cure, their Method was this; if after the Cure was 
perform'd, any Sores or Tumours aroſe: upon that, Part, 
in Caſe it appear'd that the former Wound was the oc- 
 aſion. of them, the Perſon who gave it Hood farther 
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rt» III. Concerning 
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think my ſelf Damaged, becauſe 1 am dap: 
pointed of *a Thing that I had no more than 
an imperfett Right to, or to pretend, that trul 
1am wrong'd, and therefore expect Satisfaction 
for a Thing. that I could not any other Ways 
promiſe my ſelf than as the voluntary Effect of 
another Beneficence and Liberality, ard We 
1 | there- 
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bound to pay for a ſecond Cure; but if a proceeded 
from any other Cauſe, he was not reſponſible: As often 
as ever the Wound, being imperfectly heaPd, broke put 
again, he was ſtill chargeable with the Expences, but 
not after it had been once brought to a perfect Cure. (It 
might be added, that he was oblig'd to this, in Caſe 
the Wound broke out of it ſelf ; and not if it was the 
Priient's Fault, or the Surgeor's unſkilfulneſs,) IV. In 
rating the Allowance to be made the Sufferer for the' 
Diſcontizmance of big Work, they canſider'd him as a 
Keeper of Cucumbers; they ſuppos'd him already to 
Have receivd Satisfaction for the Defe# or Damage {n+ 
ſtain'd in the Body, and likewife for the Pain he went 
through: And therefore granting him, for inſtance, to 


have loſt the Uſe of a Hand or a Foot, they don't cons 


ſider now what Gain he would have made, had he had 
the Ufe of thoſe Limbs' ſtill; but only the Prejudice he 
received during the Courſe of his IIlneſs, with reſpect 
to the Vork he might have done for all his Lamenefs. 
And in this Cafe they think that he may fairly demand 
as much as he might have got a Day for looking after 
à Cucumber Garden. But becauſe” there's a Differetics 
betwixt loſing a Hand and loſing a Foot, betwixt Keep- 
ing one's Bed: for a Wound one is afterwards compleatly 


recover d of, and being Lame all one's e e Ba | 
i 


 Maimonides 591 N05 a more exact way of  Ratir . 
f Vork, according to particular Cales: If 
the Sufferer, fays he, 'withour being Maim'd, is barely 


confin' op His Bed for a while, or if the afeted Limb 


only ſwells for a Time, and afterwards regains its Sounds 
neſt and'Uſ/e, the other Party ſhall allow him for the 
| Loſs of his Work, ſo much a Day during his Illnets, 
as he might have earn'd by his Employment ; but if he 
continues Lame; Satisfaction being already made him 
a. e 8 
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here ſote cannot bereputed mine till after I haus 
actually receiv'd it from one who may chuſe 
whether he will give it me or noi. 

As to what regards the ſettling a Rate for How 4 
Damages, ſuch a Rate affects not only the Thing Damage 
ir f af, -which, being either our ung Raid," 
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for that Damage or the Loſs of his Limb, they conſider 
him as a Meer of Cucumbers, and computing the Faß 
generally allow'd for this Buſineſs, order hit ſo much 
Non Day; if he has Joſt a Leg, they conſider him * 
as a Cent inel or Vatebman; if an Eye, as a Man that 
could turn a Mill ; and fo in Caſes of other Hurts. 
V. Laſtly, With regard to the Afront, the Satisfaction 
was regulated according to the Circumſtances of both 
Parties: Since an Afftont is much more. provoking from 

a mean Perſon, than from one of Diſtin4ion ; and ſince 
the ſame piece of Diſteſpect that makes but a ſmall Im- 
preſſion” on a low vulgar Creature, may very ſenſibly 
touch a Man of Spirit. The Aulterer and the Adulte- 
reſr are not only bound to free the Husband from the 
Expente of keeping the Child, but to make the Legit imata 
Iſſue Repa ration for whatſoeyer Damage they ſaſtain; 

any are or ſurtion ſuch Child might claim in th 
Inheritance; for by the End and Delign of ' Matrimo- 
nial Covenant, the Children haye a perfect Right that 
no one but the lawful Hus band of their Mother ſhould 
create them any Cobeirs : And by the ſame Covenant 
the Husband has a Right of reſuſing to maintain, not 
only out of his own * and leparare Stock, but 
like wile out of his Wife's Dowyy, ſuch the baſe Progeny 
of his polluted Bed. He that either by Forte or Fraud 
debauches a Maid, is bound v0 make her amends in pro- 
port ion to the Damage ſhe ſuſtains in becoming, by t 
ls of her Honour, leſs capable of gerting a 

Match, Pare Virginity is -a very valunble 'Portion; and 
therefore he who robs a Maid, againſt her Will, of fo 
irreparable a Trealure, ouglit in juſtice to give her a 
conſiderable Fortune to ſupply that Defect. But if Pro- 
"miſe of Matriage was the Motive of the Proſtitution, 
the Gallant is bound in Conſcience to perform that 
Promiſe; à Compliance under ſuch a Condition is, in- 


deed, 


* 4 


e 
dur Due; ig hurt, deſtroy d, or - intercepted; 
Ce) but likewiſe the Fruits or Profits thence 
accruing, whether. already got in, or ſuch -as 
are yet in Froſpect only, provided the Owner 
haas a Right to receive them; allowing how- 

\ © * ever a Deduttian, for the Expences he muſt have 
been at in Collecting them: And this Value of 
Fruits or Profits in Expect ation, riſes and falls 
ee as the Time of receiving them is 

more or leſs diſtant, and conſequently the Iſſue 

„ „ © > EL eng 

The Con- Laſtly, Every Evil or Miſchief, which is the 
tequenc® Natural and Neceſſary ( 4.).'Refult of the Da- 
of © Part mage given, is alſo ta be'detn'd part of the Da- 
Fey art 7 I 7, . 8 D Nr > as 
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deed; it ſelf:a Marriage, ſince the Law of Nature re- 
quires no Iuterval berwixt the Promiſe of Marriage and its 
Conſummation; all ſuch Diſtange being introduced by 
Cuſtoms and the Civil Laws: A Thief or Robber is bound 
to reſtore the Thing ſtolen. together with its natural 
Increaſe or huprovement, and to make good, not only 
the Damage adually. enſuing to the Owner, but likewile 
the Surceaſing of his Gains; and tnis without any Pre- 
judice: to the Puniſhment aſſign'd beſides by the Law to 


luch Crimes. 


7:15 {SVG BULK e 7 29964 15 rug Fi B30 
()] ut likemiſe the Fruits] Not only ſuch as ate 
call'd Natural, but ſuch too as go by the Name of Civil 
Fruits, which don't accrue from the Thing it lelf, but 
are recoyer'd--on the Account of the Thing. For Ex- 
ample, He who has fr'd an Houſe, or was the Occaſion 
of the Fire by: his. Careleſneſs, ought to Build the 
Houle, up a 117 and beſides this, to make the Owner 
. - amends 2 the Loſs of the Rent he might have made 
| of it duri all that Time.” IFJ4 3% ; > 4} 481143608 
+ (4) Re fuls of the Damage given is alſa to he deem g 
part of the Damage it ſelf.] For Example, He Who ha 
Wounded any Body, is bound, not only to pay the ne⸗ 
ceſſary Expences of the Cure, but likewile to make 

the wounded Party amends for what he loſes by bei 
© WH 1 ' IS | „ ; | all 
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Now one Man may .. arte becher v. Who are 
by himſelf immediately; or by ſome 'body elſe. Nes ** 7 
Jam anſwerable for abe done del Damage 
by fome body elſe, if contributed — it either and 8 
by doing what 1 ought __w of” by not d doing far ac- 
what I ought.  —+ O S | 5 . 
When ſeveral perſons ner to che nd M bie. 
jurious Fat,” ſometimes one of them is t6 be 
reckon'd the Principal and the Reſt but Aecreſſa a» 
ries; and ſometimes they are an equally on- 
cert ds: fit 11963 bsgüdt wa er on 
Everyone of theſe evra Perſons 26 Found 
in proportion to what He did or omitteu, 7 re- 
pair the Damage, provided he was any ren Caſe 
of it, that 1 is, if if he contributed 9 it either 
in whole or in part. But where any one Has 
diene real Afiſtance in the Act of Parakge, 
nor has any ways ſollicited or encouragid the 
Procurement o nor came in for any ate of 
the Advantage, hor ſuch a one may by the 
at Occafion'of this Fact, have contratted a(Guilt 


only of ſome other kind, yet he is not in this Caſe 
wile oblig d to Repar ation. Of this ſort are thoſe 
Pre- who rejoice at their Neighbours Misfortunes, 


who'Commend, Excuſe, or Juſtify an Outrage; 

who only w. wiſh it done before it is fo,'or w ile | 

tis doing are pleas d with and applaud it. 
Where many have concufd to an Action Rules 5 


28 from whence Damage has riſen, the following ; vo ＋* ahh 
Method of 1 is to be obſervd. r | 
Di 127179 91 1 763 11.07 where | 
190? Thoſe many are 
| | ba concern d 
— — — ͤ ͤůää—ꝛkñ— — — in tbe 
Damages 


all that time 8 of acting in, and en ia. 
on his proper Butineſs and Concerns, In that and o- 
ther like Caſes, the Conſequences of the Damage ate 
tuch, as might have been foreſeen, either Certainly or at 
leaſt very Probably ; and this is enough to lay the Obli- 
gat ion of Reſtitution and Reparation, 


- 414 1 AI Fes 
I. Thoſe,who by their Authority, r by ſome 
other powerful | Means amounting. almoſt to a 
'  Compulſuon, have induced the Commiſſion of an 
III Thing, are the firf# who are. an{werable 
for it: And the immediate Aut hor of the Ali 
on, or he who was forced to lend his Hand for 
its Performance ſhall be deem'd the Iaſtrumen 
only. But where any one appears to have en- 

gag d in a Crime without any Conſtraint, he's the 
firſt who ſhall be chargeable withi it, and then 
the reſt who contributed their Aſſiſtance yet 
ſo, that if the Chief of the Parties: concetn'd 
Thall have made good the Damage, the others 
Mall be acquitted of any Obligation in his 
Reſpect, tho they ſhall not be exempt from the 
Puniſhment of the Law. ern he's OO Ky 
II. When many are Confederates in an Injury, al 
in general, and each Man in particular, fall be 
thus far reſponſible for the Whole, that in caſe 
they are All apprehended,” they ſhall contribute 


equally. to the Reparation; but if upon the E- 
ſcape of the reſt, one only ſhall be taken; he Ey. 
Mall be oblig'd to pay for al; and if ſotne of anf 
the Perſons apprehended prove Inſoluent, :the o- 11. 


thers ho kre able muſt diſcharge the Mhole. 
III. But if without any ſuch Contrivarice many 
concur to the ſame Miſchief, and it can plain- 
ly be diſcern'd what Share each of them had in 
it, (e) each ſhall- only be . accountable for fo 
much as himſelf was the Occaſion of: And 
both in this and the other Caſe, and indeed in 


I every 
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ce) Each Hall only be accountable for ſo mich as hin. neg 
ſelf vas the Occaſion of.] As when ſeveral Perlons at in, 
once fly upon a Man, and one gives him a Fond in the wol 
Head) another bruiſes his Face, à third Re Oe — 
| ; Reon V's Aff 


3 „0 
eyety Reparatiom of Damages, to which ſeve- 
2 have | concurr'd, When any one of them has 
made full Satisfaction, all the reſt ate clear d of 


77% ͤ oth nt Bail Toots | 
Now we are not only-oblig'd::to Reparation.The Caſe 
when we do a Miſetnef:malicioufly;andonipurpoſe, of Da- 
bat; when we do it too wwddpenedlyy. if by a mage done 
Nele that might eaſily have been nvoided , e 
for tis, indeed, one of the principal Duties of ,n 
ſacial-Life, to manage our ſelves With ſomuch of Cares, 
Cirgumſpettion; that our Converſatiom do not 
become Intollerable or Dangerousotm thoſe a. Jen 
bout us; and beſides we are oſten under / ſome 
very particular Engagements to uſe alt paſſible 
Caution in this reſpett;, and the ſhghte De- 
fault is ſufficient to impoſe a neceſſity of Repa- 
paration, () unleſs the Nature of the Ruſi - 
neſs be ſuch, as not to require ſo nice and 

1 | exact 
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Eye, or breaks his Arm, Q c. here each Perſon: ſhall not 
anſwer for the whole Hurt, but only for that Share of 
it he himſelf was concern'd in. Tho' in caſe. one of 
them eſcapes, tis uſual to Condemn the Reſt who, arg 
taken, to ſtand to rhe whole Damage, eſpecially, when 
it APPORTS that the Miſchief was a Contrivance between 


EO OT. OLE TO. WE WO. 
(F) Unleſs the Nature of the Buſineſs he ſuch as. nor 
to require ſo nice and exact a Care.] Our Author alludes 
here to certain Contracts, ſuch as the Depoſitum or 
Thing. a Man has in Truſt, which, accotding to him and 
the Roman Lawyers, don't requite that one ſhould em- 
ploy all that Circumſpection about them, which a Pers 
Ion, .of the greateſt Caution might uſe. ; Thus, for In- 
itance, if he who. has a. Box left in his Cuſtody, ſhould 
negle&. ro faſten the Chamber or Cloler it was lock/d up 
in, and by. that Means the Box ſhould be ſlolen, he 
would not be oblig'd to pay the Value of it to the 
Farty who intruſted him with it, becauſe, it is not ſup - 
25 | that he was engaged to ſo much exactneſs in the 
Anhalt. 


4 


The Caſe 
of Da- 


mage done We are not oblig'd to any manner of. Reparatidn. 
Acci- For when I have done nothing that can fairly 
bo 


was the unwilling Occaſion of, ſhould rather fall 


of Reſtitution being in that Caſe the Effect of the Fault 


dinary Circuinſtances in ithe Affair, will not 


poſe a Soldier ſhould in the Heat of Battle, 
|, whilidhe's' brandiſhing his Arms againſt the 


. 
exalt a Care, (g) or that the Patty Who fe: 
ceives che Wrong is more to blame than he who 
gives it; or laſtly, that ſome great Perturba- 
tion of Mind in the Perſon, or ſome extraor- 


allow a very accurate Circumſpection: As'fup- 


Enemy; Wound his Comrade. 
But if (h) by meer Chante and without any 
Fault of our own, we happen to do an Injury, 


be laid to my Charge, there ſeems to be no 
Reaſon: why the Misfortune and the Damage I 


on me, than on the Perſon w 
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ho received it. 
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( g ) Or that the Party who receives the Wrong 3s 
more to blame than he who gives it.] For a ts if 2 
Man wete exerciſihg tiniſelf in Shooting, in à Place des 
ſign'd purpoſely for that Diverfion, and not ſuſpecking 
that any Body was near the But, neglects ro call out 
for him to retire, or does not look very carefully about 
Him before he lets fly; *tis more the Fault of the Party 
hurt than His. 1 

(h ) By meer Chance and without any Fault of our 
own.] This is a Reſtriction that ought carefully to be 
obſerv'd : For when the Chance is the Conſequence of 
fome Fault that gave occaſion'to it, a Man is indiſ- 
penſably oblig'd to repair the Damage, the Oligation 


rather than of the Chance. We muſt remember too, 
that we may be engag'd by Agreement to auſwet every 
Accident; and then, tis plain, that the Obligation of 
repairing the Damage is the Conſequencè of àn Act oft 
our on Will ; the Accident doing no more than giving 
our Promife the Opportunity of being executed. 80 

go farther, and maintain, that a Man is always oblig d 
to repair the Damage he is the zrve natural Cauſe be 


, =” (24) 1 {x 
When a Perſon 1 have à Property in, does The Caſe 
another Man à Miſchief, natural Equity obliges of Di 5 


Slave. 


me either to mal 
Surrender Him the Author af it. A Slave, in- 
deed, is himſelf by Nature bound to Repara- 
tion; but having not where-withall of his own 
to requite the Loſs, and his very Body being 
his Ma#er's, tis but juſt that either his Maſter 
pay for Him or giye him, up to the Sufferer 

with full Power to uſe Him ds he thinks fit, | 
fon ave w tend e WS 


F 


ain PO. Ferstl vr „Mithit 
tho? there's no manner of Fault in him who does the 
other the Miſchief, or who ſpoils his Goods without 
intending” it. But for my part, I can't ſee that the 
Tranquility of Mankind any ways demands that the O- 
bligation of repairing a Damage ſhould reach lo far. 
Society would be too happy if every Body would Re- 
ligiouſly abſtain from doing his Neighbor Damage, 
not only out of Defign, but the leaſt Negligence too. 
The Inſtance alledg'd by a certain great Lawyet, of a 
Perfon who being at a Friend's Houle, and defiring to 
view a little nearer ſome valuableGlaſs rhat he ſpied, 
lets: it fall under the unſuſpected Effect of an Accident 
the Owner is himſelf ſurpriz'd at ; this Inſtance, I fay, 
does not appear to me proper enough to. eſtabliſh the 
Juſtice-of 'a Reparation of Damage in like Caſes; b 
the very Circumſtance that the Owner of the valuable 
but brittle Glals, allows his Gueſt to look at it and take 

it in his Hands, he tacitly conſents to bear the Loſs in 
cale of a Misfortune. The poor Gentleman would pay 
too Dear for his Curioſity,” who, we may preſume, in- 
tended- at leaſt to pleaſe the Owner of the Glaſs by 
conſidering the Rarity he was poſſeſs'd of, as much as to 
gratify himſelf. *Twouldbe quite another thing, if after 
having ſufficiently view'd the Glaſs, he was frequently 
returning and whipping the Glaſs up without any Oc- 
caſion ; for then there would be room to believe, that : 
the Owner was not very eaſy to have ſo frail a Commo, 

dity handled ſo much, and he who took ſo little Care 


. 


of it, would by no means be excuſable. 
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might inſult the whole World with Impunity : 
whilſt neither from him (who K the Owner. of 
nothing, no not of the Body he carries about 
him) nor from his Maſter, any Amends or Repa- 
ration could be had: Nor, ſhould the Maſte 
order him to the Laſh or to the Priſon, would 
this be any real Satisfaction to the injur d Par- 


The Caſe Thus too, (i when any Beaſt of ours, 
of Da- does againſt our Will, and (4 ) iy Fierce: 
mage done neſs and Motion of its own, not uſual to Crea- 
Sy * tur&s of that kind, do a Miſchief, tis highly 
juſt that we either . the Damage, or deliver 

up the Beaſt: And the Reaſon is this, becauſe 

==. - — — —— — 


(i) When any Beaſt of  ours.] If a Slave or a Beat 
were ſet on by any other than the Maſter, tis evident 
that that other would be bound to repair the Damage. 
And we mult farther ſuppoſe,” that the Perſon burt gave 
no occalion by his own Fault to the Damage he re- 
ceiv'd of the Slave. or the Beaſt; for in that Caſe he 
could only blame himfelf, at leaſt, if when it was the 
Slave, he did not go beyond the Bounds of à juſt De- 
fence, Ina Word, the Owner is not bound to repair the 
Damage him/elf is not in Fault of, but when his Save 
or his Beat do Miſchief of their own meer Motion. 

«( k) By a Fierceneſs ad Motion of its own, not uſual 

20 Creatures of that kind. This Reſtriction is only 
from the Civil Lam; for according to the Law of Natur 
it ſignifies nothing whether the Beaſt follows or not the 
natural Propenſity of its own Species, provided tis of its 
own meer Motion that it occaſions the Damage. But 
however, ſince 'tis generally Mens. Fault that a Beaſt 
does any Miſchief in following its own natural Propen- 
fity, whereas they cannot ſo eafily prevent the Damages 
that happen upon an extraordinary Motion of theits 3 
one mult not entirely Neglect this Diſtinqtion. Let us 
here ſubjoin ſomething concerning Damage caus d by a 
Child or a Perſon out of his Senſes, ot in @ Fit of Di. 
raction, in which Caſes the Damage mult be e 

7 , ; y 


OE . 
i 1 am hurt h/ a Creature that belongs to 10 
Body, but enjoys its natural Liberty, I may ſa- 
tisfy my ſelf upon it, what way J pleaſe ei- 
ther by taking or by 0 fag Nor can the E- 


ſtabliſhment of Property be ſuppos'd to deprive 
one of this natural Right and Power of proceed- 
ing. Beſides,” (I) the Owner of ſuch Beaſt 
is a Gainer, I am a Sufferer ; Now the Reparation 
of Damage being a Title infinitely more equi- 
table than the continuance of Gain, I may 
very Lawfully demand of the Owner either to 
make my Loſs and Harm good, or, in caſe ſuch 
an Experice would amount to more than the 
Value of the Creature, to give it meup. 
Nor when a Man has done an Injury to ano- 


ther, tho' he did it without "Deſign, thro Impru- 
FR 0 1 | dence him who 

Bea? bo Oe . PETE 83 gives, and 
ident n CET ee 
nage. by the Good of ſuch Child or Madman; for tho' nei- 929 
gave ther the one nor the other are in àa Condition of doing Ceives an 
ele Miſchief willingly and wittingly, 'tis enough that they Injury. 
ſe he were the natural Cauſe of N had no Right 
s the to be the Cauſe of. The Obligation of Reſtitution ariles 


from the Thing it ſelf or from natural Equity, and not 
from any Agreement or any Default. If we may repel a 
Madman ſo far as to do him a great deal of Miſchief in 
his Perſon, why have we not a Right to indemnify our 
| ſelves on his Goods for the Loſs he has actually caus'd 
us, without our any ways provoking him to i: For this 
is a Reſtriction that muſt always be ſuppos'd here, and 
the Reparation of the Damage is, in my Opinion, ſo 
much the more Juſt in that Caſe, as tis commonly the 
Fault of them, who have or ought to have the Care of 
ſuch Child or Madman, eſpecially of the former. 
(I) The Owner of ſuch Beaſt 3s a Gainer, I am a Suf- 
ferer.] And befides this, we commonly preſume, that 
the Owner of this Vicious Beaſt, knew its failing . 
way; and if, when it has done any Harm, he wi 
neither part with it nor repair the Damage, he is 
deem'd to apptove ſuch Harm, and gives us Grounds to + 
believe that he did not do what he ought to have done 
for preventing it; G 


* 
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G (244) _ 
dence or want of Care, he ought yoluntarily to 
offer Satisfaction, and to make the injur d Par- 
ty ſenſible that he had no manner of ill Inten- 
tions againſt him, leſt he look upon him as an 
Enemy, and endeavour in his turn to retaliate 
the Miſchief. But he who maliciouſly and on pur- 
poſe has done a Man wrong, is not only bound 
voluntarily to offer Satisfaction, but to teſtify 
his Repent ance for the Fatt, and to ask the in- 
jur d Party's Pardon; he, on the other hand, 
having Satisfaction made him, ought to Pardon 
the Offender, and to be heartily reconcil d 
to him: For he, who, not eontented when 
Reparation is offer'd him, and When there 
are all the Symptoms of Concern and Repentance, 
is ſtill reſolv'd that his own Hands hall do 
him Juſtice, does it only to gratify his own 
il! Nature, and conſequently diſturbs, with- 
out any Reaſon, the Peace which every 
Body ought, with all poſſible. Application, to 
That meer maintain and promote. And upon this v 
22 Account, even the Law of Nature condemns 
e Cri. that Revenge which has nothing elſe in view 
minal. than the Pain and Trouble of thoſe who have 
hurt us, and the inhuman Pleaſure of ſeeing them 
feel the Force of our Reſentments. Beſides, 
People ought to be the more .ready to forgive 
each other's Offences, upon the Conſideration 
that they are every Day violating the Laws of 


their great Creator, and have therefore need 
themſelves of Pardon. ' © F 8 
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CHAP. XVII. 


07 the Obligation that all Mankind lie under 
_ of regarding one another as equal by 
Nature. | 


| 
' 
| 


[AN is a Creature not only moſt ardent- The ſe- 
ly bent on his own Preſervation, but has Ta ab]: 

alſo a very tender Eſteem and Value for himſelf, oe 15 

of which he is ſo nicely jealous, that the leaſt 3 "ol 

Attempt to diminiſh or impair it, does fre- muſt look 

ently raiſe his Indignation more than if a upon all 

Miſchief had been offered to his Perſon or to Men wry 

his Efate: The Word eMeA N, is thought 2 * 

to carry with it an Idea of Grandeur and Dig- quals. 

nity in its very Sound, inſomuch that to curb 

the Infolence of a rude Inſulter, we common- 

ly make uſe of this as the laſt and moſt pre- 

vailing Argument, Why, I am not a Dog, I am 

a Man, Sir, as well as you. Since then Human 

Nature is the ſame in us all, and ſince no body 

can live in peaceable Society with another who 

does not own and reſpect him as a Man and as 

ſharing with himſelf one common Nature, it 

follows, that every one ought to Efteem and Treat 

others as ſo many Beings who are naturally his E- 

quals, that is, who are Men as well as he. And 

this is the ſecond general Duty of one Man to- 

wards another. { & Me | 

Now this natural Equality conſiſts (4) not In what 

only inthis, that in grown Perſons there's almoſt a fans. 
i v1 N 3 liry cow: 

Abd 2+ fiſt bo 
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(a) Not ouly in this that in grown Perſons there's al. 
moſt /o univerſal a Parity of Power and Abilities.) Or ra- 
| ther 
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(2467 yy 
ſo univerſal a Parity of Power and Abilities; 
that the weakeſt Creature breathing may one 
way or other, either by Treachery or Addreſi, 
or by being better provided with Arms, be the 
Death of the ſtrongeſt, braveſt Fellow in the 
World; but in this, that whatever Adyan- 
tages one Man may have over another a8 to 
the various Qualities and Endowments of Body 
or Mind, he is no leſs oblig'd to practice the 
Precepts of the Law of Nature to thoſe, who 
are in this reſpect his Iferiors, than they are 
oblig'd to practice them towards him; and he 
has no more Right to Inſult them, than they have 
to Injure him. Nor on the other hand, does 
the bare unkindneſs of Nature or of Fortune con- 
demn a Man to a worſe Condition than others, 
as to the Enjoyment of common Priviledges. In 
a Word, whatever one Man requires or expel 
from others, the ſame may others (all Circum- 
ſtances being alike) demand from him, and what 
ever he allows to be reaſonable on their fide, he 
ought to think himſelf bound to perform on his; 
becauſe the Obligation to a ſocial Life, as it is 
founded on the Conſtitution of Human Nature, 
does equally bind All, (b) and permits one no 
more than another to yiolate a natural f 

s e Ot 
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ther this Equality of Power and Abilities goes for 
nothing, where 'tis a Moral Equality that is the Aﬀeir 
n hand. Whatever regards the natural Equality of 
Men in general, can only be confider'd as a Mark, From 
whence there is room to infer, that the great Creator 
was not willing to make Men naturally unequal with 
reſpect to Kight, „ | 


(3 ) And permits one no more than another to violate a 
e Rigbt.] And conſequently, if any one ſhews 
ent dee eo eee eee 


Not but that there ate, beſides, ſeveral popu- The popu- 
lar Reafons very N to diſcover and illu-lar 5 
ſtrate this Equality; for inſtance, that Mankind ,,11"1..-5 
are all deſcended from. one and the ſame Stock ʒ an Edua. 
that we are all Born, do all grom 7 ſuhſiſt, and lit y. 
die in the ſame manner; that God has given no 
Body an Aſſurance of a conſt ant and invariable Fe- 
licity in this World, &c. And the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion teaches us, that tis not Nobility, Power, 
or Riches that will recommend us to the Eſteem 
and Favour of the Almighty ; but a ſincere and 

enuine Devotion, which may as well be. found 
pl the humble Cottage as in the ſtatelieſt Palace, 
in the Poor and the Inconſiderable as in the Great 
and the Fortunate. 1 | 
() From this Principle of a natural Equa- Theconſe - 
lity it follows, that whoever would have other Peo- quences of 
ple employ themſelves in his Service, ought as freely _ Equa- 
to be at theirs when they want his Help: For to L The 
require others to give us their Aſſiſtance, and ij ous 


yet to expect that we ſhould be free from any makepeo- 


= 


R 4 Return, ple kind, 
| - .  ulefuland' 
0 
F fanr zo 


of natural Right common to all Mankind; he does by each o- 
that Circumſtance, as far as in him lies, diſpenſe with 77: 
their practiſing them with relation to him. This is the 

Caſe of War, ö | 


(e) From this Principle of a natural Equality it fol- 
lows.] There are two Conlequences, which the Author 
ſhould not have forgot here, and ſhould have placed 
even before the others: I. That all Men arriv'd' at Tears 
of Diſcretion, are naturally Free and Independent of one 
another. II. That notwithſtanding. all the Inequalities oc- 
caſiond by the Difference of Conditions, thoſe who are 
the moſt exalted above ihe reft, may and ought to treat 
their Inferiors as naturally their 71 by diſcarding 
every Air of Pride and nſolence, by requiring nothing 
from em more than what's their Due, and by requiring 
that in the ſofteſt, kindeſt Manner. 3 | 
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Return, is to ſuppoſe an Inequality between. us 
and them. wwe 
As therefore thoſe are certainly the. beſt qua. 

lified for Society, who readily grant the ſame 
Privileges to others which they . deſire ſhould 

be allow'd themſelves; ſo on the contrary, 
thoſe are entirely unfit for Converſation, who 
imagining themſelves above the Reſt of the 
World, 'will always. have their own Way, in- 

ſolently arrogate Superior Deference, and de- 

mand the largeſt and moſt valuable Share of 

common Goods, rats FH eculiar Title to 

*em, nor indeed any better Claim at all than 

other Folks. This then is alſo one of the gene- 

ral Duties of the Law of Nature: That 35 

Man who has not obtain d a particular and ſpecial 

Right of Preference, ſhall pretend to any thing 

morę than others, but ſhall let them equally Enie 

the very ſame Privileges which he looks upon to be 

| his own Due. 5 1 bene Loan 

II. E her:, And the Confideration of this natural Equa- 


zs how to {ity does farther ſhew us how we ought to be- 


carry our have our ſelves in ſettling and adjuſting Matters 
felves in ef Right between Man aud Man, namely, that 
Teöpless we treat People as Equals, and give no Favour or 
Claims: Indulgenee to one more than another, except ſuch 
447 he can claim by virtue of ſome petulinr Preriga- 
tive: For in vioithts this Rule, we are at the 
ſame time Guilty both of an Injuſtice and of 
an Affront, - whilſt by a partial Preference of 
one we deny the other what is his juſt Due, and 
deprive him of that Honour which Nature her 
felt gave and deſign'd him. 0 > 


, * 


The ths” ' From whence it follows, "That a Thing. which 
ral Me. is in Common, ought to be diStributed in equal 
zbods of Parts among theſe who have an equal Claim to it 
juft Di- Mhere it will not admit of a Diviſion, all wha 
HPUL- have ſuch & Claim are to uſe it in common if that 
on. 9 f dS WS whe 1 4 7 77 A a y '. a | can 
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can well be; and as long too as each Party 
pleaſes, ſuppoſing the Nature of the Thing to 

low itz but if not, then each muſt enjoy it 
in a certain ſtated Manner, and with Proportion to 
the Number of the Claimants; becauſe, tis not 
poſſible to find out any other way of preſerving 


an Equality in theſe Caſes. But if the Thing can 


neither be divided nor poſſeſs'd jointly and in com- 
mon, than either each muſt uſe it in his Turn, or if 


this be impracticable, and the reſt wha are by is | 


Means excluded from the . Enjoyment 0 
what they have an equal Title te, cannot be made 
eaſy 25 ſuitable Equivalent, 4 Lot muſt decide it, 
and he whom it falls on muſt be the ſole Proprietor. 
And this is indeed the propereſt Remedy that 


can be applied in Differences of this kind, in 


as much as it takes away all Suſpicion of Con- 

tempt and Partiality, and does not in the leaft 
diſgrace the Perſon it diſapppoints, 
Nor is the Proſpect of this natural Equality III. *Tis a 
an inconſiderable Check to and Preſervative a- Preſerva- 
gainſt Pride, which conſiſts in ſetting a vaſt Va- ap: w Fall 
lue on our ſelves above others, either for no Reaſon pride: 
at all, or without ſufficient Reaſon +, and under the _ 
Influence of this haughty Prepoſſeſſion to Look down 5 70 
upon them as little contempt ible Creatures below our 
Regard. | ſay, for no Reaſon at all ; for when a 

Man has juſtly gain d a 7 * that gives him 

ſome Pre eminence above, others, he may very 

law fully exerciſe and aſſert it, provided he does 

it without Vanity and without Inſolence to his 
Inferiors; who, on the other hand, ought not 

to refuſe him that Re ſpect and Honour which is 
thus really his due: But for the reſt ; true Gene - That real 


nied with'a decent Humility reſulting from the . 7s al- 


* 


: | = ways at- 
Reflection one makes on the Weakneſs of our 3 


Nature and the Miſcarriages we either have 7, Hu- 
diu MATS eien formerly mility. 


PR 


roſiey or Greatneſs of Soul, is always accompa- Genetoſi- 
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IV. It 
oug ht 
w dif. 


ſuade 10 


from any 
Thing 


that looks Air of an Affront or an Outrage. And theſe In- 
like Con. ſults are To much the more Criminal as they are 
rempt and apt to raiſe Paſſion and Reſentment and to put 


Inſo- 
lence: 


formerly been, or may hereafter be, 
that other Folks are ſubjett to; a Yirtue that 


Thing we can call our own, and conſequently the 
only Thing we have any Reaſon to value or to 
diſ-eſteen; our ſelves upon. 


Ts ſtill a much greater Violation of this 


s , 


(250) 8 


ty of, 
which Miſcarriges we ſee are no leſs than thoſe 
will not let us prefer our ſelves to any Perſon 
living, wiſely confidering that all Men have 


the ſame Faculty of free Will, and may all em- 
ploy it to as good an Uſe; which is the only 


But Pride and Conceitedneſs are not only Ri- 
diculous in themſelves, and make him ſo who 
is infected with em, but are In jurious too, and 
reflett on the good Senſe of the reſt of Man- 
kind, ſince we can never imagine that any 
Body but a Fool and a Coxcomb, will pay us a 
Regard we don't deferve. i 


natural Equality for a Man to ſhew his Contempt 
of others by outward and open Signs, whether 
by Actions or Words, by a Look or a Laugh, or 
any Method whatever, that carries with it an 


People upon the Study and Defire of Revenge; 
for we find ſeveral will rather hazard their Lives, 
and much more break the publick Peace, than 


let ſo Grating an Indignity paſs unpuniſh d. Nor 
is it at allto be wonder'd at, thatFolks ſhould be 
ſo generally ſenſible of Abuſes of this Nature, 
fince (4) every ſuch Abuſe Wounds a 1075 

| 1 . 3's $347, he 0 ory 
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(4) Every ſuch Abuſe Wounds a Man's Glory and 
Efteem of himſelf, which are Goods, that of all others he 
is the foudeſt and moſt jealous of,| This puts me in 
Mind of a beautiful Paſſage. in Sruyere, worth the 

N Keading, 
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Glory. and Efteem of himſelf, which are Goods 
thay: of all e be 3s the Fance and mot} 
WILEY Add ogy | 3 
From what has been offer d on this Head, V. E „. 


'is .ealy. to diſcover_the Abſurdity of ſome £09: the 
þ ot 12 Slaves by Nature: Ion that there 715 of 


are ſome of ſo happy a Genius and Capacity as to pretend 

be able not only to manage themſelves and their bat there 
Affairs, but to direct and rule others; and that are ſome 

there are ſome again ſo extreamly Stupid as to Natz 

be unfit to Condutt themſelves, and can either e: 2 
do. nothing at all, or nothing tolerably well, * 
unleſs as they are guided; and theſe laſt being 

uſually furniſn'd by Nature with ſtrong and 


hardy Bodies, are qualified to be very ſervice- 


able, and when they happen to live under a . 

wiſe Government, are, without doubt, in the 
moſt agreeable State of Life. If therefore ſuch 
two Parties of Men voluntarily Conſent to the 
eſtabliſhing of ſome common Government amongſt 
dem, tis conſonant to Nature, that the for 
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Reading, and ſo much the more, becauſe it confirms 

and illuſtrates dur Author's Thought : * They, ſays he, | 
„ who by Violence or Injuſtice Rob us of our Goods, Ws 
„e or by Slander take away our Reputation, ſufficiently | 
« teſtify their Hatred againſt us; but they don't eq 

« ly prove to us, that they have loſt every ſort of 

* Value for us; ſo that we are not incapacitated for 

« ſome Return in favour of them, and of one Day 

« giving em our Friendſhip, Deriſion, on the contra- 

600 ane of all Injuries the leaſt Pardonable, tis the 

« Language of Contempt, and one of the ways it makes 

© it lelf. beſt underſiood; it attacks a Man in his laſt 

te Intrenchinenr; the Opinion he has of himſelf ; it is 

« for. making him Ridiculous to bis own. Eyes, and thus 

« jt convinces him of the worſt Diſpoſition one can be 

“ in, towards him, and renders. him Irreconcilable for 

«K ever, Cara. & Moeurs de ce Siecle, cb. De homme, 

Þ 37%: Ed, de Brux, 1097, 5 a 


From 
whence an 
Inequali- 
ty is de · i 3 be > "I 
ture; we may call it an Equality af Power or of 
FP | Liberty. | 


viv d. 
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be inveſted with the Power of Commanding, and 
that the latter be oblig'd to the Neceſſity of 
Obeying, by which Method the Intereſts of both 


_ will be beſt provided for. But yet it would 


be very filly to believe, that Nature actually 
inveſts the Wiſe with the Sovereignty over 


the Weak and Imprudent, or with a Right 
_ of, forgi 
Wills; for beſides that, every Sovereignty. ſup» 


em to ſubmit and obey againſt their 


poſes ſome Human Deed or Covenant, a natural 
Fitneſs for Command gives a Man no Right to 
goyern thoſe who are as Naturally adapted: for 
Subject ion; nor becauſe a Thing is for another's 
3 am l therefore to force it upon him 


whether he will or no; for ſince all Alen natu- 


rally enjoy an equal Liberty, *twould be unjuſt 
to pretend to ſubject them to any whatever, 
unleſs by their own Conſent, either Expreſs, or 
Tacit and Interpretative or - unleſs, by ſome 
Ad of theirs a Right is obtain'd of abridg- 
ing them of their Liberty in Spite of em, iu 
caſe they will not part with it by a voluntary 
Submiſſion, 3 
Many other Conſiderations there are of ſuf- 


ficient Strength to oyerthrow that vain Ops 


nion of Slaves by Nature 5 for there's ſcarce any 
one ſo Dull and ſo Stupid, but he fancies twill 
be more proper and convenient for him to live 
according to his own Inclinations, than to ſub- 
mit to another's Command and Pleaſure. _ This 
natural Deſire appears more evidently in whole 
Nations, none of which are ever fo low-ſpirited, 


as to prefer a foreign Governour to a Prince 


* 


of their own Country and Extraction. 4 
There's another kind of Equality, which 


differs from the former, in that it is rather a 
Conſequent than an Ingredient of the State of Na- 
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Liberty. It conſiſts in this, That as long as no 
Deed or Compact paſſes between em, one Man 
has no Power over another, but each is Maſter 
of his own Actions and Abilities. This Equae 
lity was aboliſh'd by People's entering into Civil, 
States, where one or more ate inveſted with 
Command, and all the Reft reduced to the Ne- 
ceſſity of Obeying; from whence” ariſes the 
great Inequality which produces the Diſtinction 
of 'Sovereigns and Subject. 
But fince there ſtill appears ſome 5 
even between Fellom · Subjects, not only wit 
regard to Dignity and Eſteem, but with regard 
to that Power which one has over another; we 


may obſerve, that part of this Inequality comes EST 


from the State of Fathers of Families, who, 


public Governments, brought into ſuch Governs 
ments the Power they before held over their 


Wives, their Children and their Servants; ſo that 


this! equality being more Ancient than the 
Erection of Civil States, can by no means owe/ 
its Original to them, nor do they give this 
Power to Fathers of Fumiles, but only leave it 
in their Hands as they found it; tho in ſome 
Places tis thought convenient very much to 
alter and reſtrain it. | 

As for other Inequalities, they are all de- 
rived from the Sovereign's Will and Pleaſure : 
For thoſe who enter into a Civil State, make 
over to their common Sovereign, all the Power 
they were before poſſeſs d of, as indeed is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the Support of ſuch Con- 
ſtitutions. And therefore, in caſe any Perſon 
had before this Change, transferr'd to another 


any Right over himſelf, that Right would either 
ceaſe and]be extinct in the preſent Regulation, 


or muſt entirely ſubmit to the Diſpoſal of the 
ſupreme 


being the chief Rulers before the Inſtitution g 


| £252) - | 
be inveſted; with the Power of Commanding, a 
that the latter be oblig'd to the Neceſſity of 
Obeying, by which Method the Intereſts of both 


will be beſt provided for. But yet it would 


be very ſilly to believe, that Nature actually 
inveſts the Wiſe with the Sovereignty over 
the Weal and Imprudent, or with a Right 


_ of forcing em to ſubmit and obey againſt their 
Wills; tor beſides that, every Sovereignty. ſup» 


- poſes ſome Human Deed or Covenant, a natural 


From 
whence an 
Inequali- 
ty is de- 
vivid. 


Fitneſs for Command gives a Man no Right to 
goyern thoſe who are as Naturally adapted for 
Subject ion; nor becauſe a Thing is for another's 


Advantage, am I therefore to force it upon him 


whether he will or no; for ſince all Men natu- 
rally enjoy an equal Liberty, twould be unjuſt 
to pretend to ſubjet them to any whatever, 
unleſs by their own Conſent, either Expreſs, or 
Tacit and Interpretative , or unleſs, by ſome 
Adt of theirs a Right is obtain'd of abridg- 


* 


ing them of their Liberty in Spite of em, iu 


caſe they will not part with it by a voluntary 
Submiſſion. 


Many other Conſiderations there are of ſuf- 


ficient Strength to overthrow that vain Opt 
nion of Slaves by Nature; for there's ſcarce any 


one ſo Dull and ſo Stupid, but he fancies twill 
be more proper and convenient for him to live 
according to his own Inclinations, than to fub- 
mit to another's Command and Pleaſure. _ This 
natural Deſire appears more evidently in whole 
Nations, none of which are ever fo low-ſpirited, 
as to prefer a foreign Governour to a Prince 
of their own Country and Extraction. | 


There's another kind of Equality, which 


differs from the former, in that it is rather a 
Conſequent than an Ingredient of the State of Na- 
ture; we may call it an Equality of Power or of 
y N Liber ” | 


1 
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Liberty. It conſiſts in this, That as long as no 
Deed or Compatt' paſſes between em, one Man 
has no Power over another, but each is Maſter 
of his own Actions and Abilities This Equa- 
lity was aboliſh'd by People's entering into Civ 
States, where one or more are inveſted with 
Command, and all the Reſt reduced to the Ne- 
ceſſity of Obeying; from whence” ariſes the 
great Inequality which produces the Diſtinction 
of Sovereign and Subjetts, mn. 

But fince there ſtill appears ſome ny 
even between Fellom · Subjects, not only wit 
regard to Dignity and Eſteem, but with regard 
to that Power which one has over another; we 
may obſerve, that part of this Inequality comes 
from the State of Fathers of Families, who, 
being the chief Rulers before the Inſtitution of 
yuhlioł Governments, brought into ſuch Govern- 
ments the Power they before held over their 


Wives, their Children and their Servants; ſo that 


this Inequality being more Ancient than the 
Exettion of Civil States, can by no means owe 
its Original to them, nor do they give this 
Power to Fathers of Fumiles, but only leave it 
in their Hands as they found it; tho' in ſome 
Places tis thought convenient very much to 
alter iir . 

As for other Inequalities, they are all de- 
riv'd from the Sovereign's Will and Pleaſure : 
For thoſe who enter into a Civil State, make 
over to their common Sovereion, all the Power 
they were before poſſeſs d of, as indeed is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the Support of ſuch Con- 
ſtitutions. And therefore, in caſe any Perſon 
had before this Change, transferr'd to another 


any Right over himſelf, that Right would either 


ceaſe and ibe extinCt in the preſent Regulation, 


or muſt entirely ſubmit to the Diſpoſal of the 


ſupreme 


85 (4683 
* 2 Authority; for the very Moment one 1d 
R come a Member of the Civil State, one can- 


not in any manner whatever grant to another 
' the leaſt that ſhall prejudice the Sovereigr's 

Right; ſince this would be to acknowledge 
dent Maſters; a _ abſurd and 


two Indepen 
impracticablee. 
Whatever Inequali ity then there's 
Subj ets, it takes its riſe either from the — 
Adminiſtration which neceſſarily requires that 
the Sovereign ſhould Commiſſion ſome of the 
Subjefts to exerciſe over others, part of the 
ſupreme Authority; or elſe from ſome certain Pri- 
rilexe indulg'd by the ſame Sovereign. 
Riches no Rut Diſpari of Fortune does not of it ſelf 
emſe of cauſe any real Inequality. among Fellow-Sub- 
quality, jects; only as great Wealth furniſhes the Means 
either of doing Harm or Good: On which 
— 4 thoſe who are not in ſuch plentiful Cir- 
cumftances, endeavour to infinuate themſelves 
into the Favour of the Rich, by the moſt ſub- 
miĩſſi ve Methods of Addreſs, either to obtain 
ſome Advantage, or to guard againſt an Injury. 
Let this be as it will, there is nothing in a 
Civil Inequality any ways repugnant to thoſe 
Maxims we have been deducing from 155 Trin? 
ciples of a natural Equality. 
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jure or not to Affront one another; but we muſt can to any 


mon Advantage, when he takes Care fo ' todefinitely - 


we 


9 
8 . 
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Of the Common Duties of Humanity. 


wird General Duty one is oblig'd to to- haf eve- 
{YN wards every Man conſider d only as hery Bo. 
is a Member of Human Society, is, That every dy ought 
Body ought to contribute, at much as he conve- to contri- 
niently can, to any other's Advantage; for ſince 8 | 
Nature has eſtabliſhed a fort of Kindred among 3 
all Mankind; tis not enough barely not to In- niently- 
enter too into Sentiments of mutual Affection others 
and Benevolence, and up an agreeable 2 8 
Exchange of kind and good Offices. % . 
- Now we may contribate to another's Advan- folute _ 
tage, either indefinitely or definitely, and this Duty. 
either ſo as to be at ſome Expence on that Ac- And 4 I 
| e at | may be 
„ 


A Man indefinitely contributes to the com- nitely or 


cultivate the Faculties both of Mind and Body | 
as to be in a Condition of performing Actions ters 
very ſerviceable. to the Publick; or when by va of 
his Application and Parts, he diſcovers ſuch Contribu- 
Inventions as are a confiderable Improvement ting zo a- 
to, and very much for the Conveniency ey a 
of Human Life. Thoſe therefore evidently rn. 
offend againſt this Natural Lam who. will take as 
to no manner of Profeſſion or Employment, but 
ſpend their Lives in Sloth and Indolence, good 
or nothing in the World but to Eat and Drink 
and Fill ap the Number of Mankind. In the 
ſame Rank we may juſtly place thoſe, who 
being Born to Eſtates, or having a ſufficient 

| LE Fortune 


"4 


F ortune left them, think they may very well 
abandon themſelves to Eaſe and Idleneſs, and 
that it is no Matter for any Induſtry of their own, 
ſince they have got - ſo handſome a Subſiſtence 

by the Induſtry of others. The ſame may be 
faid of thoſe who keep All to themſelves, and 
will not part with one Farthing to any Friend or 
Rel at ion whatever; and of thoſe, who, like 
Swine, are Good only when they are Dead; and 
indeed of all others of that wretched Stamp, 
who are ſo many Burdens and - nſeleſs Weights 
to the Earth they tread on. - 21TH 


par Ac. On the other Hand, when People do all that 
41 2 is poſſible for them, to deſerve well of Mankind; 
ledge the reſt of the World are certainly ſo far in- 
ment | zhedebted to them, as not to Envy thein (4) nor 
World any ways to ohſtruct their Noble Endeavours. 
76 %, And if there be no other Method of Acinom- 

, ledement, we ought at leaſt to allow them the 
the Ser · Reputation. they Merit () and to neglect no- 
vice of thing. that may Immortalixe their Memory; for 
the Pub- indeed this is the principal Recompence that 
lick. Labours,devoted to the Service of the Publick 
2 can meet with. 5 eee ee | 
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(42) Nor any ways obſtru# their Noble Endeavours.] 80 
far from that, that we ought to encourage. and afliit, 
as much as we are able, ſuch as -zealouily Labour to 
fender themſelves uſeful to the Publick one way or 
other; and eſpecially if they ate People of conſiderable 
Parts for that purpole. < 1117 4 55 ct; 


(b ) And to negle& nothing that may immortalize their 
Memory.] *Tis likewife an Encouragement to others, 
who may by this Means be excited to imitate ſue 
Preceen s. | Ain 


Ti 


- NO 
for 
that 
blick 


Vay Or 
une 


e cheis 
others, 
e ſuc 


(#51 „ 
We contribute Definitely to others Add une The Defi. 
tage, when we permit or confer on a particu: Mite way 


15 Perſori ſomethin that ;nog be of Uſe and od wc fe 
for his Intereſt. 5 ty hut ing 


Jo anos 


And this we may den 905 not only with- ber s Ads 
out Detriment to our ſelves, but withoat any vantage. 
the leaſt Pains and Trouble; and to deny ſuch 
a Favour as this, is very jultly cenſur'd by a 
the World, for à piece of Hofrid Barbarouſneſ 


and Inbumanity. EKindneſſeès of this Niture, | 


are commonly calld Services "of innocent Profit; 
Services that do the Receiver Good, without in- 
juring or incommoding him 35110 Grants em: 
Such, as for Inftance, to let any Body drink or 
take what he pleaſes of running Mate; light 
his Fir by mine; give my faithful Advice to 
any otie who asks it; civilly hem the way to an ny | 
Man who is out of it: Thus to, if I am unwi 
ling to keep a Thing any longer, either be- 
cauſe I am oer · ſtock d, of becauſe the retain- 
ing it is ſome ways inconvenient, why ſhould. 
I not rather chuſe to leave it in a Condition of 
being ſerwictable to others, provided they are 
fiot Bait, than to ſpoil or deſtroy it ? So nei- 


ther can we without a 'Crinis: ' becauſe our own 


Hunger is ſatisfied, - waits or throw away the 
remaining Vittuals;' nor ſtop up or cover à Spring 
becauſe we have quench'd our Thir#t ; nor take 
away a Sea-mark, oft pull down the Direction 
on à Road whe our ſelves have made uſe of 
them. Hither alſo may be refer'd, the little 
Charities the Rich beſtow on the Pro; the Ci i- 
litits we ſhow Strangers whom ſome” juſt Occa- 
ſton has brought into our Country, and eſpe- 
cially if they are under Misfortunes; and other 
ſuch good Offices as theſe,” which Would be 
Barbarous and 9 to refuſe; 
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The Caſe. Tis a Point of ſome greater Difficulty, whe- 
of palling ther among the Duties of Humanity we, ought 
Places be- ©9 . the granting free Paſſage over any 
longing anas, Rivers, of Parts of the Sea that are fallen 
to others. under our Propriety, where there's à juſt Occa- 
© fron to require it; as ſuppoſe, when a People 

© expelrd their own Country are going to find 

c out a new Seat, or would ſettle a Trade and 

© Correſpondence with a Nation we divide 

e em from; or when they are marching to re- 

<<. cover their own by a juſt War; or when, be- 

© ing. at a diſtance from Home, they ate 

ec haſtning to the Defence of their Country 

< at preſent under ſome extraordinary Danger 
« or Diſtreſs... „ 
Thus much is clear beyond all doubt, That 
where the Requeſt is made by a ſmall Number of 
Men unarm' d, who are willing to pay us for our 
Proviſions, Paſſage ought certainly to be grant 
ed them, if they ask it upon an honeſt and ne- 
ceſſary Account. But the Caſe of great and 
numerous Forces is not ſo. eaſily. determin d, 

_ fince the admitting of them may very reaſona- 
bly make us apprehenſive not only on their Ac- 
count, but on the Account too of the People 
they are marching againſ t,, 
hat ſuch a Liberty of Paſſage is not claim- 
able by a meer natural Right, and without ſome 
particular Title or Conceſſion ſtipulating ſuch, a 
Liberty, there are ſeveral Arguments to evince; 
eſpecially if the Caſe be that of (e) an Epxe- 
my to ſome of our Neighbouring States, deſiring 
ee eee 
— 3 ̃————— C——— 
(e) An Enemy to ſame of ont Neighbouring S ates de- 
firing leave to carry bis Troops again them th our Ter- 
 ritories |] In this Cale, the Servicedemanded is not an 
Office of harmleſs Profit; There is an immediate Damage 

in it, anda greater Damage ſtill behind. If an Army, 
N e u pon 
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leave to carry his Troops againſt them thro? 

our Territories; for it ſeems to be part of the 
Duty we owe our Neighbours, eſpecially ſuch 
as have been Kind and Friendly, not to ſuf: f 
any hoſtile Power to March along our Cou:.r:y 
to their Prejudice, ( 4) provided we can hin- 
der the Deſign without any great Inconvenience 
to our ſelves. And accordingly we ſee; that 
in moſt Treaties of Alliance, there is an expreſs 
Clauſe, engaging either Party to graft no Paſ- 
ſage to the Foes of the other; nor will it ſolve 
the Difficulty to pretend, that we ought to 
refuſe Paſſage if the War be unjuſt, but that we 
are indiſpenſably oblig'd to allow one if it be 
Fuſt ; for befides that; it is no very eaſy Matter, to 
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upon the March, creates Havock and Diſorder ſome- 
times in the Countries of 4lies and even in its own ; 
what will it not do in a Foreign Place? Both Ancien 
and Modern Hiſtory, and. the Experience of our own 
Days, furniſhes us with too many Inſtances of Tncon- 
veniences that way. Befides, a great number of Peo- 
le paſling thro? a Country, mult infallibly raiſe the 
ice of Proviſions; ſo the Genetality of the Inhabitants 
ſuffer for it; and the Conſequences, we have Reaſon to 
apprehend, are yet abundantly more ſhocking. | 


(A) Provided we can binder the Deſign without am 
great Inconvenience to our ſelves. | Thus, the Romans 
having formerly ſent Ambaſſadors to the Gals io de- 
ſire dem not to give Paſſage to the Carthaginians, who 
were coming to make Tzaly the Seat of War; the Gauls 
thought it a very impertinent Propofal. A fine De- 
© mand! fay they, what, to Keep the War out of Ira 
« we ſhall bring 'it upon our ſelves, ſhall we! And to 
« ſecure another's Country, we ſhall expoſe ou7 own to 
« Ruin! -—— Befides, we never receiv'd any luch Fa- 
„ your from the Romans, or any ſuch ill Turn from 
« the Carthaginiahs, as obliges us to take up Arms ei- 
« ther for the one or agaityt the other. J. Liv, I. xx? 
CUBES: 1 
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460) 
decide whether a War be Juſt or Unjuſt, it 
would be an odd piece of Raſhneſs to thruſt 
our ſelves in for Umpires between two arm'd 
Parties, and to enter into their Diſputes and 
Quarrels. Add to this, that if, we grant ſuch 
a Paſſage we run the Riſque of making our 
own Count ry the Scat of the Mar; (e) for what 
if the other Party ſhould meet and ep his Ad- 
verſary whilſt yet in our Borders? I can't ſee 
how one could blame him for it, ſince he's by 
no Means oblig'd to let an Enemy penetrate in- 
to his Dominions, to rid us of a Trouble we 
have brought on our ſelves. It ſeems therefore 
the ſafeſt way of acting in this Caſe, if We can 


* . 
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(e) For what if the ot ber Party ſhould meet and ſtop 
hu Adverſaiy mhilit yet in our Borders? ] This ig not 
the only Danger, If the Party we grant Paſſage to 
is repuls*d and at laſt worſted, Whatever juit Reaſon he 
might have for entringinto a War with tne other, wall 
not this other Revenge himſelf on us, without whom 
his Enemy could never have diſturb'd him? And have 
we nothing to fear even on the part of the Foreign 
Troops we give Paſſage to? The Favourers of the con. 
trary Opinion all agree that we have; and therefore 
they are for having us take abundance of HNecaut ions. 
People with their Arms in their Hands, are eably 
tempred to abuſe, em, and to commit Violence ; elpe- 
Cially if their Numbers are confiderable and they meet 
with an Opportunity of making a handſom Plunder. 
How often have we knowg Foreign, Armies Ravage or 
Ulurp even the States that call'd 'em to their Aſhit- 
ance ; all the moſt ſolemn Oarhs and Treaties bein 

incapable of diverting 'em from ſo black a Treachery * 
See Juſtin |. iv. c. iv. n. 5. viii. 3« Tit. Live vii. 
c. xxxviii; and what Vittichind relates of the Anglo- 
Saxons, I. T. Annal. What ought we not then to ap- 
prehend from thein, who are under no ſuch ric Engage. 
ments, and only barely promiſe that they U do no Mif- 
chief? Beſides, as in the Bodies of Animals, the moſt 
e 87) 20 10g. tp 
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without any conſiderable Prejudice to our own. 


Affairs, to deny the Enemy Paſſage, and to p- 
oſe him too if + he endeavours to force one. But 
if we are either too Weak to hinder his Pro- 
greſs, or muſt on this Score engage in a dan- 
gerous War, the Plea of Neceſſity will be a 
ſufficient Juſtification of us to our Neighbour. 


i - : = 3 —— 
delicate Parts; and - \uch as are moſt ſubject to be dan- 
gerouſlly 3 ate the inward ones which we call 
the Vital; lo almoſt all States have this in common io 
them, that the more one's advanc'd into the Heart of 
the Country, the more one diſcovers them to be Veak 
and Defenceleſs.” The Cart bag inians, every where elle 
;nvincible, were vanquiſh'd near Cartbage. by Agat bocles 
and Scipio. Hannibal us'd to lay, that there was no 
beating the Romans but in Italy. *Tis therefore a ha- 


zardous Thing, conſidering the inſatiable Covetouſneſs 


and Ambition of Mankind, to let ſuch Myiteries be 
view'n by a great Multitude of Strangers, who having 
their Arms in their Hands, may take Advantage of ou 
Weakneſs, and . puniſh us for our Indiſcretion. Ad 
to this, that in all Governments there are never want- 
ing fome: Mutinous and DiſaffeFed Spirits, capable of 
ſolliciting a Foreigner either againſt their own Fellow- 
Subjects, or againſt their Sovereign, or againſt their 
Neighbours; See what is related by Francis de Beaucaire 
in his Comment. ver. Gallic, I. v. and by Philip de Comines 
I. vii, c. vii. upon the Subject of the Inhabitants of 
the Town of HRſe, whom Charles VIII. in his Paſſage 
to the Conqueſt of the Kingdom of Naples, gave Liber- 
to; and what Tacitus tells us of the Lyoynoz, Hiſtor. 
„i. c. Ixv. ſo that the Precautions Folks [peak of, are 
never proper to be taken, but when one can't belp 
granting 'a Paſfage. For with all the Circumlpedtion 
imaginable People are often trick'd; and whoever 
allows a Foreigner entrance into his Country, receives 
either a Maſter or an Equal. But tho" there was nothin 
to be fear d, either on the part of him who defires 
this Paſſage, or on the part of him he marches agaiait, 
yet a Prince infallibly deprives his Subjects of the Pro- 
fit they would make by Tradiug with hat Neighbour, 
whole, Enemy he ſuffers thus to pals. b 
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Numb. xx. PTis obſervable, that when the Ifoaclites de- 


14. 
Deut. ii. 
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Xi. 21, 


ſir d the Liberty of paſſing thro Idumea, offering 
to March along the King's Highway, and not 
once to turn into any private Fields or hay 1 
to pay ready Money fur every Thing they ſhi ald 
have occaſion for; tho? the Edomites rejected 
theſe fair Propoſals, and put themſelves under 
Arms to hinder their Paſſage, they did not 
think it juſtifiable to obtain it by Force, but 
choſe rather to fetch a large Compals round 
about their Borders; and when at length they 
were oblig'd to touch on ſome part of their 
Coaſts, this inhuman Refuſal did not however 
ſet them upon committing any Violence or 
Diſorder in their March. But when Sihon, 
King of the Amorites, not only refus'd them 
the like Privilege, but came out Arm'd to op- 
poſe them, probably before they had reach'd bis 
State, and therefore attack d 'em without any 
Reaſon or Provocation, we find he was overs 


thrown; but he ſeems to have ſuffer'd this Fate 


not ſo much for denying em Paſſage, as for 
encountring them upon ſo unfair a Pretence. 
Otherwiſe, ſince theſe Amorites were ſeate 
ithout the confines of the Land of Tron the 
Rasi of which God Almighty had by a 
{ſpecial Decree adjudgd to utter Deſtruction, 
*twould have been tog hard to have puniſh'd 
the Neglett of a bare piece of Humanity, with 
the Ruin of a whole Nation: Nor will it alter 
the Caſe to urge with fome, That if this Pes. 
ple would have had their Fears have excus'd their 
Refuſal to give the Iſraelites Paſſage, they ſhould 
not have rejected ſuch equitable ' Conditions,” but 


ſhould have immediately treated about accepting and 


regulating em; whereas, by breaking off all peace: 

e Conference and Commerce without more ado, 
they abundantly demonStrated that they were not 
N inglin'd 
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inclin'd to an Body Fuſtice, and therefore be- 


came liable to be dealt with accordingly. This, 1 
ſay, will not alter the Caſe, fince according to 


the invariable Rules of the common Rights of 
Mankind, a Violation of the meer Laws of 


umanity will not bear us out in proceeding to 
he laſt and moſt rigorous Extremities. 


Among Services too of innocent Profit, which 71, Caſe 
of Conſequence ought readily to be granted and of rranſ- 
indulged the whole World, ſome Folks reckon porti 
the Tranſportation of Goods and Merchandize : Good 


But certainly no Law of Humanity obliges us to Fe \ gs 


give Paſſage to any Foreign Commodities, unleſs 7,ri/di4i + 


they be ſuch as are abſolutely neceſſary for the on 40 a- 
Support of the Lives of that People they are voher . 


conveying to. For as for ſuch as only promote 
Luxury, or from which thoſe who deal in 'em, 
do not ſo much ſeek the Supply of real Wants 
as an exceſſive Gain and the Satisfattion. of their 
covetous Defires, 1 don't ſee what Right one 
en have to pretend a Claim to ſuch a Privi- 
I confeſs there's ſcarce any plauſible Colour 
for our denying anarm d Veſſels, bound to a third 
People at Peace with us, the Liberty of an 
open Sea we are Maſters of. But even in this 
Caſe, and upon Land too, we may have very 
good Reaſon to ſtop the Cargo that the Benefit 
of the firſt Purchaſe may be ours: For beſides 
that, à too frequent Reſort of Strangers may 
ſometimes be prejudicial, - or at leaſt, occaſion 


ſome Jealouſies to a Government; (F) why 


8 4 ſhould 


— 
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; 0 F Why ſbould we not devive that Profir on our own 
People, which Forveigners would ot hes wiſe make by an Op- 


portunity we favour em with.] As the Duties of Huma - 


nity axe reciprocal, and he Who feels the Effects of a 


Kindneſs 


02640 3 
mould we not derve that Profit on our own Beo: 
le, which Foreigners would otherwiſe | make 
by an Opportunity we fayour em with. | 
Whethee From what has been ſaid, here may very 
an impolt. well ariſe this farther Inquiry, Whether the 


or 17 1 Lam of of Humanity will allow. us to demand Toll 
N * or Cuſtom for the Paſſage of C Goods thro* an 
the Pal. Land, River, or narrow Sea ſubject to our Domi. 
lage of nion? For 'twould be a great piece of Hard- 
| Googi, ſhip not to grant without Money what all the 
World are entitled to for nothing. 
Now, why Cu#tom ſhould pos d on 


4 oods Worried” over Land, there is 1 e 
eaſon, becauſe ſuch heavy Conveyance ſome- 
times Treſpaſſes upon the Fields. adjoining to 
the common Roads, and becauſe the Sovereign 
of the Country is at an Expence, both in 
mending the Ways and in ſecuring the Paſſen- 

ers. And if it be neceſſary to erect Bridges, 


"tis plain, that 5 Toll may very F be ſet 
| =p 


* - 3 . * — 
. by 20 - 


duets is bound to (eftific 63 1 
of it; Foreigners can't juſtly complain for our obligi 
em to èxpole their Commodities to Sale in our Coun- 
try, provided we purchaſe em at a teaſonable Rate; 
ortupon this Foot they are always Gainers, tho' they 
rol t gain ſo much as they would, did they carry their 
erchandize farther, If it be a Merchandize or Com- 
| modity we have abundance of, and deal in our ſelve 
| We may abſolutely forbid them Entrance at all; for tis 
1 plain that as much Advantage as they make 'of their 
ares by paſſing thro? our Couptry to go into another, 18 
; ch is the Diminution of the Gain that we ſhou 
F have made. But if, by refuſing ſuch Paſſage, we de- 
rive the Forgigners, who requeſt it, of a Profit they 
ould make, without erting any thing our ſelves by 
It 5 'rwould then be Inbumanity to envy em a Good one 
can't ohtain one ſelf; and elpecially if that People they 
would capry their Gapds to, can't have them any where 
F on * ind not p i eren N Ta. 
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up to reimburſe the Charges; and he at 
fame time, who requires ſuch Toll is oblig 
not only to let the Bridges ftand, but co 
'em in conſtant repair. The like Duties are 
reaſonable in thoſe Places, where by the In- 
duſtry of the Natives, the Roads are render'd 
more ſhort or more eaſy ; as by the filling up 
of -Ditches, and the draining, of Moraſſes.. . T 


which we may add, that the Number of Paſ- 15 . | 


ſengers raiſes the Price of Proviſions, and that 
at . leaſt, ſome little Acknowledgment is the 
Sovereign's due, for ſuffering Foreign Goods by 
paſſing thro' his Territories to be had imme - 
diately from a third People, whereas ſhould he 
erett a Staple, the Gain and Benefit would be 
fairly intercepted by his own Subjects. 
As to River Tolls, this amongſt other Ar- 
guments may be offer'd to juſtiſie em, That 
fince the Water, by continually preying on the 
adjacent Lands, and ſometimes by overflowing 
*em, is the Cauſe of no inconſiderable Damage, 
for the Preyention of which tis often nec 
to ſecure, em with Banks and other Works of 
great. Charge and Labour, it ſeems by no 
means unreaſonable, that towards the making 
up of theſe Loſſes, ſome moderate Conſideration 
ſhould be allow'd thoſe, who, without being 
concern d in its ordinary Miſchiefs, are Gainers 
by the River. e e eee 
' *Tis not altogether ſo eaſy to ſtate the Equi- 
y of Tolls demanded in Seas. This indeed is 
e Diſpute, that the Sovereign of a Sea 
may impoſe Duties anſwerable to the Expence 
he is at for the publick Convenience of Sailing; 
as, for inſtance, if he is at the Trouble of put. 
ting up Marks near Rocks and Quickſands, of 
keeping Fires to direct Veſſels in the Night, 


or pf ſcowring the Coaſts of Pirates. But 


a whats | 


The Caſe * 


of Stran- 


1 T 
whatever is demanded farther than upon theſt 
Accounts, will not admit of ſo good a De- 
ſence; m as much as the Paſſage of unarm'd 
Ships is plainly one of thoſe. harmleſs Benefits 
which Humanity lays in common. 


Io the ſame Head of innocent ſrivilegs, ſome 


gers /and- refer the Liberty of Sailors to touc and reſt a little 


Ing on a 
Foreign 
Shore, 


on any Shore, whether for their Health; or to take 
in freſh Water, or on any other juſt Occaſion. But 
then before we can be oblig d to let ſuch Strang- 
ers Land, we ought to be ſatisfied, whether 
they come as Friends or as Enemies, and. for 
that Purpoſe we ſhould carefully examine what 
Appearance the Fleet makes, and what Force and 
Figure thoſe Aboard bear, and whether they 
are not infected with ſome Contagious Diſtemper. 
When nothing of this Nature obliges us to be 
on our Guard, as it would be then moſt bar- 
barous Inhumanity not to let Strangers, who are 
no ways burdenſome or prejudicial to us, re- 
freſh themſelves on our Coaſts, ſo that Favour 
once granted, calls for another altogether as 
reaſonable, the Privilege of erecting little Hut 
on for preſent Shelter, ſuch a ſmall Liberty 
being no Damage to the Shore, nor any Abridg- 


ment of our Right and Property. I ſay, fit 
ure- 


for preſent Shelter, becauſe no laſting Str 


ought to be rais'd on the Strand without the 


Sovereign's Expreſs. Permiſſion, eſpecially, If . 


there be any Inconvenience attending it. Some- 
times, indeed, *tis by Articles of Treaty agreed 
betwixt Nations that each other's Ports ſhall 


be of common Acceſs, and in this Caſe, there's 


no Harm in requiring ſome moderate Conſide- 


ration; but it would: be monſtrouſly Baſe and 
Sordid to make Perſons in Diſtreſs, pay for the 
little accidental Reliet we afford em. 


Another 


TT | 
Another Duty of Humanity is the Admiſſion The Cf 

of Foreigners, and the kind Reception and Enter- of 2 

tainment of Travellers. But to be oblig'd by Admil, 
the Law of Nature to grant ſuch Favours, tis on of 

requiſite, 1. That the Stranger be abſent from Stran- 
Home on a Neceſſary, or at leaſt on an Honeſt Sers. - 
Account: 2. That we have no Objettion againſt 

his Character which might render our Familia- 

rity with him Dangerous and Diſgraceful: 3. And 

laſtly, That he cannot at preſent get a Lodging 
for his Money. And therefore this Ad of Hu- 

manity was much more indiſpenſable in former 

Days, when publick Inns were either not in Uſe, 

or elſe were look'd upon as Mean and Diſre- 
putable. es CIs 
"Now tho* Inhoſpitality be commonly, and 
for the moſt part very juſtly cenſur'd as the cer- 
tain Proof of a barbarous and inhuman Temper, 
yet is there ſome room to doubt, whether a 
ſorts of Strangers, eſpecially ſuch as wander 
into Foreign Countries out of meer Curioſity, 
can by any natural Right claim our Admiffion 
of them. * 98 
Thus much is inconteſtable, That if our Peo- 
pe are kindly receiv'd by any Nation abroad, 
e ought to entertain the Men of that Nation, 
with an equal Retnrn of Civility. As, on the 
other hand, thoſe who drive us from their 
Coaſts, muſt have a large ſtock of Aſſurance to 
pretend a Title to a more favourable Treat- 
ment. But ſuppoſing that any one Nation, 
contented with what it finds at Home, utterly 
refrains from all Foreign Travel, I cannot ſee 
what Obligation ſuch a State can be under of 
admitting thoſe who are not led thither by 
Neceſſity or by Matters of Importance. Beſides, 
there may be Reaſons of Government, founded 
on prudent and juſt Suſpicions, that willjuſtify 
RS. 73 ; us 


6 * all.” * 
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N goa keeping ſuch Perſons at a diſtance as might 
at: 4031] for prying too curiouſly into the Poſture of 
our Affairs. | CP Ws Sg 
The ſafeſt way however of adjuſting this 
Point, is to ſay, that every State has a Right 
to take ſuch Meaſures as themſelves ſhall-judge 
convenient, about the Admiſſion of Strangers 
whom neither Neceſſity nor any other Cauſe that 
Merits Compaſſion has driven on their Coaſts : 
Not but that it would be Barbarous to tręat in 
the ſame unkind Manner, thoſe who viſit us 
as Friends, and thoſe who invade us as Exemjes.. 
But having once admitted Strangers and Fo- 
reign Gueſts, to turn em out again, unleſs we 
have ſufficient Reaſon to fear that their longer 
ſtay would be extreamly prejudicial to our 
ſelves, is what we can't do without being ſcan» 
dalouſly :Inhuman- Nay, there are thoſe who 
maintain, that even a Famine is. not - a Reaſon 
ſufficient to juſtify us in proceeding to ſuch an 
- Extremity : To whoſe Judgment we ſubſcribe, 
* this Suppoſition, that there are ſtill 
Means left, tho* perhaps very ſevere ones, to 
ſave both Vs and. Them, and that theſe very 
Folks haye been ſerviceable to us, or are likely 
to be ſo hereafter. But where we are under 
no manner of Obligation to the Foreigners a- 
mongſt us, and there's no inevitable Neceſſit 
of their immediate periſhing ſhould we ſen 


em off, I cannot, for my part, ſee why the 


Natives ſhould ſuffer the Pretſures of an Afflicti- 


on they could thus rid themſelves of. : 


; 4 + 


The Ciſe. ., Humanity alſo, according to Grotius, requires 
of Fo- that we ſhould allow Foreigners, driven by Vig- 
reigners [lence out of their own Country, arid ſo force 

| Fog to ſeek a Retreat elſewhere, the Liberty of a 
their Ser. Perpetual Settlement, provided they ſubmit. to 
rlement the eftabliſh'd Government, and behave them- 


among u. i; ſelves 
6 F . 
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ſelves. with ſuch Prudence and Decency as' to 
ive us no Apprehenſions of Sedition and Frou- 
le from that Quarter. Fen] eee 
 Imuſt own 'twould be a piece of Inhumanit 


expelld their Home for no manner of Crime"; 
eſpecially-if they are Induſtrious and People of 
Worth, and not likely to diſturb our Religion 
or our Conſtitution. And Experience ſhews us 
to what height of Grandeur many States have 
riſen by this Means, whilſt others by their In- 


Improvement, have ſunk into Poverty and Weak- 


But 1 can't believe that any Body win main- 


ble, that. the Natives ſhould have nothing to 
fear. from ſuch a Colony · Every State therefore 
1s to be more Free or more Cautious in grantin 
theſe Indulgences, as it hall judge proper f 
its Intereſt and Safety. In order to which 
judgment, it will be Prudent to conſider whe- 
ther a large Increaſe in the Number of Inhabi- 
tants would be an Advantage; whether the 
W fertile enough to feed ſo many 
Louths ;. whether upon Admiſſion of this new 
Body, we ſhall not bè ſtraiten'd for toom; whe- 
ther the Folks are Pains-taking and Laborious, or 
Idle or Droniſh ; whether they may be ſo conve- 
niently placed and diſ pos d, as to render em in- 
capable of giving any Jealouſ) to the Govern- 
ment, Kc. If on the whole it appears, that 
the Perſons deſerve our Favour and Pity, and 
that no reſtraint lies on us from good Rea. 
ſons of State, twill be but an Act of Humanity 
to confer on em ſuch a Benefit, If the Caſe be 
VII , ” other- 


to refuſe- to receive àa ſmall Number of Folk, | 


, hoſpitality, and for want of this Method of 


tain that we ought to receive a great Multitude * 3 
of, Foreigners, eſpecially if now in Arms or 
aturally addicted to Mar; ſince tis ſcarce poſſi- 
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btherwiſe; we ought ſo to temper our Compaſſhes 
with Prudence, as not to become Objetts of 
Compaſſion our ſelves. Farther, ſince whatever 
we beſtow on ſuch Petitioners is a Matter of 
free Bounty in us, hence it follows, that they 
are not preſently to lay Hands on what they 
pleaſe, nor to fix themſelves as it were by ſome 
Right iti any Spot of waſte Ground they find a- 
mong us; but that they ought to reſt {atisfied 
with the Station and the Privileges we affign 

Whether The next Office of Humanity mmention'd by 
one's ob- Grotius, is, That we allow any Man the Privile 
17 to of furniſhing himſelf for his Money, his Work; 
ell Folks his Exchange of Goode, or by any other ju 


| y 
But this Aﬀertion admits of ſeveral Re 22 
ons. For we don't ſeem in Duty obliged to 
ſhare, with others, ſuch Things as Human Life 
may yery well be without, and which only ad- 
miniſter to the Pleaſure and Entertainment of it. 
And then too, if there's likely to be any ſcar- 
city of a Commodity, whether that Comma» 
dity be neceſſary or ſuperfluous, we may fairly 
keep it to. our ſelves. Beſides, we may very 
juſtly exclude Strangers from trafficking with 
us for what is not abſolutely needful for the Sup- 
port of Life, when by ſuch a Permiſſion, our 
own Country would loſe: a conſiderable Advans 
tage, or ſuſtain (tho? indirectiy) ſome Damage. 
_ Laſtly, there lies no reſtraint on a State, why; 
in reference to the Exportation of Goods, 1 
| ſhould: not favour its own Subjects more th 
Foreigners; as by demanding leſs Cuſtoms and 
giving 'em the Right of firſt Purchaſe: 3 
0 


7 
However, tho' we are oblig'd in many Caſes 
to Sell, yet no'Law ties us to a Neceſſity of 
Buying. In as much as every Man is naturally 
free to accept or refuſe what” Purchaſe he 


leaſes, and no one has Reaſon to complain, 


auſe another is contented to want what he 
could ſupply him with; and therefore we find, 
that in many Places there formerly were, 
and to this very Day there till are, ſevere Pro- 
hibitions againſt import ing ſome particular Com- 
modities ; either left any Damage ſhould by 
this Means ariſe to the State; or to excite the 

uſtry of the Natives, or to hinder the Money 
and Riches of a Country from pafling into Fo- 
reigu Hands. f 5 5 


It in ſome Places every Houſe-keeper is oblig d herz, 
to Bay yearly ſuch a Quantity of Salt, this is a one's - 


fort of Tax which the Sovertign has Power to bliged to 


levy upon his Subjett. Thus too, a Prince may 7 


ſuch 4 Commodity, they ſhall buy it only of sell? 


ſich a particular Perſon.” Which kind of Laws, 
when the Intereſt of the State requires it, are 
certamly very juſt. And ſo we find it oſten 
commanded by a Government that the Subject do 
immediately buy up Corn and other Neceſſaries, 
even in remote Parts, when there's Danger of 
a Scareity (eſpecially upon Apprehenfion of a 
Siege) or to bring down Proviſions to a more 
reaſonable Price. But that I ſhould go about to 
compel a Perſon 1 have no manner of Authority 
over, to the purchaſe of 
hat no Reaſon will juſtify or excuſe. Indeed, 
it would be both Iubuman and Unju 


der a Man who has a Stock of Goods, and wants 
Neteſſaries for em, from ſelling em to People 
who are willing to deal with him. | 


"&J | Another 
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Commodities, 8  _ 


to hin 


dun, Aber ch 9 
et her Anot Di is, the ſufferin Foreigners 
we are obe eſpecially if pay, in eur e 4 228 
15 a care at a Loſs for Women l them dle, bbs 
reigners and Marry our Subjects: As; for inſtance if a 
intermar- People compos'd ouly of Men, expell'd* their 
2 oo own Country ſhould ſettle in ſome other, or à 
Company of. Men ſhould be for forming a nen 
State. For Celibacy is what few Folks can bear, 
and in an healthy Conſtitution can be the 
Choice of none but them who have à more 
than ordinary Government of their Paſfions; 
and to ſatisſie our Incl inations this way, by any 
other Method than Nature allows is Infamous 
and Beaſtly. Beſides tis impoſſible for à State 
made up of one Sex to laſt li longer _ one 
: A e. 18 oth, 5:30 
Put fl mould 8 by Virtus of chelt Au- 
+  thority force their Daughters to accept of ſuch 
HAusbands as have notfling in them to deſerve 
Affection; this indeed would look like Inhuma. 
nity, eſpecially in caſe the Fortunes and Con- 
ditions of the Parties were unequal. 
As for thoſe Givil Laws, which forbid 4 
with Foreigners or with Folks of a 
different Rank, they always -pre-ſuppoſe that 
every one is able to find N a ſuitable Match; 
and they are generally founded on ſuch Rea- 
ſons = ſe, That the Splendor of great Families 
eſerv'd ; That our Nomen may mort eaſily 
get 5 ands at Howlet: whilſt our Men are not 
allow'd to get Wives Abroad; or, That the 
{rg Riches of our Subjects may not paſs 1 into another Go- 
8 in vernment, and they be more concert d for the Inte- 
Common reſt of that State, than for the Welfate of their 
L All, mn. * 3. * * „ 9 
may be Luaſtly, Grotius maintains, That there's. a Right 
25755 . common to all upon Suppoſition only, and conſe- 
bell fon quently an 3 too impos d on All upon 


one 7 
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_ 2 tori chat we allow fornt 4 bertain Things to 
anger without Diſt inttion. And theretore 
if it” be 225 where permitted Forreigners to 
Hunt, Fiſu, Fowl, Gather Pearls, Inberit by Wilt, 
ſell Goods, * and, even where there is no ſcaFeit 
of Women, to contract Marriages 5 No Natiofi 0 
can be denied the ſame Liberties, unleſs by 
Tae pfeceeding Gre: and Default Trey! have 
feited em. n 
But this Aſſertion wilt ſores hold! For the | 
Coriceſſ here ſpoken of; muſt be made ei: F 
ther Expr fy or Tacitly 4 what we grant Expreſly, 
is either a direct Fauoùr, or we do it by virtue of 
ſome Agreement: Now that any one ſhould 
give a Perfect Right over "a Thing of his (not 
Aue by the Law of Nature) to 4ll Nations, known 
and unknown, without Limit or Reſtraint, is à 
Caſe, which, 1 believe, never did nor ever will 
happen: For every Body would willingly at 
leaſt be ſenſible to whem he does à kindneſs, 
and how fur he does it. And tho I have either 
by Ora or by Article, Granted ſuch aid ſuch 
vileges to all 1 am acquainted with and are 
my Fend, *twould- be Impudence in a meer 
Stranger to pretend a claim to the ſame Indul- 
gence. As for thoſe Things, which we permit 
Tacitly, or as it were overlook, they arereckon'd 
bf coutſe to be Precarions and as ſuch may fair! 
revol d, either upon the Changes of our Ai- 
„ Or, becauſe e Perſons. who enjoy d em 
did Poke make ſo Prudent an uſe of em as they 
dug 2 wg. 
e hitherto WN ao ate but Of Bene: 
Valeo Degrees of Humanity. A much Higher fits f. 
more Illuſttiout ſtrain of the ſame Du 2 0 „ 
Freely and out 2 pure Good Nature to be at ſome p 
Pains or Expence to do a Thing that may either 
relieve a Man's Nevef1e4 or procure him fome 
8 T Con- 
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neſſes of this gz 
ble Rank are what by way of Eminence we file 
Benefits, and are the propereſt Field of acqui- 
ring Glory and Reputat ien, provided they reſult 
from 4 Principle of cb and Greatneſs" of 
Soul, and are managed with Prudence and Diſs 


cretion. 


| 2 0 8 4 2.5 0 $5 3 Ac! +> id 
Now the Wiſe Diſgenſation and Juſt Meaſure af 


Benefits depend in General on the Condition and 
Circumſtances of the Giver and of the Receiver. 


Rules of In adjuſting of which 'twilt be convenient co 


em. 


Aſſiſtance; and: laſtly, 


difpenſing obſerve the following Rules. 1. We muſt take 


Care, that what we think and deſign 4 kinanefs to 4 
Man, is not a Prejudice either to Him. () on-t0 
others. 2. That we proportion our Liberality ta 


our Abilities. 3. That in conferring. out Favours 


we regard the Merit of hora who. is the Q- 
jelt of em, that is, That we beſtow em, firſt, 
on thoſe to whom our i ſelves have been obhg'd 3 
Then, on thoſe who have meſt occaſian for our 
on thoſe who are the 
neareſt Related to us: We muſt conſider too 
what every one wants moſt, (h) and what they 


can or cannot compaſs with ox without our Helps 


4- (+). Then 
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(40 Or, to others.] For Example, twould be a miſ- 
taken piece ef Liberality to give to a ſturdy Begg ar, dr 
to Folks one has Reafon to believe would employ What 
one beſtows on em upon a Debhauch, upon the Commiſ· 
ſion of ſome Crime, or lome Raguery, &&. 
() And what they can or cannot compaſs with or 


. without our Help.] Sinee our Author, in all. this Affair, 


makes ule of Cicero's own Words, de O 1. 1. c. xi 
Xviii. I can't do better tor the explaining his Thought 
than to produce here the Example the Mman Philolo> 
phe and Orator does. himſelf inſtance ik in: He ſays, 
Chat the Nature and Importance: of Canjunfures. does nas 
always exa4ly follow the: Nature and Degree of the Rela- 
tions Men have together, Fer there are ſome Services, goes 

"PID ” he 


Tokens of 


. 


4- 4 5 0 There i 8 alſo 4 certain Haudſome may of. 
doing 4 kindneſs which vaſtly aduarces the value of 
it, as for Inftance, when tis done with an Air 
of | Forwardneſs and Pleaſure; and with all the h 
ection and Heartineſ . 
on the other hand, ought nat 07 Gia 
produce in the Breaſt of Him who re · ditude. 
55 ſentiments of Gratitude atid Acknow- 
ledement; Sentiments that ſhould make him give 
785 Teftimony of his Obligation, intereſt 
ſelf in every thing that concerns his Bene- 
factor, and cars out for the Opportunities of re- 
kurning the Fayour in the ſame or a more Ample 
manner; or however, 4s far as he's able to do 
it. I ſay, ſo far as be is able; becauſe 'tis by na 
means abſolutely neceſſary . that our Requital 
mould be Preciſely as much as, the Courteſie 
amounted too; bur often Good Will .and ſincere 
Endeavonrs, tho” Fruitleſs and effect aal, wilt 
diſcharge us of ſuch an Obligation. 

But here we may obſerve, that there's Is 
Acknowledgment due at all where we have a 
juſt Exception againſt / the Pretenſions of the Par- 
ty who would have us think our ſelves oblig'd 
9 108 uae a Man has —.— 

own- 
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he on, whieh 7 be done rat ber to the one than 70 the. oF; 
other wit bout regarding the Greater 01 the Leſs Degree of 
Afnity : Iu thus that we ſooner belp a Neigbour in with. 
hs Harveſt, than eit ber 4 Brot ber or a Familiar Acquain- 


tance © hereas ma Suit of Law, we ſtand up for a Kela- 
tion, or 4 Friend, more than for a Neighbour. / 


i) There. is alſo „ a certain handſonis Way. of doing a 
Kindneſs We ſhould alſo, when We can, prevent the. 
COPE of rhe Neceſſtous, aſſiſt em Privately and 10 


+ Purpoſe 5- anus ev'ry thing that may look like luſuit 
Ofentation, & 


AB 
tally 7 
tein) 
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COME) 
Drowning; in this Caſe,” I owe him no manner 
of Thanks if twas He who threw me into the 
| Waters 1) oo 2D . 71 DT WIRE 
The Ne. Now the more that Benefits are accompanied 
ce of with Circumſtances proper to engage the Heart, 
* the more Tealows ought we to be. in our Ex- 
{be Kecgis Preflions of Gratitude and Reſemment: When a 
of Fa- Man has fo far depended upon my Honour and 
vours. Probity, as to confer the prior Obligation, I am 
bound, at leaſt, not to ſuffer him to be the 
worſe for his Generoſity, and I ought never to 


accept a kindneſs but with an Intention to Hi. 


der the Author of it, if poſſible, from repent- 
ing of what he has done. For, if for any 
particular Reaſon we are not willing to be be- 
holden to fuch or ſuch a Perſon, we may hand- 
ſomly enough refuſe his Favours. And indeed 
did not the Laws of Gratitude lay us under a 
neceſſity of returning Kindneſſes, one ſhould 
act againſt Reaſon and Good Senſe to part with 
what one has and beſtow Favours on People one 
was never oblig'd to, when one knows before 
hand they'll be rhrown amay. By which means 
all Beneficence, all Mutual Truft and Good will 
would be out of the World; and there would 
be no ſuch thing as Liberality and Generous Aſ- 
ſe n of laying a Foundation of Friend- 
Pp, left. MR ns 
How In- a And tho Ingratitude does not of it ſelf imply 
\ famous any Real Injury, yet does the Name of an Un- 


ond Dete- thankfut Fellow carry with it ſomething more 


ſtable In- 
gr t itude 


Infamous and Deteſtable than that of Unjuſt. 


= And the Reaſon of it is this, becauſe tis look d 


upon as an Argument of a Soul extreamly Ra- 
ſcally and Baſe for àa Man, by his Behaviour, to 


declare himſelf unwortby of that Advamagions. 


Opinion was entertain'd of his Honeſty, and not 


/ 


EAR 


* 
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* 
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to be mov d to ſome ſenſe of Humanity by Rind- 
neſſes which ſoften and engage the very Brutes. 

But however (I) there lies no Action at the 
Civil Bar againſt ſimple Ingratitude, that is, 
againſt choſe who barely forget the Services they 

have receiv d and neglect to return em upon Oc- 
caſion. For all the Merit of a Favour would 
be loſt could one fue for a Requital as one does 
for a Debt; for then *twould be no longer a 
Kindneſs but a Bargain. And whereas. tis now 
the Honourableſt- thing in the World for a Man 
to be Grateful, twould ceaſę to be ſo at all, 
could he be forced to't: © Beſides, all the Courts 
in the Univerſe would not be enough to deter- 
mine the Cauſes which the Lam that allow'd 
Actions againſt Ingratitude, would bring before 
*em, ſince there are Millions of Circumſtances 
capable of a-lvancing or leſsning the Value of a 
Favour,” which would be extreamly difficult and 
impracticable to make an exact eſtimate of. 
And indeed the very Deſign of my conferring the 
Kindneſs (that is, of my doing ſome particu- 
lar Service without taking Security for a Return) 
was on the one hand, to afford the Party oblig d 
an Opportunity of ſhewing himſelf Grateful 
from a Principle of Honour and a Love of Virtue, 
and not out of Fear of Compulſion or Human 
Penalty; arid on the other hand, to demonſtrate 
that What I did, was not from a Principle of 
Gain, but purely our of Humanity and Good. . 
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(45 There lies no A tion at the Civil Zar againſt; ſimple. 
Iugratisude.] Nor does: a State ef Nature give wu any 
more Right to revenge luch a Neglect by Force of Arm. 
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But when a Man's Guilty of complicated In; 
atitude, That "is, when he not only fails of 

125 Acknowled gments, but returns our Favours 

with 1njuries _ Abuſes, the Rogue deſerves ſo 

much the ſeyerer Puniſhment, as he does hereby 
1 the Greater el on Yay mw 
edneſs. 


CHAP. Nx. 


* 


Of the Tnviolable Fidelity . which one 


ent ts of Obligations 7 in General. 


Some Du- 1 \ROM ts Abſolute Duties .of one Man 
ries of ' towards another, we go an be ſuch as are 
e Cheditianal; but this Puſhge muſt be made thro' 
duke. Engagements of our own. For all the Duties, 
| that remain to be f. 4 57 ke af, ſeem to ſuppoſe 
ſome voluntary Conty either expreſs d or im- 

ply'd. Therefore our. Buſineſs now is to Treat. 

of the Nature and Rules of ſuch Ad, as lay 

us under Oben we were not ſubject to be- 


fore. 


cefſity of there ſhould be ſuch mutual and voluntary Obli- 
fuch Con- gations. For tho” the Duties of Humanity or 
tracts. Charity are of a vaſt Extent, yet that Principle 
alone will not carry People to perform all the 
Kind Offices they are capable of. All the 
World have not ſo much Good Nature as to do 
all the Service they can, upon the Motive of 
6G eneroſity and without being affur'd of an 0 

valent for it. Beſides, What we would be 


* 


ought to keep one's Word, and of the 


The Ne. . Now 'tis plain that it was neceflary that 


«a6 00 Ss © 0 we 


Q 


OLE. — —. as 

to be accommodated with, is often of ſuch a 
Value and Conſequence; that one could not 
have the Face to deſire it for norbing. Sometimes 
too it may not become one of my Character and 
Circumſtances to. be beholden to atiother for ſich 
and ſuch Favours. So that unleſs an Equivalent 

be paid, tis common for one Party not to be in a 
Condition of ving nor the other to be willing 
to receive: Nor can Folks always tell hom to be 
erviceabl ab 8 iO 3 + __ Wks ' N 
And therefore, that an exchange ot Good Off- 
ces, which is the Cement as well as Comfort of 
Soctety, might be prattic'd with more Frequency 
and à greater Regularity, it was neceffary for 
Men to Bargain and Agree amongſt themſelves 
with Relation to ſuch and ſuch Services as they 
could not always be ſecure of by the Bare Laws 
of Humanity : And for this Purpoſe to ſettle be- 
Forehand (4) what ane Man ſhould be oblig'd 
to in Favour of Another, and what that other 
"ſhould"expett for it or Lawfully demand in his 
Turn. And this is whar's' done by Promiſes and 
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(a) What one Man ſbould be oblig'd to do in Favour of 
, Another. } The Ule of Agreements and Promiſes was ne- 
Ccellary,. not only, I. To create New Obligations; ot to 
lay pon a Man the Necegity of doing or not doing cer- 
. tain Things, he would be otherwile-no ways oblig'd to, 
as being in their own Nature Free and Indifferent : But 
allo, il To reader Obligations Perfe# that were but In- 
Perfect before. For Iniiance, when a Man is under ſuch 
Circumſtances that according to the Laws of Humanity 
or Charity, he is oblig'd to Sell, Lend or Give ſomething 
of his own, to fame; particular Pertons, inſomuch that 
he does I to refule em; ſuch Perſons however can't 
complain that he does em an Injury till he's peculiarly 
engag'd to furniſh em with What they have occation 2 
f * | 25 a. 


(2800 
That ove In this Caſe the Lam of Nature preſeribes u 
. ne this General Duty, That every Man keep bo 
70 —5 Word or make Good what his Promiſe or his 
one's Contratt engagę bim to; For were this Aſſurance 
Word. wanting, Mankind would loſe a Great Part of 
that Common Advantage, which ariſes from the 
Mutual Intercourſe of kind Services. And un- 
leſs Folks were under an Indiſpenſable Obliga- 
tion of obſerving what they Promis d, there 
could be no Dependance on any Body's Aſſiſt- 
ance in the ordinary Affairs - Life. And then 
Breach of Faith gives Ten Thouſand Occaſions 
to Quarrels and Wars + For if I have aul per2 
form d my Part of the Agreement and the other 
fail of his, whatever I have done. or whatever 
he has had of mine ig entirely loſt. And tho I 
have as yet perform'd nothing, tis however a 
Vexatiou and it may be a Prejudice to me, to 
have all my Deſigns and Affairs Diſconcerted and 
put into Canfuſion, ſincę I could have taken 
Meaſures had not this Baſe Creature offer d him- 
ſelf to me. And tis a little Hard that I ſhould 
e Expos d and Laugh d at for my Opinion of a 
Perſon's Honeſty and Goodneſs. 1 5 
1 ee ut 
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But the Moment he gives his Word, the O>/igation be- 
comes ſo binding, that they can demand the Ettedts of it 
with full Right and even compe! him to it, III. Theſe 
| Agreements likewiſe ſerve to Cancel Obligations; as 
when a Creditor declares either Expreſiy or Tacitly that 
he diſcharges his Debtor, IV. Laſtly, Agreements have, 
further, the Power of reſtoring Obligations interrupted 
or even entirely broke off, to their Former Force and Vi- 
gor: This is ſeen in Treaties of Peace that put an end to 
a Var. This takes place alſo, when an Husband is wil- 
hong to take his Viſe again, after ſhe has been accus d 
aud convicted of Adultery or fome other Infflelity that 
r 
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But here tis to be remark d, That the Diffe- The Dife- ; 


rence between what is due from a Principle of cute be. 
Humanity, and what one can claim by virtue . 
of ſome Contract or Promiſe conſiſts chiefly in manity 
this, That I may fairly enough indeed require and choſe 
the Performance of the former, and he is an ill one's ob- 
Man who refuſes: me ſo reaſonable a Demand; 15 4.10 
but if be will refuſe me, I have no Right to compel / Prin 
him, either by my own.Power or by any Su- Promiſe 
rior. Authority; I can only complaiy of or Con- 

Fs hard Dealing, Barbarouſneſs, and Cruelty. track, ' 
Whereas if I am defrauded of what's my due 

on the Score of an abſolute Promiſe or Contract, 

Lam at my Liberty to have recourſe to the 
Methods of Force and Fuſtice. Hence we are 

ſaid to have a poſe Right to the latter. ſort of 
Things, but the other an imperfect one only; 
anſwerable to which in thę Party our Claim is 

upon, is either a perfect or an imperfett Obliga- 

And theſe Obligations are further diſtin- Opligati 
guilh'd, 1ſt, Into Connate and Adventit ious. The ons Ai 
former are ſuch as all Men fall under by virtue ded, 1. 
of their being Rational and Sociable Creatures; into Con- 
But in regard that all Me are born Infants, and e — 
conſequently incapable Wo ns the Exerciſe of e Apa 
Rea ſon; theſe ſorts of Obligations do not exert ; 
their Power, nor render thoſe who fail of diſ- 
charging them, Criminal, till they arrive at an 

Age that qualifies em for comprehending their 


= 


indiſpenſable A And from this Period it 
is that they date their Influence; and there- 
fore . of the Lam of Nature, is no man- 
ner of an Excuſe from the very Moment that 
People are at the Vears of Diſcretion. | 

Advuentitious Obligations are ſuch as one Con- 
tracts in conſequence of ſome Human Deed and 
of one's own proper Conſent, expreſs'd. or at 


leaſt preſumprive- oY Amongſt 


N ; Amongſt Connate Obligations, ſuch as are 


Atidbeiſti becaicſe they bave bern Noftigate, and are People 


482). 


Planted, as it were in ou Being, the moſt con- 
fiderable is that which lies on all Men with 
reſpett to Almighty GOD, the Creator and So- 
vereign of the Univerſe; by virtue of which 
we are bound to adore His Majefty and " obey 
His Laws. Whoever wholly breaks thro” this 
Obligation (b) ſtands * Guilty of Arberſm; 
becauſe he muſt at the ſame time deny either 
the Exiſtence of GOD, or His Care of Human 
Affair: Which two Opinions, as to their 
Moral Effects, are equivalent, ſince either of 
dem overthrows all Religion, and repreſents the 
Worſhip of a Deity as à meer Artifice invented 
to keep the Vulgar in Awe. 2:. Theres 
(9) Stande gnilty of At beiſm.] Mr. le (in hi 
Ng fur la Come 155 Ali) — favs 
tion of two ſorts of Ahbeiſts; the one, who begin with 
T ot the other, who conclude with Doubting ; 

#hoſe-there, are commonly your Men of falſe Learning, 
who fet up for Reaſon and Contempt of bodily Meaſures ; 
theſe are Fretcbes polluted wich every fort of Vice, capa- 
ble of the ae Villanies,"\ whe. perceiving. t bat the 
Fear of Hell bzeaks in upon their Kepoſe, and:apprehending 
That ri for their Intereſt that there ſhould be no-GOD, 
endeavour to perſwade t hemfelveꝶ of it. The laſt become 


with. The others, are unbelicving wit bout and 
with Morality and good Manners. - Mr. Bernard (in the 
 Norvelles te la Republi que des Lettres, Novembre 1901. 
p. 489.) calls Beth of them 4theifts of Refle tion ; but 
de diſtinguiſhes them by giving the Name of Atheiſts in 
Judgnienf to thoſe Wh begin with Doubting; and that 
of Atheiſts. in Afectior to... thole who "conclude 559 
Doubting. Tis fcarce pollible, he thinks, to deny 
that there are Atheifls in Afedtion in the World : fer- 
haps, tis a little more difficult, goes he on, o int ain 
bat there art Atheiſts in Judgment in the World, at 
leaſt wo are confirm'd in Atheiſm ; but, perbaps, there 
are but too many, who ſinking under the Weight, tho” but 
inconſiderable, of certain Diſicult ies, reckon 1 5 
7 einn | 


of the. horrigefſt Wickedneſt that ever Sul was IJ | 


* * 


3 . | 
2. There's another famous Diviſion of Obliga- 2. Into 
tion into Natural and Civil; but ſuch as is by c 
different Authors differently ſtatęd· Grotus 
obſerves, that the Lawyers ſometimes under- 
ſtand by a natural Obligation, the doing of a 
Thing which Nature ſhews to be Honeſt and 
Good, tho' it be not what one can in ftrictneſs 
ay a Claim to. Sometimes we call that a natural 
Obligation which truly binds Us, whether, as in 
Contratts, it gives the other Party a * Right, 
or as in a bare Promiſe an imperfett Rig . 


___ 
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a GOD, in the Number of ſuch Things as are very du- 
ious, and of which there's no certainty to be had, and 
have A ſettled Scruples that way. But there 
are alſo, according to the lame Author, Atbeiſts wit h- 
out Reflection, who don't believe a G OD becauſe they 
2 with never thought of one, and becauſe being ſolely engag'd 
ting ; vieh ebe Obje#s of Senſe about em, it never came into 
rni their Minds to ſuſpect whether there was any thing elſe 
in the World but what they ſaw there, nor to enquire 
what was the Principle of their own Exiſtence ; one can- 
nor? queſtion but there are ſuch Atheiſts, without looking 
what all the Relations tell us of the Chineſes and 
the Caffres, to be meer Fable. Nothing. in my Opinion, 
is more Judicicious than theſe Reflections and this 
Syſtem upon the different Sorts of At heit. Our Au- 
thor's Ideas appear too like the common Hypotheſis of 
Divines, who, without any regard to Experience, de- 
termine Matter of Fact by Meraphyſcal Reaſonings; 
and therefore tis no wonder, that when he touches up- 
on the Queſtion, as he does here by the by, Whether 
K ought to be puniſb'd, he gives it fo indefinite a 
ton.” In another place he maintains, that they 
ought to be punith'd in the moſt rigorous and exemplary = 
Manner. Mr. Tir ſeems to aflert on the contrary, 
1 That one ought never to proceed ro thoſe Extremities 
ntain againſt ſuch People: Puniſhment and Violence, fays he, 


H at are not a proper Met hon to Cure a it of Atheiſm; the 
there Puniſoment of Folks in an Error Ts to be inſtricted, we muſt 
but leave them to the Judgment of GOD. Obſerv. xcv. in 


g of Pufend, For my part, I grant, that if an eilt Wes 


* 


ſuch as is not impos d on us by the Law of Na- 


it ſignifies an Engagement founded both on a 


ple. They are puniſh'd enough in their own Impiety 


92 


So by a Civil Obligation we ſometimes mean 


ture; but depends altogether on the Civil Lam, 
as when a Man confeſſes a Debt in Writing, 
which he really never contracted: Sometimes 
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it his Buſineſs to get Followers, and openly Th 
Infidelity to impo ſe upon People of weak Underſlandings, 
who are not in a Capacity of dilcerhing his vain Sub- 
zleties, or to encourage thofè whom the Corruption of 
their Heart inclines to Aubeiſm; he ſhould be puniſbed, 
for the ſame Reaſon that one ſhould Puniſh a Man for 
1 that Theft, or Murder, t Breach of Oaths Wag 
awful, In this Cafe, the Arguments that our, Author 
alledges are very Good; and thoſe! who thus diſturb 
Society in endeavouring to deſtroy. an Opinion ſo uni- 
verſally acknowledg'd, and which is look d upon as one 
of its ſtrongeſt Supports, have ſo much the mere Reaſon 
to find themſelves treated as Criminals, ſinc an Atheiſt, 
as an At heiſt, does only confound: himſelf about What 
others think upon the Subject of a Deity. Contented 
with having been able to dilcover the  unhappy' Secrer 
of entirely ſhaking off the Yoke of Religion and *hug- 
ging himlelf in his Impiety, far from wiſhing ; that 
others would follow his Example. he ought even to be 
very well pleas'd that they are fix'd in the common 
Opinion, to gain, in the Commerce of Life, by the Im- 
preſſions. he lees that the Fear of a Deity makes upon 
abundance of People. But if Atheiſts, Whether in 
Fudgment or in Affect ions, don't meddle in propagating 
their Opinion, to what Purpoſe and by Virtue of what 
ſhould we puniſh them precilely or directly, becauſe they 
are A;heiſts? The Nature aud Deſign of ſuch Puniſh- 
ments as Human Courts inflict, don't, 1 think, require 
that they ſhould be put in Execut ion againſt ſuch Peo- 


if they continue in it to'tueir Deaths: But perhaps 
they may be brought off from it, if we. were to take 
a proper, Method of removing by degrees the - little 
Subtleties they ate dazled with. With much 
greater Reaſon docs What + have been ſpeaking 
of, take place with regatd to At heiſts without Refieion- 


0 

Wasa and à Civil Right; and' ſometinies bob 
we intend by it, what will preciſely bear an 
Action at Law, without conſiderin 8 whether 
'tis by a Natural Right or no. 
Others with more clearneſs aſſign Hes Spe- 
cies of Obligation, an Obligation purely Natural, 
am Obligation perely Civil, and à mixt Obli- 
gation. © The fir (c) depends entirely” on 
Natural Equity and \allows of no Action at Law. 
The” ſecond ariſes meerly from a Civil Right, and 
in Strictneſs and Rigor will bear an Aion, - 
tho ſuch an Action will always in point of E- 
quity be be invalidated by the Judge. The third 
is fuch, as is at the fame time ſupported by 
Natur al Equity and confirm d by the Authority 
of Civil Conſtitutions.” 2 99 12 
But for my part, 1 don't think chat we need The Force 
to inſiſt ſo much on the Original and Grounds of of Natu- 
Obligations, whether Natural or Civil, as on bp 
their Efficacy and Force in common Life. And 
theſe may be confider'd with regard either to 
the Subject of em, the Perſon on. whom the O- 
bligation lies ; or the Object, the Ferſon we are 
oblig d to do ſo and ſo to. 

. the firſt reſpett, the Force of Natural Obli- Natural 
gat ion chiefly con ſiſts in this, that it binds a Man's O5 1 125 
Tonſeience or that every Perſon upon his Neg- 772 doi 
le& of performing ſuch an Obligation is enn 
ward ly convinced, that he acts contrary to the 
Will of Almighty GOD, who'as he is Author | 
of Mankind, has a Right to impoſe what Laws / 
we pleaſes on us, ane to puniſh thoſe who vio- 


late 


bligations. 


4 * * 


9 — r 1 


— — 


-{ = — entirely on — Equity and allows of 
no Aion at Law.] For inſtance, if a Minor 'borrows 
lomething- without the Conſent of his Guardian, the 
Creditor can demand nothing at Law; but the Minox 


is for all that oblig*'d Naturally or in Conſcience „„ 
zurn what he borrow'd. Y 


4 db - 


r OY (6286 * | 
heb em. 1 ownindeed, that we cannot in the 
Idea of the Law of Naewe diſcover any pr 
and determinate Penalty ; but then there's — 

thing that can make us imagine that this Law 

i8 — deſtitute of all Penal Santtion, and that 

we have no more to fear from the World's greas 

Lawgiver, whether we practice his Laws n 

Several Reaſons perſwade us otherwiſe, parti - 

cularly that Remerſe of , Conſcience. which Tor- 

3 the Wicked, even whilſt they are in 

fair Hopes of eſcaping. Human Diſcovety. and 

Human Puniſhment. - That this Remorſe pro- 

ceeds from Weakneſs, from Cu tom, or from the 

Dread of ſecular Faftice, and is not the Reſult 

of a much higher Principle, the Senſe of God 

Sovereignty and the Apprehenſions of His Ven- 

geance, is what no good Man can ever be per- 
ſwaded of: Nor 9 that. ever any 

Atheiſt yet arriv'd to ſuch a pitch of 2 

as entirely to baniſh all ſuch Terrors from His 

Breaſt; but if che Wretch does for a time hult 

his Fears aſleep, they wake at laſt in greater 

Horror, and return with a Violence . 

ſhocking than before. 

And ſo do Tho Natural Obligations are what . more 

Civil Ob- immediately bind the Conſcience, yet is this 

ligations, Virtue and theſe Impreſſions communicated. to | 

ſites Civil Obligations, where they imply nothing 

with the that's repugnant to the former. As endes 

Natural. Civil Laws too, fo far as they are conſiſtent wich 

the Law of Nature, do alſo alſo bind the Conſci- 

ence. And both Obligations do farther- agree in 

this, that one ought to diſcharge em voluntarily 

and as it were upon one's owz internal Motion, 

The Diffe- And 'tis this which makes the Difference be- 

OT 8 tween Obligation and Conſtraint. By Cunſtraint 

rakes we are over-born and driven on a Thing againſt 

and Con. Our Inclinations ; whereas an Obligation deter- 

graint. | 605 mines 


— 


(eis 

mines us to act upon a Principle of Conſeithes; 
and H a * n RE: l . 
injoins. nos. it ns 

we conſider theſe Obligations again, | 
they regard the Object, the Perſon we are 1114 

ſo and ſo to: Ko. have this in common to 

both, that a Man. may very fairly accept and 
refſeſs whatever by virtue Mrs either is his\dze- 
But when the other Party negleits or refuſes to 
— his Obligation, there is then in the 
manner of maintaining one's Right, a Diffe- 
rence between the Natural and the Civil Obliga- 
tion, or between thoſe who live in a Stare of 
Nature, and thoſe who are ſettled under a Form 
of Government. In the Independance of a State 
of Nature, where the Caſe relates to Matters 
which the Law of Nature directs us to perform 
in another's Favour, purely of our ſelves and 
without any Engagement, as are the Offices of 
Humanity and Charity, there no Body can chal- 
lenge any Thing bur by ſoft and gentle Methods, 
that is by Sallicitations, hy Remonſt rances, hy 
Prayers and Intreaties; nor muſt we apply Force 
to the moſt obſtinate Refuſer, unleſs reduced 
to the laſt' Neceſſity. The Reaſon of which 
Proceeding ſeems to be this, That Human Society 
able to be pretty quiet and eaſy, without 
the Practice of ſuch fort of Duties, Nature 
ſeems to have ſet em aſide for the Subjects of a 
particular Benevolence and Affection; for what 
People have a Right to demand by Force is not 
half ſo apt to gain the Hearts of Mankind, as 
what may be deny d em with Impunity: But 
as to Obligations founded on a voluntary Engage- 
ment, vvhen any one fails in theſe, we may have 
recourſe to compulſive Means, for the ſame Rea- 
ſon and with the fame Juſtice that I may defend 
my Goods by Force of Arms, againſt the At- 
tempts of an unjuſt Invader. But 
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| Hut Civil Obligations, Obligations ſupported 
ö by the Authority of Civil Laws, Alo an Alen, 
by Virtue of which, if any Body refuſes me 
what's my Due, I may carry him before à Ma- 
Ziſtrate who has 4 Power of compelling hin 
to do me juſtice. Tho! every undet eſtabliſh'd 
Forms of Government; Obligations purely M. 
tural; or ſuch as have not the Sanction of Auil 
Laws, are left wholly to Every Man's Conſcience 
and Honour, nor can any one be forced to the Ob- 
9 1 of em. worry e Sane" 
„ Obliga. Obligation may again be divided into Perpe- 
8 ar tual and Temporary: The former is * 
ther divi- never be deſtroy d but with the Perſon tis an- 
$4529 nen d to: 'Such is our cunnate Obligation towards 
Tan. Gad ; ſince the Duties it contains are ſo ff. 
porary. penſable, that even the Exerciſe of em ought 
never entirely to be ſuſpended. Such like wiſe 
3s that ronnate Obligation of all Men to one ano- 
ther as they are Partners of the ſame Nature; 
which no body can abſolutely diſengage him- 
_ ſelf from, as long as he makes a part of Man- 
kind; tho' the Exerciſe of it, with regard to 
ſome particular perſons, may ſometimes be 
ſaſpended ;, and this happens wherni People enter 
= into a State of War : For the Obligation being 
Reciprocal,” if one Party breaks it and begins 
1 Ads of Hoſtility, the other is no longer bound 
to deal with him in a friendly Manner, but 
| may maintain his own Safety and his own 
| Rights, tho with the Hurt of the unjuſt Ag- moi 
greſſor. But this is no-Objettion againſt the em 
Perpetuity of the Obligation, ſince we ought ſtill one 
to be diſpos d to rene w the Peace, and to re- tha 
turn to the Practice of what Humanity diretts cor 
g us, as ſoon as ever the Poſture of our Affairs pin 
ö will give us leave. There are alſo ſome Adven- tir 
titious Obligations, which we commonly reckon it 1 


** 


(yas) 
imong the Number of the Perpetual, ſuch as 
the Duties of Children towards their Parents, 
and the Engagements that paſs between Husbaud 
and Wife: neee, 


1 : 


— 


| Temporal Obligations are ſich as may be can! 
celld even whilſt the Perſons, in whom they ' 
Dr 518-9 BO 


inhere, are yet in Being. 


Farther, ſince it often happens, that Oblig - 4. And in- 
tions anſwer one another, it may not be imprb- 4 mutual 
per to divide em into mutual and Bot- mf. and 111. 
An Obligation not-mutual is, when one Party — 
ſtands bound to perform ſomewhat towards 
another, which that other is under no Obliga- 

tion of making an Equivalent for. Such is our O- 
bligation towards God, by which we are bound 


»wiſc to pay Him abſolute Obedience, without his be- 
-ano- ing engag'd on his Part, by any Principle of 
ture; EW external Obligation, to do any thing in our 
him. Favour by way of Return 
Man- err : E | e & | 4 
d to As to thoſe Obligation, where both Parties are 
s be Men, if you except a few Cuntracts binding one 
enter ſide only, there is none but what is Reciprocal; 
deins © becauſe tis repugnant to the natural Equality of 
egins Mankind, that one Perſon ſhould 'be under an 
ount Obligation to another, and the other Perſon 


but lie under no Engagement towards him; nor 
own can we conceive any thing like Sociableneſs a- 
bAg- & mong People who have no common Tre between 
tithe em, nor any exchange of Services, but of whom 
+ Fill one ſeems ſo made for the Sake of the other, 
; that the other is not bound in Return, to 


contribute the leaſt towards his Intereſt or Hap- 
pineſs. Nor, when Men by Political Inſtitu- 
tions, firſt introduced a State of Inequality, was 
it in their Power to may any Perſon . it 


As 


— - 


All Mu- 


- 


Fd 
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tranſcendent and abſolute a Right, (d) as ſhould 
exempt him from all Obligation and Duty to- 
wards other Mortals. [4 


C6725 KAY 23:1 
Mutual Obligations are ſuch as To anſwer to 


tual Obli- one another, as that the Party who on the one 


gations 
are not 


equally 
ſo. 


Hand has ſomething due from us, is, on the 
other Hand, bound, in view of the - Obliga» 
tion we are under to him, to return us ſome- 
thing. And theſe ſorts of Obligations are either 
entirely Mutual, or {0 with ſome Inequality: The 
latter, when the Obligation on the one fide is 
not of the ſame kind, or has not the ſame Force 
as on the other. And this happens chiefly” ei- 
ther on the Account that the Perſons: are un- 
equal, one having a Right of Commanding," the 
other a Neceſſity of Obeying ; as is the Caſe of 
Obligations betwixt Princes and Subjects, be- 
twixt States and their particular Members, bes 
twixt Matters and Servants, Parents and Chil- 
dren, &c. or becauſe Perſons in other Reſpects 
equal, voluntarily engage together upon unequal 
Terms; which 1s the Cafe of free Promiſes and 
the Performances of em. For when I promiſe 
a Thing, tho'l am to have nothing for it, IL per- 
fectly oblige my ſelf to keep my Word, and the 
other Party has a Right to demand it of me; 
but ſince no Equivalent was ftipulated on his 
ſide, he is no otherwiſe oblig'd to me than 5 


„ 4 


— — 


— 


(4) 4s fhould exempt him from all Obligation and 
Duty towards other Mortals.] This could not be main» 
tain'd, without incroaching upon the Rights of Al- 
mighty G O D, who impotes Duties on Mankind ac- 
cord ing to the Conſtitution of their 6wii-Nature. And 
tis this that we muſt very well obſerve to domptehend 


the juſt Extent of the SHovereign's Rights, Which are 


founded only upon What every one was willig and able 
to grant him of Power over himſelf. 


the Laws of Gratitude bind him; for tis by no 
means a concluſive Argument, That becauſe 
the Neceſſity of returning a Kindneſs is greater 
than that of doing one, therefore Favours receiv'd 
dive him who conferr'd em a perfect Right to ſome 
Requital from him who had only an imperfect 
Right to thoſe Favours, (e) ſince there may be 
different Degrees in Obligations of the ſame 
kind; eſpecially when we compare ſuch Duties 
as are to be practic'd at one and the fame time. 
U 2 i - i 9 


® , 
* 

— — — — — 
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(e) Since there may be different Degrees in Obligas 
tions of the- ſame kind.] To conclude our Author's ha 


ument we mult remember, that the Foundation of th 
Difference between a perfect and an iniperfet Right is 
that neceſary or not neceſſary Influence a Thing has 
upon the Maintenance of Peace and Society among Men; 
and not barely that Degree of Obligation we are in as 
to the —— Matter of the Thing. Thus, tho? we are 
more indilpenlably oblig'd to the Duties of Gratitu.ie 
than to thoſe of ſimple Beneficence, the former ought not 
for all that to authorize us in uſing Methods of Force 
or Fuſtice, any more than the latter; becauſe neither 
the one nor the other are of that Nature as that the 
Maintenance of Trace and Society, ſhould neceſſarily de- 
mand the Practice of em, There are hkewiſe Caſes 
wherein the Duties of Gratitude mult give place 10 
thoſe of Beneficence ; as, when a Benefator may, at 
leaſt without much Inconvenience, be without a Thing 
which an indifferent Perſon is in very great want of. 


. 
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Of the Nature of Promiſes and Contracts 
NS OED in general. u U 
; . 15 / N 
The Orig D Eſides Connate Obligations, there are, as we 
nal and 


I ſaid, Adventitious Obligations proceeding 
T , 

eg from ſome Adt of ours, by virtue of which 
ventiti- others acquire a Right they were before without. 
ous Ohli- Now Engagements of this kind are made ei- 
gat ions. ther by an Att Obligatory on one ſide only, or by an 
That ſuch Act Obligatory on both, that is, ſometimes a 
Obuigate ſingle Perſon obliges himſelf to the Performance 
vo g of ſuch and ſuch Things, and ſometimes Two 
from Pro- Or more enter into mutual Articles to the ſame 
mile or Purpoſe. In the firſt Caſe, *tis a free Grant or 


Contract. a Promiſe, in the other tis a Covenant ot Con- 


tract. | We 2 
The Na- But ſince tis univerſally acknowledg'd, that 
ture and 1n every Promiſe and in every Contratt the Party 
manner / ſo promiſing or ſo contratting parts with a Right, 
nal ker. twill be proper to examine how. this Right is 
Kights : transferr'd. 8 OO | > ally 
Thich - And here we. ſhould obſerve, that ſome 
Keie his are Rights bear a Regard to Perſons, others to Things. 
either over | acquire a Right over a Perſon, if he either ex- 
Fertons* preſly or tacitly conſents that I ſhall 'preſcibe to 
him what he muſt do, what he muſt not do, or 
what he muſt forbear to do; by virtue of which 
Agreement, he obliges himſelf to pay Obe- 
dience to my Will, and does alſo at the ſame 
time grant me full Power, in caſe of refuſal, to 

force him to his Duty, | 
The Right over Things, is either Original or 
22 Derivative. A Man then acquires an Original 
bus. Right over a Thing, when All others, either ex- 


preſly 


Claim 
Ito the 


rinal R 
wards 
this is 
we tr: 
alone 
is put 


FE 


( 


preſly or tacitly renounce in his Favour the 
[Claim which they had equally with himſelf; 
Ito the Uſe and Enjoyment of it. 


ginal Right being 


wards parts with it, He, on whoſe Account 


this is done, acquires a derivative Right, that is, ,. 
Jwe transfer to him a Title we our ſelves were 


alone Maſters ot; and he; on the ot lier hand, 


is put into Foſſeſſion of a Title which no ways 
ong'd to him before, ſince he and ,ali-the . 
World beſide, had green uP "= Heir N 15 | 


bel 


tenſions to 18 Nn l 

Let us now 52 how d Man 3 an 0b. 
ligation, and confers a Right on another by 
means of his own. free Promiſe. To underſtand 


the Nature and Effects of this ſort of Engage Bure De- 


This Ori- Aud theſe 
ce eſtabliſi'd, if one after - eier 


Original 


ar Be ris . 


tives 


ment; we muſt obſerve, that there are Three clicari- 


ſeveral ways of expreſſing our ſelves about of our 


giving or deing a Thing which actuagi is, or . ; 
which we imagine will hereafter be in our e i 


Power. 1. The first way is, when we barely. 
declare our preſent Deſizn of doing ſo or ſo 
ſome time or other, without intending to lay our 
ſelves under a Neceſſity of perſiſt ing in the ſame 
Reſolutions © Words of this Nature found no 
Obligation i in me, nor a Right i in any Body elſe. 
There's nothing more requir'd to make. ſuch 
an Aſſertion innocent, than that we at that in- 
ſtant ſpe ak as we think; for we are not bound 
to continue: always in that Mind, fince we 
have naturally not only à Power but a Right 


too of changing our Opinions as long as: we 


are not under any particular Obligation of ad- 


hering to em; yet is ſuch a Change very juſtly 


Man bs. i ber the former judgment was 
better than this laſt, or if by altering our 
Meaſures we expoſe a Perſon who did not de- 


ſerve ſo unkind a Treatment at our Hands, to 
V3 Scorn 


' 


Imperfect 2. A ſecond way of giving a Perſon Hopes 
Fromiles is, when by ſufficient Tokens we fignifie to ham 


lay an 


Obligati- 


on, but 


coufer no When we declare our willingneſs to lie under an 
Ryht on Obligation, without pretending, however, to 
the ferſonallow him any Right of compelling us to ſtand to 
de e our Word. And this is what we call an im- 


Wade to. 


do this or that for you, and I 


by being remov'd, as far as poſſible, from Ne- 
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Scorn and Diſappointment : I ſuy, who did not 3. 
deſerve ſo unkind a Treatment; for truly, tis Expetl 
but fair to balk the Impudent Expettations off Intent 
a ſorry Fellow who only lies upon the Catch. p 


our Reſolutions in his Favour, and our Inten- 
tion of perſiſting in ſuch Reſolutions, or 


perfect Promiſe. As for inſtance, when I ex- 
preſs my ſelf in this manner, 'F-really deſign to 
i e you'll believe 
me. In which Caſe I am bound to perform my 
Word, more by the Laws of Feracity than of 
Fuſtice ; and a Man had much rather ſeem to 
do a good Office upon a Principle: of Honour, 
and in Teſtimony of his Con ſtancy and Difere: 
tion, than on the Score of another's Right. 
Of this kind are the Aſſurances of People of 
Quality, Folks in great Places, and Gentlemen 
of Credit and Intereſt, when not by Comple- 
ments, but in a very ſerious and particular Man- 
per they engage to recommend us, to intercede 
for us with ſome other Perſon in Power, to ad- 
vance us to a Poſt, or to give us their Fete upon 
occaſion; which yet they would not have us 
Challenge from em by virtue of any Right, but 
would have us owe em altogether: to their 
Generofity and their Honour; that the Fayour 


2 


may carry the more Grace and Beauty in it, 


eefſry and Conſtrain 


91 
3. The 
* 
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id not 
5, cis 


ons of 
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3. The Third and laſt way of raiſing a Man's 4 Com- 


Expect ations is, when we not only declare our Pleat Pro- 


Intention of ſerving him, and our willinone/+ to —_— 
take upon us ſuch 5 Obligation, but 5 too 52 the 
into a more rift Engagement by giving the Promiler, 
Party full Authority to demand what we promis'd and gives 
him, às much A if it were a Pebt; and this is* Night 
what we file a Cowpleat Promiſe. za, 
But we muſt obſerve, that what we here de- z., "#6 
liver, concerns only fuch Promiſes as are made mu wn 
betwixt Xen: For tho it be impoſſible that / chat 
the Divine Promiſes ſhould fail, yet it would “e No- 
be mighty arrogant and indecent to ſay, that miſes of 
Man by theſe ſeeming Engagements on God's 5 ſo 
part gains a Night which Thall hold valid a- 
/ 
Ii a nice Remark of Mr. Hobbes, That in Expreſi. 
relinquiſhing and transferring Right, if we malte ont rela- 
#ſe of no Signs except Words, thoſe Words ought ting to 
to be of the Time eſtab or pat; for when one ne he 
ſays in the Future, to Morrow I will give, he ** 
plainly ſhews that he has not given already, unleſi ac- 
and andre his Right over the Thing promis d companied 
continues entire, not only all this Day, but all 8 h 0- 
the next Da too, and ſ on, unleſs, in the fe 
mean time, he atually gives it or paſſes away prelent 
the Right of it by a nem Promiſe. Yet if, be- Intenti- 
ſides his Words, he made uſe of other Sigus ſuffi- ons. 
ciently arguing his Intentions to transfer the 
Right at freſent, then the Words, tho' Gram- 
matically Future, ſhall not hinder the Engage- 
. rr 

ment from taking full effect. CIT CORR”. 
The Caſe is very different if 1 expreſs my 
felf thus, I have given or da give to be deliver'd to 
Morrow ; for this is plainly granting a Man to 
Day, the Right of having a Thing to Morrow, 
or transferring to him to Day the Right over a 
Thing that is to be 3 to him 

+ to 


/ 


6 

te Morrow. Nor is it any Objection againſt 
what we have been aſſerting, that according to 
the common way of Speech, moſt Promiſes are 
expreſs d in Terms of Futurity; for where thoſe 
| Terms import the delivering a Thing hereafter, 
. which either is nom or has been formerly trans- 
ferred, they do not hinder it from. being a Come 
pleat Promiſe. Thus, when I ſay,, fix Days 
hence I will give you. an Hundred Pounds, he 
meaning amounts to this, [ now give you. A Right 
to have and to require of me the , ſaid Sum, and 1 Nat 
likewiſe oblige my ff & ſuch and, ſuch 4 Time ts || Vi 


deliver it to you accordingly. 


It has been a Queſtion very much canvaſs q, 
Whether a bare Promiſe or a bare Agreement, whil, | 
there's nothing perform'd of the other . ſide, nor any in 
Contract or Engagement valid in Lam, can be natu- Se 
rally obliging ? The Learned of all Ages, have 7 
been of Opinion, that Faith ought inviolably 
to be kept, tho? given only in Words and that th 
a Man by ſpeaking only without the Interven- a 
tion of an Engagement in form, may lay on ar 
himſelf a Neceſſity of ſome future Performance. b. 
Indeed, ſince Promiſes are Matters of Favour F 
t 
? 
1 
f 
f 


and conſequently burdenſome but. to one of 57 
Parties, they ought always to be under ſtoo 
under this Limitation, provided I can compaſs . 
the Thing I ſpeak of without any conſiderable Da- 
mage to my ſelf; for a Man would be very im- 
pertinent to deſire. that my Kindneſs ſhould be 
an Injury to me, and that I ſhould Enrich him by 
my own Loſs. * „F 
Nor do we attribute a Power of Obliging to 
any Promiſes, but to ſuch as are made f 
and upon a mature Deliberation. One muſt be 
monſtrouſly filly to inſiſt upon the Letter of a 
Jet. Iis a Fault, no doubt of it, to promiſe 
ofs than pr Ein Feen eg ee 


— 


art 
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it would be a piece of Barbarity to exact 
Performance of ſuch Promils. Beſides, we 
ſhovld take 1 0 Spee Complements 
| Ciuili ith real and particular Engage- 
* Theres nN 2 Sa pf n 
for People of good Nature and good Breeding to 
expreſs their Affections in very ample Terms: 
What's more frequent than to havea Gentleman 
tell you, that he is entirely yours, that you may 
Command Him and His, xc. ? Words of this 
Nature then, however ſeriouſly deliter d, ob- 
lige to no certain Performance; hut only denote 
one's .Reſpett in general for the Perſons they are 
addreſs d to. eee: 


1 T9W- 90 ein.  * of 80 K 
But thoſe Promiſes, by which we puta Man 


in Expettation of a. particular and determinate 
Service from ug, ought moſt ſtrictly to be ful- 
he becauſerhe other Party building, on 

ord has adjuſted his Affairs accordingly. . A 
tho” there now and then happens an Inſtance o 
a prodigal fooliſh Fellow. ruin d by his profuſe 
and inconſiderate Engagements, this ought to 
be no Reaſon why we ſhould affirm all. verbal 
Obligations, to he. invalid, and ſo baniſh em 
from the Uſe of Human Life. 

Upon the whole then, ſince Promiſes are in 
their Nature Obligatory we ought to conſider 
well before we Engage in em, and to Promiſe 
no more than we are in a Condition of very 
hand ſomly performing; for not to dare to re- 
fuſe any Petitioner, however impudent or un- 
TAY ble, is not Modeſty but a criminal Weak- 
Msi 1 1615 er rat +. 
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Na nay FO Hat Promiſes as well as Contrafts may be 
Eugage- 1 Valid and Obligatory, *tis apfſblutel 


ments a neceffary, that there be the voluntary Confent 
Conſent the Parties; for every Promiſe and Contract be- 
3s indiſ- ing attended with ſome Jnconvenience from the 
penſably Neceſſity it lays us under of doing ſuch or ſuch 
Ac a Thing which before we were at our Liberty 
to have perform d ot omitted; there can be na 
better Argument why we ſhould not complain 
of this SubjeCtion, than that we took it upon 
us by aur own free Wil when it was in dur 
Powet to have refigs'@it. oo HS 
How 23;; . And' this Conſent is uſually made known k 
Confent Signs, much as Speaking, Writing, Nodding, &c: 
3s ligni- tho? ſometimes without the Help of any ſuch 
fia. Tokens, it may be reafonably gather'd (4) 
from the Nature and Circumſtances of the = 

I . e 


. 
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92 Y From the Nature and Circumſtances of the Buſineſs 
in hand.) As for Example, when a Creditor gives his 
Debrox back the Bond he had in his Hands for the Se- 
curity; of the Debt; for by this be engages himſelf 


not to demand any Thing on that Account, unlets _ it 


otherwile appears by an Expreſs Declaration or ſome 
other plain Grcuciſtabes that it is not his Intention to 
diſcharge the Debtor, but only leave it to his Diſcretion 
and his Honeity for the Manner or Time of Payment or 
making Satisfaction, Sc. *Tis thus by a _ neceſlary 
Conſequence of the Nature of the Thing it ſelf, That a 
Man, for inſtance, who goes into a publick Houſe and 
fers him down at a Table with other People, does en- 
gage himſelf to pay the ulual Ordinary, tho” he ek 
8 


5 


C299) 

neſs in hand; and () in ſome certain Caſes 
Silence alone will paſs for Conſent : And this De- 
duct ion from the Nature and Circumft ances of a 
Buſineſs, is the Foundation of thoſe Tacit Con- 
traſt we fo often find annex d to a principal and 
leading Contract, that has it ſelf been enter d 
into by Expreſs Agreement, and upon this In- 
ference too, it is, that thoſe tacit Exceptions 
and Conditions which are (c) included and un- 


derſtood in the Generality of Covenants, are 
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f ke a Word with the Landlord about the Price. The 
Cireumitances of Conſent are certain Signs of Inſtitution, 


that vary according to Times, and Places: As for Ex, 


ample, when a Country Fellow takes a piece of Money 
f an Offcer, and at his Requelt drinks the Vg f Health, 
he is deem'd to be Lifted. © 


(%) 4nd in ſome: certain Places. Silence alone will paſs. 
for Conſent.] This takes Place, when the Party concern'd 
x prelent, or otherwiſe ſufficiently inform of the 
hing he ought to have oppos'd, if he was not willing 
to be thought to have conſented. For inſtance, if any 
Body, in Preſence of another, declares that he will be 


His Bail to ſome third Perſon. a Creditor of his, the 


Bebtor, in this cale, by not ſaying a Word to it, is 


Fe degin'd to make him his Bail. A Landlord, who leaves 
his Tenant. in poſſeſſioh after the Time expired, is 


dee md to renew. his Leaſe. See another inſtance in the 


Book of Numbers chap. xxx. v. 3, 4 . 
(er) Included and underſtood in the Generality e Cove- 


wants], For Example, He, who upon Sale of an Eitate, 
relerves a part: of it to himlelf, does allo tacitiy te- 
letve a Way io come at it. "BY 


give a real and binding Conſent, - a That the 
Man muſt, I. beſo far Maſter of his Reaſon Conlſent 
as to under ſtand what he is doing, and when he ——— 5 
thoroughly confider'd, whether the Thing he's]. be Ma- 
engaging for, be not contrary. to his Duty or his ſterof his 
Intereſt, nor above his Abilites, he muſt then Realon, 


* — 
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be capable of -fignifying his Conſent , 
and ſufficient 76-131: Dep | — 1 — 


The Caſe Hence it follows, that the Promitis of 
of Chil- Children, Idiot e, and Maumen are Null and Void. 


dren, I-. But as to the Caſe of Madurſi, if there be any 


8 lucid Intervals, the Perſon ſubject to that Mi- 


men, 


as to their fortune, may, during the Abſence of his Di- 
Engage- ſtemper, effectually oblige himſelf. 


W Ie e e eee 


The Caſe and Contracts of People in Drink, if thei 
of Folks Drunkenneſs be ſo great as to drown and 

in Drink. their Senſes 3 for it can never be look d upon to 

be areal. arid deliberate Conſent, ſhould a Man,; 

on a ſudden, with ever ſo much eagerneſs of 

Inclination, run into an Engagement, and let 

drop ſuch Expreſſions of his Agreement to it, 

as would, at à Time when he was in his Witsz 

beiſufficiently Valid; and it would be a piece 

of Impudence to demand the Performance of a 

Promiſe made by a Perſon in that Condition, 

gtpecially if the Diſcharge of it were attended 

with Trouble and Inconvenience. But if knowing 

a Man's Weakneſs this way, one lays out for an 

Qppartunity of making him Drunk, or takes 

the Advantage of his being in "Liquor on 

purpoſe to draw him into a Scrape of this Na- 

ture, one's an arrant Knave and deſerves to be 

laid by the Heels for a Cheat and a Villain: Not 

but that if after the Fumes of the Debauch are 


over, and being put in Mind. of his Promiſe, 


he acknowledges. and confirms it, he ſhall then 
be oblig d to ſtand to it, not on the Account of 
what paſs'd when he was Drunk, (d) but for 
his Ratification when Sober. OM 


EE * 8 8 


—— 
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(4) But for 'Dis Ratifcation He Sober.) "Tis. 2 
general Rule, Thar Agreements which were lubject to 


bs dilannull d upon the W of the Parties, are . 


valid 


(L301) e 
is true indeed, that Faults committed 7 
Drink, are not therefore excuſable; becauſe, 
tho' a Perſon, whilſt the Fit is on him, knows 
not perhaps what he does, yet in as much as 
he by Choice applied himſelf to an Exceſs that 
he knew would caſt a Cloud on his Under- 
Kanding, he is ſuppos'd to have yielded Con- 
ſent to all the Effects of that Diſorder ; and an 
Ackion in it ſelf Sinful can never fure be pre- 
tended to be Innocent from owing its Original 
to ſome other Sin-: But the Caſe is quite diffe- 
rent with reſpe& to voluntary Obligations; for 
fince we are at Liberty to Contract em or not 
to Contract em, we are not bound to avoid 


of having our Conſent render d imperfect and 
invalid. To which we may add, That ſince 
the Property of a Crime or Offence is to do 
Miſchief, and of a * Promiſe to bring 'a Man 
ſome Good not due to him before, and fince to 
be poſitively. hurt or injur'd is more Odious in the 
Eyes of common Juſtice than barely not to ac- 
quire ſome Beneſit, there is much more Reaſon 
why Druntenne ſs ſhould ſet aſide a Promiſe, 
than cancel a Miſdeameanor. 


As for young Perſons, inaſmuch as ſome ar- The Caſe 
rive to a Maturity of Judgment ſooner than of Mi- 
others, tis impoſſible: from the Principles of nors. 


Natural Right, to Eſtabliſh any General Rule 
for exactly fixing the Age that qualifies em for 
contratt ing Obligations; this Point muſt be ſet- 
r e e oe” 22 010k 
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valid afterwards, if, the Incapaity ceaſmg, a Man ratifies 
or approves luch Agreement. Thus, where a Minor 
comes of Age, ratifies or confirms the Contract made 
in his Mipority ; ſuch Contract becomes irrevocable as 
much as if it had been made when at Age. 


all. Occaſions of being ſurprix d into em, or 


(30609 


tied by carefully examining into the Dayly At- 
ions and uſual Behaviour of each particular Party. 
Tho? in moſt Countries the Civil Laws of the 


Place have in ſome meaſure ſupply'd this, by 
preſcribing a preciſe and certain Term, at the 
Expiration of which All in general are deem'd 
at years of Diſcretion : And in many Governments 
"tis wiſely provided that young People can't make 
any Contract without the Approbation of ſome 
Graver Head who is — with the manage 


ment of them and their Affairs, till ſuch time 


as it may very well be preſum'd that the Raſh- 
neſs and Fire of Touth is in a good Degree abated; 
For indeed Folks of that Age, however tolera- 
bly they may underſtand the Buſineſs they are 
about, commonly act with too much Hurry and 
Inconſiderat ion, are too free and eaſie in their Pro- 
miſes, eager and over - conſident in their Hopes, 
proud of being thought Generom and Liberal, 
Ambitious and Haſty in contracting Friendſhips, 
and ſtrangers even to neceſſary Suſpicions. 80 
that hy * be far from a Man of — or 
Honeſty, who prevailing upon the Eafmeſs of a 
Joung Perſon, ſhould be for — Lat 
at his Coſt by drawing him into an Engage- 
ment, the ill Conſequences of which, for want 
of e (e) he either could not foreſee 
or did not Rightly apprebend. 3 N 


1 : * 1 — > 3. 


(e) Fe either could foreſee or did not rightly appre- 
dend. ] If we meet with a creature ſo ſtupid, as, at 
the Age direted by the Law, not to have Wit enough 
to lay himſelf under a valid Obligation, a Man ought 
not to take the Advantage of his Simplicity and to 
Engage him under that colour juſt as he pleaſes ; luch a 


Pretenſion would undoubtedly be unjuſt, and we may [ay - 
upon theſe Occaſions, as we do in abundance of "= 
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Another Circumſtance requiſite- to make a To u 


Conſent\Real and Binding is, II. That 4 Man be Ne ran 
acquainted with every thing which is neceſſary to the I 
Afﬀair he's about : And therefore ANC or Er- wut IL be 
rer utterly invalidates it. Let the follow- acquaint- 
ing Rules adjuſt this Matter. 3 
| | | 1. When e. ; 

— | 2 5 Li 
amn es ider! 11912457 +;-2 ceſſary to 
That we ſhould rather mind the Spirit and Intent of the the Affair 
Lam, than the Letter and Terms the Lexiflato? makes uſe in hand. 
of. But there is another Important Inquiry to examine 
into, whether a Youth, who is engag'd before the Time 
directed by the Laws, is oblig'd in Conſcience to perform 

what he promis'd? For Inſtance, if, having borrow'd 
any Thing before that Time, he is oblig'd ro pay it when 

he comes to a more advanc'd Age ? The Caſuiſts of the 

Church of Rome, without excepring the ſevereſt of em, 

anſwer, That we muſt diſtinguiſh; If this Youth, ſay 

they, has made a good uſe of what he Borrow'd, and if 

in Genetal the Contract is of Service and Advantage to 

him, he is oblig'd to ffand to it: But he is not oblig'd 

to this, if he Kain'd nothing by the Contract, and if, 

for Example, he ſpent What he Borrow'd in Debawchery 

and other Exceſſes. For my part, I am by no means of 

N. Opinion: I can't approve of Gaining by doing an 

ching and getting off from an Innocent Engagement 

by a Crime. I would rather have regard to ſome other 
Circumſtances : I would in the firſt place have it con- 

tider'd, whether he, the Agreement was made with, 

does by the Avoidance of the Contra loſe - ſomething 

that would ortherwite belong to him. For if he loſes 

thr he and all the miſchief that's done him by it is, 


at he does not get lo much as he could wiſh,-I can't 
lieve that a Man is oblig'd to ſtand to what he pro- 
mis'd in that manner, If he loſes any thing, as is utual 
in Caſes of Loan, I would have another Circumſtance 
confider'd; Did he lend it Honeſtiy and without any Bad 
Deſign. Did he. foreſee the It uſe the young Spark 
would make of What he lent him ? If he did fore ſee it, 
and in a Word had any Bad Intention, he deſerves to 
le what he Lent to ſo Ill a Purpoſe, and he may een 
thank, bimſelf for the Loſs. But if he lent it Hone#ly 
and wit hout any Bad Deſign, I can't think; that in — 
N 3 * $30 <4 £ * 1 e 
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Rilles re: . 1: When a Promiſe is grounded am ſomꝭ ſupßos d 
tating 10 Condition (F) without regard to which ] 1 
Eror de never haue made ſuch;Promiſe ; if ſuch Condition 
and Con- be wanting, my Promiſe. is naturally Null and Void. 
tracts. For in this Caſe I did not promiſe Abſolutely but 
fad; Hut! upon 


o * 
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Caſe Payment can be diſpens'd with; and I am per- 
ſwaded that to do ſo, and to take Advantage for that 
Purpoſe of the Indulgence of the Laws, is a piece of 
Baſeneſs, that not only a Nice Conſcience, but any Man 
of Honeſty, in the ſenſe the World puts upon that Word, 
ought to Bluſb at. | | 


(f ) Without regard to which I ſhould never have made 
fuch Promiſe.] The ſuppos'd Condition ſometimes follows 
the Nature uf the Thing it ſeif, as if a Man ſhould 
Promile a'young Woman who pretends het felf a' Maid, 
to Marry her; or if a Father ſhould promile to give his 
Daughter ſuch a Portion: For as toon as ever it appears 
that the Young Woman has had Converſation with ſome 
other Man, the Promile of Marriage becomes void; nor 
is the Promiſe of the Portion any more valid if the 
Match does not go on, tho' neither the Gallant nor the 
Father had ſaid any thing before, of that Cale. But 
lomerimes too the Condition has no manner of Con- 
nexion with the Nature of the thing it ſelf : And — 
tho' we mult ſignify one way or other what it is w 
ſuppoſe, there's no neceſſity for a Formal Explication of 
it. If, for Inſtance, I lay to any Body, I Bade two Co- 
pies of ſuch a Book, I'll give you one of eme This Bs 
enough to excuſe me from making him the Preſent 
when I come to diſcover that I was miſtaken, and find 
in my Study bur one Copy of the Book I promis'd be- 
lieving that I had Duplicates. As theſe are Promiles 
partly Gratuitow and Free, nothing more can be requir'd 

of the Party Promiſing than that he was in the miſtake 
Honeſily aud without any Deſign ro trick the other of 
what he had promis'd him; nor was he oblig'd, before 
he gave his Word, to examine with the utmoſt exact 
ne\s the Reality of what he Iluppoſes. And therefore; 
if 2 Perſon the — _ made in Favour of, 
reckons upon it as upon-a Thing that he can't poſiibly- 
be diſappoigred in, tis his own Fault. 7 
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upon the preſumption of a rieceſſary Condition; 
ch Condition failing, whatever was built 
upon it muſt conſequently come to nothing- 

2. (g) If I am led to a Bargain or Contratt by 
ſome Sia and I find this Miſtake out before 
any: Part of the Agreement is perform'd on either 
ſide, tis but juſt that I ſhuuld have Liberty to re- 
tract; and eſpecially it upon entring into. the 
Engagement, I plainly ſigniſied for what Reaſon 
did it; and provided too that the other Party 
receives no Damage by my going off, or if he 
does, that I am ready to give him /atisfatt ion. 
But if the Error be not diſcover'd till after the 
Articles of Agreement are either neh or in 
18 AT X D tnt part 
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(8g) If T am led to a Bargain or Contra by ſome 
Mſftake.] Provided that the Miſtake relates to ſomething 
Eſſential to the Bargain, that is, to ſomething which 
has a neceſlary Connexion with the Nature of the Affair 
it (elf, or with the Intention of one of the Parties Bar- 
gaining, ſignified at the time of the Eng gemeént, and 
acknowledg'd both by the one and the other, as a Ren- 
fon without which no ſuch Bargain would be made; 
otherwiſe, as the Miſtake has no Influence upon the 
Contract, it no ways renders it void, whether any Fust 
of the Azreement he perform'd on either fide or not. For 

xample, if believing that I have loft my Horle, I buy an- 


othet, which I ſhould not have bought bur for that Rea- 
fon; when I atterwards come to recover my own, 1 can't. 


oblige Him who ſold it me, ro take it again, tho' he 
has neither deliver d the Horſe, not veceiv'd the Money 
-he was to have for it: Unleſs at ſtriking up the Bargain, 
I had expreſly ſtipulated fuck an Article, and not, it 
only by way of Converſation: I had ſaid, That truly I 
ſbould not have bought bis Horſe had I not thought that 
my own was iloft.. So that our Author's, Diſtinction of 


Part or no Part of tbe Agreement being perform'd on either 


fide, is altogether Groundlets, fince a Bargain is always 


void when ſomething Eſſent ial is wanting; as tis always 


valid, w. 


che M:ftake that led us into it relates o 
nothing | 


ential to the Contract. 


N (306) | 
part executed, then the Party miſtaken cannot 
demand 4 Releaſement any farther than as the 
_ ſhall out of Civility be willing to allow 

3. If the Miſtake happens to be about the Thing 
which is 1 ubject of the Contract, ſuch Contratt is 


Null, not ſo much upon account of the Miſtake as 
becauſe the Terms of the Agreement are not com- 
plied with. For ſince in every Bargain the Thing 
and all its Qualities, ought to be clearly known, 
where ſuch a knowledge is wanting, one cannot 
be ſuppos d to have yielded a Full and Real Con- 
ſent. And therefore upon the Diſcovery of any 
De ect, the Perſon who finds himſelf likely to 
be a Sufferer, may either (h) throw up his Bar- 
gain, or oblige the other to make the Thing as 
it ſbould be, or even to pay Damages if there was 
any Deceit, or indeed any Fault on his ide. hs 
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C3) Throw up bus Bugain.] The Batgain is void 
when the Party 2 lden Bod . Thing he is 2 
io, Principally in view. But if he had not fuch{Thing 
Princpally in view, tho? he would rather have it what 
he took it for; the Bargain ſtands Good: He has only a 
Right to demand n Anends for the Defect he was not 
awaie of. For Inſtance, if after I have bought a Houle 
I underſtand that lomebody elſe is entitl'd to the Rent of 
it, or do a Lodging in ſome of the Apartments, this is 
enough for me to throw up my Bargam; becauſe who- 
ever i for purchafing the Property of an Houle, uſt. 
ally means to enjoy all the Apartments and all the De- 
pendencies ot ſuch Houſe. But the Dilcovery of tome 
S&1vice another has a Claim to, eſpecially of à Service 
yer little [nconvewent, may frequently not Yer. alide 
the Contract, but only impower a Man to demand an 

Abatement en the Price, when nothing was ſpoken that 
gave ihe Seller ro underſtand that the Purchaier ſup- 

d his Houſe exempt from ll Service. For tho*, my 

eighbour, for Example, is allow'd a Paſlages pre. 
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But when a Man's (5) trick'd into an En- Ruler ve. 


gement; then the Matter ſtands thus: . A ing to 
2 X 2 | 1. „Dei 
; * 4) and 
| 2 Roguery 
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Ground, I my ſelf have no leſs the uſe of ſuch Paſſige, 


Aud there fore it may eaſily be prefum'd, that I ſhotiid 


however have bought the Houte, tho? I had been in- 
form'd of this Right of Paſſage, and ſhould only on that 
Account have abated ſomething of the Prite, I agreed 
with the Seller for : Bur now, in all Caſes relating to 
this Third Rule, tis tuppos'd that there's nothing of 
Anavery on the Part of any of the Conttacters; for if 
here's any Thing of Trick and Koguiſone/s on ei het 
ide, it muſt be judg'd of by the Rules of the following 
Paragraph. Now tometimes bozb the Contracters are 
honeſtly in a Miſtake, and ſometimes but one of em. 
The firſt Caſe happens, when the Thing that's the Sub- 
ject of the Bargain is ſuch, that neither the one nor 
the other of the Contracters can very well know the 
Quality or Value of it; as if a Perſon, who does nor 
underſtand Jewels, ſhould ſell another, no more ſkllful 


that Way than himſelf, falſe Pearls for right ones, or 


on the contrary, right Pearls for falſe ones; or if an 
Ignorant Perſon ſhould fell another, not a Jor more Le ir 
ned, ſome | fine Manuſcript, or ſome very choice Book. 
Bur it may poſlibly be, that only one of the Contracters 
is miſtaken, without any Trick for all that in the other 
Party. This rakes Place, when the Thing treated abour, 
is ſigniſted bur in an uncertain and indefinite manner 3 
for Example, if a Man ſays, bow mich will you have 
for That there ? And the Thing is beſides of that kind 
of Commodities the Price of which extremely varies; 
ud has a great many very diſproportionate Degrees: 
or if, for Inſtance, it was a Pewter Biſon taken for a 
Silver one; the prodigious Difference in the fix d Value 
of thoſe two Metals would neceſſarily ſuppoſe fome 
Nuavery in one or other of the Contrafters, | 
(i) Trick'd into an Engagement.] There ate wo Sorts 
of Tricking ; there's a poſitive Fraud, which conſiſts in 
doing, either one ſelf, or by the means of ſome Body 
elſe, lomething that makes the Perſon promiſing or bars 
gaining believe, what in Reality there's nothing of. Fot 
— if a Man gives a falſe Diamond for a true one; 
or if, without ſaying any thing at all, a Man by 4 


falfe 


gains. 


. 
I. Fa Third Perſon was Author of the Knavery, 
without any Colluſion between him and the Party 
bargain d with, ( the Agreement holds good; but 


we may recover of the Cheat whatever we loſe 


by his Contrivance. | 
II. Fit be by the Roguery of the Party himſelf 


I am treating with, that I am determin'd to pro- 


miſe or covenant ſo and ſo, I am in this Caſe 
under no manner of Obligation. 1 
III. If a Han bas voluntarily, and upon 4 full 
Deliberation, ſtruck up a Bargain, but happens after- 
wards to diſcover the Fraud in the very Affair it 
ſelf, as ſuppoſe, in the Thing agreed for, or it's 
Value; the Bargain ſhall be ſo far void, as. that it 
| ſhall he at the Pleaſure of him who is deceiv d, 
either to reverſe the whole Buſineſs (I) or to 
demand Satisfaction for his Damage. © * ls 


Iz. 
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falle Light or ſome orher artful Method, makes a Com- 
modity look quite of another Colour, or quite of an- 
other Quality than it really is of. But there's alſo a 
Negative Fraud, which we are guilty of, when we con- 
ceal or counterfeit ſome Eſſential Things, and then whe» 
ther we had before a Deſigu to Cheat, or whether we 
only take Advantage of the Miſtake we fee the other 
Party 1s in; as for Example, if we perceive that the 
Buyer takes falſe Pearls for right ones, and we don't 
acquaint him with his Milſtake.: -. G 

() The Agreement holds good.] Provided: that the 
Motive, which by the Third Perlon's Knavery indus 


ced us to promile or bargain, has no neceſfary Connex 


ion with the Grounds th mlelves of the Engagement. 
For if any body, for Injtance, having made me believe 
that all my Hotties were dead, I buy others, with this 
exprels Clauſe, that Ido it only upon a Suppoſition, 
that the News he told me is true: The Moment 1 
diſcover it to be falle, the Contract is void; but the 
Seller may come upon him who deceiv'd me. 

(1 ) Or zo demand Sat i faction for his Damage] But if 
the Deceiver be himlelf deceiv' d; if believing, for In- 


ſtance, 
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IV. A Matter not Eflential to the Agreement, 
or not expreſly conſider d in it, does not prejudice. 
the Validity. of a Contract, which in all other Reſpetts 

is Regular and in Form; tho” perhaps one of the 

Parties might have an Eye to. ſome ſuch thing 

all the while he was bargaining; or the Opi- 

nion he had of the Affair might be what the 

other (m) cunninsly kept him up in, till the 


Buſineſs Was perfectly concluded and over. | 


Laſtly, To give a real and binding Conſent, That, the 
a Man muſt III. a& with entire Freedom and Conſent: 
Choice, and conſequently not be any ways frighted EE id, 


into an Engagement. mf 
4 wn. 3 N 9 X k N fl Act + 
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ſtance, to ſell a Briſto! Stone for a real Diamond, or a Choice. 
Box of poli/Þ'd Steel for a Silver one, he has given by 


Miſtake a Diamond of greater Value, or a Box of ner 


Silver, than the Buyer expected to have; the Buyer is 
no ways obli 'd to-rerury, the Diamond or the Box up- 
n receiving bis Money à ein, ner to pay this Rogue 
of 'a Dealer the Overplus of the firſt Value, ſince he 
very well deſerves to ſuffer the Lots he met with con- 
zrary to his Intentions, at a Time. when he was con- 
triving an. unjuſt Gain at another's Expence. 
_ (m) Cunningly kept him ut in, till the Bulineſs was 
perfectly concluded und over.) For Example, if any body, 
ho is courting, imagines his Millrels:to be Rich, or 
of Quality, tho!.her Relations leave him ar fupport him 
in that Mittake, the Contract of Marriage is no leſs good 
and valid, as long as there's no Claule which ſuppoſes, 
chat the Spark would not engage himlelf at all, bur 
upon her being of Quality and a Fortune, For with- 
out ſuch a Clauſe, the Circunitagce of Aich or Noble is 
no mote Effential to the Fromiſe of Marriage, than the 
Lady's Beauty. And the lame is to be laid of the Cale 
reported by. Cicero (de Off. I. III. c. xiv.) .Luppoling 
that Pythizs did not expreily tell Canize, that there were 
always People;tiſhing ne :r his Country Sear, and that 
upon their. being there that Day by Accident, Cauius 
magin d, Without informing himlelf farther, that all 


* 


This was ulual. 
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1 
ether Now there are Two Sorts of Feart; the one 
25 ©; founded on the general vicious Diſpoſition in the 
1 Perſon we are tranſacting with, or elſe on ſome 
being lain and actual Tokens of his NI-will to us 
cheited in particular, which makes us very juſtly ap- 
invali- prehend that he has a Deſign to cheat us: 
_ an The other conſiſting in a vehement Terror of the 
ne, Mind causd by the threatning of ſome grie- 
vous Miſchief, unleſs we forthwith engage our 

ſelves ſo and ſo- 5 


As to the firſt Sort of Fear (which indeed 


is more properly a Suſpicion) we are to obſerve, 


Rules in I. That whoever truſts to the Promiſes or Cun- 

ih Caſe. tracts of a Perſon, (n) who is notorious for breaking 

| | his Word and violating the moſt ſacred Engage- 

ments, acts, tis true, with prodigious Imprudence, 

"wy this Reaſon alone will not 1et the Agreement 

Alide. 

II. When alt is concluded and done, and no new. 

Indications appear of any Knaviſh Deſign, we are 

not to recede from an Engagement under. the Pre- 

tence of ſome Faults, which we knew well enough, 

before we enter'd into it. For that Reaſon, 

which could not prevent the making of the 
Bargain, cannot excuſe our not fullfilling it. 

III Where, after the Bargain is made, it plainly 

appe ars, that the other Perſon intends to banter me, 


and 
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(in) Who us notoriow for brecking his Word.| Such are 
your Pirates, High-way-men, Whores, Atheiſts, & c. For, 
Whatever bad Opinion a Man has of tuch Sort of People, 
whenever he treats ſeriouſly and truly with em, he ex- 
8 in this Reſpect ſome Confidence in their Fide- 
Tity, he ſo far acts with 'em as with Perſons of Ho- 
nour and Probity, and renounces the Right their Sen- 
tmems and Manner of Living might'otherwile give 
bun again 'em wn agen 


„ 888 
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RES. 
and elude his Part of the 
I have diſt 


eement 44 ſoon as 
mine; in this Caſe no body can 
oblige me 3 til I am aſſur d of a Perfor- 
mance on that Side. N 
As to the other Sort of Fear, we may lay Det ber 


down the following Rules. - Fear 
0 Nis 7 LEES 1 of a | 
L If lam engag'd to Man (o) for ſecuring, me earned 


from a Miſchief threatn'd by a Third Perſon, when i validates 
was neither by his Inſtigation nor with his Con- an Eu 
federacy that I was put into that Fright, I am un- gagement ? 
doubtealy bound to perform what I in this Caſe pro- 

mis d him. For there's nothing on his Part that Rules 70 
can render him incapable of claiming a Right be ob. 
to the Diſcharge of ſuch an Agreement; fo farſ i in 
from that, that independent ot any Contract“ bu Caſe. 
to that Purpoſe, he might very well challenge 

our Gratitude and Acknowledgment, for ha- 


ving either prevented or warded off the Dan- 


ger we apprehended. 


II. Al ſuch Covenants, as are made, (y) out 
of Dread or Reſpet of Lawful Authority, 
. X 4 FL (q) or 
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Co) For ſecuring me from a Miſchief threatu d by a 
Third Perſon.) As for initance, if being fallen into the 
Hands of Pirates or High-way-men, a Man ſhould bor- 
tow Money 10 free himſelf from them Sc. Or if we 
promiſe a Perſon ſo much for gu ring, us in Time of 
War, or upon ſome dangerous Road, c. 1 01 
-+*(p) Out of Dread or Reſpect of Liwful Authority:] As 


when a Prince commands his Subjects, for good Reaſons 
drawn from a publick Advantage, to buy or ſell ſome 


certain Things, or to make ſome other Sort of Con- 


tract. Or even when, wichout uſing his Authority and 
the compulſive Power he is Maſter of, he hereby ſigni- 
Hes that we ſhall incur his Diſpleaſure, unlels we do 
or do not, ſo and lo. | 5-41 l 


| ( 
(4) or thro' Deference to 4 Perſon we are er. 
treamly oblig d to, ſtand firm and good. 
III. But thoſe Engagements to which. we are fore 
ced by the unjuſt Violence of the Party. they are 
made to, are altogether null and void. For here 
the Injuſtice that the Perſon's guilty of in put - 
ting me into that Bodily Fear, diſqualifies Lim 
for any Claim upon me on the Account of 
ſuch Action as was the Reſult of that Fear. 
Beſides, ſince every Man is bound to repair 
what Wrong he does, the Neceſſity of ſuch 
Reparation takes off all Obligation in the Party 
injur d; (r) becauſe ſhould he offer to give 
what in the Agreement he promis'd, he ought 
in common Juſtice to have it inſtantly reſtor d. 
Conſent But we are farther to obſerve, that not 
on one only in Contracts, but in Promiſes too, the Con- 
oy 9075 ſent muſt be Reciprocal, that is, both the Per- 
dation Jon who makes the Promiſe, and He tis made 
withous to, muſt agree about the Matter: For if the 
zbe Ac- other Party does not conſent, or refuſes to ac- 
cepranee cept what is offer'd him, the Thing promis'd 
„cle ſtill remains in the Promiſer's Power. For he 


Yrocal i « 3h 
8 who Pr offers any Thing of his own to another, 
of the | does 


other. — s w * — Jn * — ——— ——̃ ̃ — — ; * 
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) Or thro” Deference to a Perſon we are extreamly 
obli;?d to.] For initance, when a Son or a Daughter 
marries againſt an Inclination, to pleaſe a Father and 
Mother, who in Strictneſs had no Right to force em 
TO It. . #79 2 p 

/(r ) Becauſe ſhould be offer to give what in the , 

reement be promis'd, he ought in common Juſtice to have 

1 inſtantly reſtor d.] This Device of a Pightto Reſtitution 

is no ways neceſſary at all. The Want of Freedom in the 
Pairy promiſing, and the Incapacity the Party who made 

him promite 3s in of gaining any Right by ſuch an 

Engagement, ate enough invancibly to prove the Nut 


* . 
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*. does neither intend to force it upon him a- | 


\ ainſt his Inclinations, nor quite to abandon 
Ore is own Title to it on the Score of ſuch Re- 
are fuſal. And, therefore if the Perſon, I was = 
ere willing to have engag d my ſelf to, does not 
ut⸗ think fit to accept of my Offers, I loſe no- 
im thing of my Property in what he ' refuſes. 
of Indeed, where a Promiſe is made in Conſe- 
ar. quence. of the Party's requeſting it of us, his 
air Willingneſs to accept it, of which that Requeſt- | 
ch was a Token, ſhall be deem'd to continue as Iong i | 
Ty as it has not been expreſly revok' d; fo that | 
ve in this Caſe the Thing is ſuppos d, without 
he any farther Declaration, to be accepted before- 
d. hand; provided ſtill that what is offer'd ex- 
ot actly anſwers the former Demand; for if it 
ms does not, his expreſs Acceptance muſt be had, 
- becauſe it may often be of no Service to me 
de at all, unleſs I can get as much as I askd 
12 3 8 | 
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F 
Of the Matter of Promiſes and Contracts. 


E are in the next Place to enquire into 
- the Matter or Subject of Promiſes and 
Contracts, that is, to what Things our Mord or 
our Bargain can bind us. oh 
One's ob- Tis Jon in general neceffary, That what one 


mx % engages for, is not above his Abilities nor probi- 
but wha; bited by any Law ; for if it be, the Agreement 


1 poſſible. is either Fooliſh or Criminal. | 10 
Promiſes Hence it follows, That no Body can oblige him. 

about im- ſelf to what it is (4) impoſſible for him to do: 
Hansen But if it be a Thing which was thought to be 


— 
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* 
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(a) Impoſſible for him to do.] There's an abſolute Im. 
poftibility, which is ſuch at all Times and with regard to 
all Mankind, ſo that no body is deem'd to engage him- 
ſelf in good earneſt to Things impoſſible in this Man- 
ner; to Drink up the Sea, for initance, 30 Fly, to touch 
the Skies with his Hand. We muſt however oblerye, 
that ſome People may eafily believe Things poſlible, 
which there's all the room imaginable to look upon as 
Impoſlible ; tho? the Impoſlibility of em is not diſco- 
ver'd but by Reaſons not within the Capacity of all 
the World. Such, for Example, is the Philoſopbers 
Stone, that ſo many Folks have ſo long been learching 
for in vain, If a Man, poſleſs'd with a Paſſion for 
Experiments and full of Chimerical Hopes, promiſes any 
Body, who knows nothing in Natural Philoſophy nor in 

* Chimiſtry, to teach him the Tranſmutation of Metals, 
and by this means makes him ipend his Eſtate, or does 
him Damage ſome other way, 1 dont't doubt but that 
he is bound to repair it: For, however perlwaded 
himlelf may be of the poſſiblity of the Grand Under= 


taking, he would eaſily be undeceiv*d, did he but bs . 
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| ny). 
poſſible, and which was indeed at the Time of 
the Engagement really ſo, and yet afterwards 
by ſome wnforeſeen Accident, and without any 
Fault of the Perſon ſo engagings becomes altoge- 
ther impoſſible ; in this Caſe, provided there is 
nothing yet done in it on either fide, the Con- 
traft is void. But if one of the Parties has al- 
ready perform'd ſomewhat towards it, the 
other (b) muſt return him what he has ad - 
vanced, or pay him the Value of it. If this 
cannot be, he is at leaſt to uſe his beſt Endea · 
vours, that the Man be one way or other no 
Loſer by him; for in every Contract, the firſt 
Thing one propoſes is, What was' expreſly a- 
greed for, and where this can't be obtam'd, 
are ks ſomething 


” 
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ploy his own Judgment in the Conſideration; and it is 
altogether inexcuſeable to abuſe the Simplicity of a 
Perſon, who has not Wit and Knowledge enough to be 
r the Illuſion. But the Inpoſſibility in the 
a.ter of Engagements is uſually ſo, only with rela- 
tion to certain Perſons, or thro? the Effect of certain 
particular Accidents, Where Promiſes are Ie? 
tous, tis tufficient that we really believ'd: the Thing 
poſſible, and that we are not by Choice and Deſgu, our 
of a Condition of performing it. As for Agreements in 
which both Parties have an Intereſt, if the Thing was 
already impoſſible, even at the Time ot the Bargain, 
without one's knowing it, and without having any 


Grounds: to ſuſpect it; if, for Inſtance, a Country- 


Houle a Man has hir'd proves to have been Burnt Then, 
he is under no O5ligation and the Agreement is Void. 


() Muft return bim what he has advanced, or pay bim 
the value of it.] For Example, I have promis d a Man 
my Horſe in return for ſome other Thing he has given 
mez if this Horſe happens to Die, I muſt give him. 
another of the lame Quality, ox at leaſt the Value in 


Money. 


The Caſe. Theſe Principles well applied, might deter: 
of Infol- mine moiſt of the Doubts relating to the Ca ſe 


Whether And here it may not be improper to examine 
ene's oh. a little into that knotty Queſtion, Whether any 
4% 19 one cal be bound to fuſtain Evils which are above 


of num Wounds or other Corporal Pains are preſented, 
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fomething equivalent muſt. do, but; whateyer 
happens, one expects to be indemnified at leaſt. 
But where a Man ſhall deſignedly, or by ſome 
yery great Neglect of his own, put himſelf out 
of a Capacity of diſcharging. his part of the 
Agreement, he is not only. bound to do all he 
can to free himſelf from this Inability, but he 
gught alſo to have ſome Puniſhment inflicted on 
him, by way of Supplement and Amends, for an 
Incapacity of his on procurin g. 4 


— - 


of Inſolvent Debtors... Where a Man falls into 
ſuch a Condition hy meer Misfortune, he is in- 
deed oblig'd to endeavour what he can to ſa- 
tisfy his Creditors; and on the other hand, 
Justice and Humanity engage us to allow him 
Time to look about him, and to put his Affairs 
in a poſture of Payment; for to ſeize immedi- 
ately on all he has got, and to ſend. him and 
his Family: a Beogine, would be barbarouſly 
Wicked: As for thoſe who turn Bankrupr out 
of Knavery, or are ruin'd by their own Fault 
and. Extravagance, they may very . juſtly be 
puniſb d for it, and there's no Hardſhip done 
em, if in this Caſe their Bodies ſuffer for the 
Defetts of their Purſe. & BIR 
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and who have not Reſolution enough to ſupport them- 

ſelves under em, are not bound to bear em at all. 

Upon which we may Remark, that to er 
1 | | pc Dea 
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Death without Relu#ance, is not a Thing abſo- 
lutely beyond Human Strength; and therefore 
if God Commands us to lay down our Lives ra- 
ther than commit ſuch and ſuch an Action, we 
are, no doubt of it, indiſpenſably obliged to do 
ſo: But thus much we are willing to acknow- 
ledge; That ſince ſuch a Degree of Conſtancy 
is beyond the Courage of the Generality of Men, 
tis ſcarce to be preſum'd that any Ae 725 


voluntarily bind himſelf in ſo rigorous a Man- 1 ** 
ner; Human Contr ats as well as Human Law. 
being always to be made with an Eye and Re: X ff 9 


gard to Human Weakneſs.” _ 
Let this Conſideration Acht not to be Atv The Caſe 
1⁰ far, as to prejudice the Authority of Ati of Sol- 
litary Diſcipline; as if 'a® Soldier in Imminent diers com- 
Danger might deſert his Poſt, upon Pretence of 28 ge 
his not being obliged to undergo Death, becauſe where, 
tis a Circumſtance impoſſible for him to ſubmit hey 
toi For we deny that it is a Thing above _ 
the Fortirude'of Mankind, eſpecially of People % muff 
inur d to Arms, to expoſeſcheir Lives when chey 7 pe- 
have the Power of defending themfelves to cif. 
the laſt Extremity. And both the Pre ſerva- 
tion of Goveruments and the Practice of all Na- 
tions equally concur in the Proof, that, when- 
ever there is Occaſion, a Game may law - 
fully enjoin his Soldiers to maintain their 
Ground, even tho' there is all the Likel: yliood 
in che World of their periſbing upon hd or 5 
and if any one quits his Poſt; 223 as Taw lly 
put him to Death for his Cowardice! For in 
deed: whoever liſt. himſelf, does by that Act 
tacitly > renounce” all Claim to the” Excuſe of 
Natural Fearfulneſs, and is bound not only to 
enter the Field, but likewiſe not to leave it 


without his Commander Order: Nor is there 
707 W in that martial Pnniſhiment of 
| killing 


„ 
killing 4 Man for declining to be kill d; fines tis 
much worſe to die baſely by the Hands of an 
Executioner, than to fall with Honour under 
the Sword of ſome brave Enemy. And tho a 
Perſon were of ſo daſtardly a Conſtitution, as 
to ſhrink at thoſe Dangers which other Folks 
would make little or nothing of, his peculiar 


Unmanlineſs would by no means nr him 
from ſuch an Obligation. 


* 145 


1 the Queſtion introduces the ſtating of the Caſe 
Evil, fa relating to the Choice of the leser er Evil: The 


ſome Reſtrictions. For *tis properly ſpeaking, 
only in two unproſit able or hurt ful Evils, con- 
ſider'd as ſuch, that it looks lhe a Kind of 
Gain to ſuffer only a Part of an inevitable Loſs 
or Damage. But this Rule muſt by no means 
be extended to a Compariſon between -two 
moral Evils, or between two Exils, the ane 
a Sin, the other a Misfortune. For where both 
the Evils are Criminal, we are to chuſe nei- 
ther. But it ſometimes happens that we can+ 
not at one and the ſame Time diſcharge tws 
affirmative Duties, and then the Omiſſion of one 
of em, which would otherwiſe be a Sin, be- 
comes Lamful, and is therefore as the leſſer 
Evil to be choſen; or rather, the inter fering 
of a leſ⸗ important Buty w with another more noble 
Precept ſhews, that where Circumſtances are 
in other Reſpects equal, the Omiſſion of 4 leſs 
ronſiderable Duty is no Crime. For in all in- 
ferior and ſubordinate Laws you have this ta- 
cit Exception, ſo far a they can be comply d 
with, without intrenching on Engagements of 4 
bigher Nature: Thus, not to obey God, and not 
to obey the civil Magiſtrate, if taken aſunder, 
are each a Sin; and yet if n 
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Another Argument on the Negative Side of 


ted. Rule of which Choice muſt be underſtood with 


een see 
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cannot be anſwer'd at once, as ſappoſing the 


Madiſtrate to command ſomething contrary to 


the Laws of God, here Diſobedience' to human 
Authority "SHO! 


would be no Crime. 5 

And in ſome Caſes even to avoid a Mis- 
fortune or a Damage, if it be a very prejudicial 
one, or ſuch as would extreamly affect us, we 
might venture on the bare Execution of another 
Man's Sin, or might, as a meer Inſtrument only, 
concury in it. But the Matter is quite other- 
wiſe, when we muſt either ſufter ſuch an 
Evil, or commit our ſelves a real Sin : For we 
had much better forego an Advantage or ſu- 
Rain a Loſs, than act againſt our Duty; how 
poſitively ſoever a Judgment ſway d by Paſſion 
may be for concluding the Sin to be the leſſer 
Evil. 3 0 

Tis farther evident, that (c) ns budy 


can 2 
be oblig'd to what is unlawful. Every Engage- Vene no 
ment receives its Force from the Ability of? 


bliga- 


tion to 


the Party en aged, and can never reach be un- 
yond that bility. Now the Law, by for- lawful, 


bidding 


. 
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(e No Body can be obig?d to what is unlawful} 
"This Matter of the Validity of unlawful Agreements 
does not feem to me to have been handled yet fo ex- 
"atty as it ought 3; to offer therefore Principles upon 


this important Subject, rhe following Diitinctions are, 


in my Judgment, to be made, and the following Rules 
laid down. I. Every. Ad that's accompanied with ſome 
"Thing ' contrary to the Rules of Virtue, i not for that 
Reaſon alone invalid; or, they are only Things in them- 
felves wnlawful, either by their own Nature, or becauſe 


F diſannullim a Contract veſted in other Reſpect: with 
Proper Qualities. If in a Bargain, about 3 al- 
1 d and innocent, it appears that one or other of rhe 


Parties offends in Regard to the Mozive or the Conſe 


"_ieencex of the Action, or to ſome other outward 


Z a Prohibition from the Civil Law, that bave a Power 


TY ec nt_——_ _——_ — 


ing down the following Rules. I. 
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e (63200) 2 IR 
22 Action, takes away all Mot at -Power 
of undertaking it, and conſequently diſables a 
Man from entring on any Obligation on that 
Account: For it would be a ſtrange Contra- 
| | diction, 
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Accidental Circumſtance; this alone does not hinder 
the Engagement from ſtanding good: For inſtance, a 
Gift or a Grant made either thro? an inconſidetate Ea- 
ſinels of Temper that Way, or without Choice and 
Diſcretion, or to Perſons unworthy and who abuſe it 
upon their Vices, or out of Hatred to ſome Body who 
expected to have it himſelf or to whom it muſt 
have come to by Inheritance ; ſuch a Gift or Grant, 


I ſay, is no leſs good, tho? the Views and Diſpoſitions 


of the Donor were bad. A Vintner Who every ——4 
40 


draws Wine for People he knows are Drimkards,' 


no Doubt of it do ill, as well as rhole he gives the 


Opportunity of being drunk to: But he has however 


10 leſs a Right to make em pay for the Wine 
ave drank, nor are they leſs oblig'd to pay him. 
Folks, who play high, do ſeveral Ways violate the 


Law of Nature; but it by no means follows from 


hence that he, who has fairly won the Game, does not 
come lawfully by what he gets, and can't demand what 


is his Due upon that Score. If the Vice or Fault of 


the Perſon engag d, were always to imply 'a Defſec in 
the Thing it ſelf that the Engagement is about, ng Body 
could depend on the moſt ſolemn Promiſes and Con- 


veyances: We ſhould for ever be in Feats that the 


Promiſer would go off from his Word, and the Pros 


| 14 call back his Goods, under the Pretence of 


omething amiſs on the Part of one or other of the 


Contractors, with Relation to certain Circumſtances 


that have no Connexion at all with the Grounds of 
the Bargain. This would deſtroy that Confidence,” Which 


is the Foundation of the Commerce of Life, and of 
all the Affairs that are tranſa&ted among Men. II. 


We mutt diſtinguiſh here between what is contrary 
to Natural Right, and what is only mnlawful, becauſe 
ſome Civil Law forbids it. E Agreements 
about the firſt Sort of Things' unlawful, I am for lays 
ter being en- 
ys 
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1 Ao 
dition" to ſuppoſe chat an Obligation which 


Hevives' its Virtue from the Lui, thould' put us 
under a Neceſſity of doing what the Faws abſo- 
lately prohibit. And therefore he who pro. 
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$ag'd"'to ſomet bing bad in it ſelf, a Min u not willing 
2% Fand to it ; the Perſon be # engag'd to, clin't force 
him, nor can be reaſonably tomplain of him for not keeps 
755 bis" Word, whether he has #ertio'd or not receiv'd any 

ing upon that Score. The Reaſon of this is, not 


only becauſe, as our Author ſays very well, the Law, 


by forbidding an Action, takes away all- moral Power of 
undertaking it, and conſequently difables a Man from 
2 on any Obligation upon that Account; but allo 
becaule Whenever we engage our ſelves in Prejudice to 
out Duty, there's Room to imagine that one does not 
content with full and entire Freedom ; eſpeciilly if it 
be ſ6me 'enormow Crime, as ſuppole, one ſhould pro- 
mile © to Haſpbeme, or commit Satrilege, or Perjury, or 
Murder, &. When therefore we come to repent of a 
criminal Engagement, tis no longet a bare Peſumpt ion, 


tho* that were ſufficient 35 tis an infallible Token, that 


we did not think very well upon what we were doi 


in promiſing ſucn Things; and he we promis'd 'em to, 
ought for this Reaſon alene to diſcharge us, were he 
not oblig'd to it beſides by the very "Principle tha 
Induces us to tefuſe our Complyancęe. If nothing wa 


veceiv'd of him upon this Account; © heloſes nothing, 


tho' he deſervd to loſe a great deal. If he parted 
with” any Thing, as it was only under a Condition, 
and under a Condition that's deem'd morally impoſſible ; 
we muſt” return him wat be would not have dif- 
pollefPd himſelf of abfolutely in our Favour ; and o 
much the father becaiife we could not detain it with - 
out giving che World Room to believe, that we do not 
really repent and that we add to the Crime of ha- 
ving promis u, That of doing it on Purpole to make 
a Penny by bubbling a Man and trieking him of his 
Money. Keffirurion is here more efpecially of indiſpen- 
fable” Neceſlity, When he who gave the Premium: be 
Lev d he did well in ſtaking it upon xhe all” Bottom ; 48, 
Suppole, 2 Perfon blinded with falſe Zeal ſkoald'4nake 
& Man promiſe to change his Rel ion, againit the * 
0 
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of his Conſcience. "II. "Tf the Party we egg d to com- 
mit 4 Crime, has afually done it, we are not oblig'd t 
pay bim what we promis d. For this would be to fear 
the Crime, and by this means to induce not only him 
who has already violated the Law, but others too, 
hereafter to violate it upon a like Motive, On the 
other Hand, he we have promis d, might and ought 0 
know that he reckon'd upon a Thing Which 50 body 
is deem'd to engage himſelf to with mature Deliberas 


tion; and if he certainly deſign'd to have the Wages 


of his Crime, he was very fooliſh to truſt to a bare 
Promiſe. The only reaſonable Grounds for Hope in the 
Performance of a Promile,, is. the Honeſty, of the Tze. 
'miſer ; and can we then depend upon the Honelty of a 
Man, who requires Things repugnant to Honeſty #' How» 


ever punctual we have known bim to have been here» . 


tofore in keeping his Engagements, the Moment he 
lollicits us to commit an ill Thing, have we not all 


the Room in the World to believe, that. he'll no more 


make a Scruple of breaking his Word, than of 57 ing 
what he propoſes by 1 it? We undoubredly fir 

ainſt Charity in pertwading a Man to do all by a 
| Prof of Reward; but fince twas his. Bufineſs to 


reject the Propoſal, and *twas likewiſe, what he was 


gndiſpenfably oblig'd to, he can't demand the Perforr 
mance of our Promiſe under the Pretence that we do 
him an Injury, and that we diſappoint, him of his 
Expectation ; tho“ if he were xeſolv'd to have Satisfa- 
ction as of an Injury done him, we ſhould have no 
Grounds for Complaint, As we ought to repent. for 
having tempted him with too much Succeſs, he-ought 
allo io pretume thay we promis d. him unnariy, and 
that Pon had tranſported us, III But when we have 
actually given ſomet bing apo the Occaſon on the, Bro- 
Hes of a Crime, we can dentand nothing back ug ain fi. 
the" Perſon, who. receiv'd it., For, Then the Malehiet is 


done and ayer ; there's no longer any Remedy for it 
1 


nor ate we any more to blame for leaving What 
* . a 1 ; < — 1 " 
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our Power, to take avay. As lotig as « there's 
_ * Promiſe, the Intention of trans tring the 
hing pt promis'd on ſuch an Account, 'oughr” hot ro be 

eem'd. full and "te? We promiſe mtieß more eaſil 

| | n we have preini od in 'Protpe 
f ſomething ante N $ Roo, till a f- mance 
ollows, to pr that we ſhould recede from this 
ſh Engagernefit: "Bur the Infant that we deliver the 
bing agreed for, we abfolurely diveſt our lelves of 
ar Right of Property, and be” tis N d to, 
the Tame Time acquire it, by 4 diſhoneſt Title 157 
ed, but one not any ways unjirft with Regard to us, 


And which no leſs denotes the detetmin'd Will of the 


hk than if the Aﬀair had been honeſt or in- 
alla of an Alienation conſider d in 
det not at all depend on the Nature of the 
88 3 wy A. Ting for ; wherher the 
ble or not, We are no leſs M 
1 EN no lels ind Capacity or a 
we phe; all that's in it js, that we 
+ ie oh ule of 4 5720 we don't give it in 
815 of ſomething ahh ot at leaſt indifferent. Ik t 
Transfertiog of 4 1 were twll, 1 this Realon 
ne that there's formerhitg diſboneſt in the Sub 252 
he transfers f, one might 65 find a Thouf' 
Pretences to eltide the molt Eawful” Conratts. A 
Man, for Er o has borrow'd Mbrcy at a 
might tw pretend x0 excuſe 
| Ko Intexeſt, or might demann 
has a paid, back % 8 under . Pri 
52 wn l as ſole Fe s. improperly a, 


That lending at 'Titeteſt is abloturely Sinrtaty to na- 
Nen Right And fy re to remove all Chim to 
What bo has a&uzs rted Wich, on the Account of 


Tomerbing il i 57 * | Nature, tis ſufficient that the 
enden was, made, as. near as could be according 
IS rhe. Rules honeſt and innocent Contract; 3 1 we 
ore. no HNaud nor Violence on the Part of 


rebel 976% 4 nd that the Price of the ge 
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What regards Things bad in tbemſelves and contrat 
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Law of, NatifigfGmimands us not th do a Nay 
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was not exorbitant. Not that a Man can in Conſcience 


detain the Wages of a Crime,;. but the Obligation, | 
Reſtitution is in this Caſe ſuch, that it does not give 
the Perlon Who has paid a Man fer committing 
Crime any Right, properly fo call'd, of demandi 
Reſtirution ; becauſe neither the one nor the othe 
the repairing of Damages, and becauſe they have beſid 
both of cm equally renounced at Dy Tourney 
tring into an unlawful Engagement. Thus mus 


are worthy of the Preze#ion of the Law that 1995 


175 
to 


to the unalterable Rules of natural Right. And "twi 
be no difficult Matter after this to determine upon 
the Validity of Agreements t hat are not unlawful, but 
becauſe they are about ſomething which the Civil Laws 
forbid. Where we muſt diſtinguiſn whether tis a Fo+ 
reigner or a Fellow Subject, that we treat with. IL. I 
it be a Foreigner that we treat with, relating to ſome- 
thing forbidden in gur Country, 51 Foreigner either 
Ene the Prohibitious or be knows em not. If he Know 
'em, he either lought the Agreement, ot he ſought 1 

not. F be Pas hz the Agreement, we are not oblig'd 
either to put the Thing in Execution, on ta indemnajie 
-bim for what Be agony, that means loſe? Ve are only 
to return him, what he has already given. The Realon 
of it is, becauſe in this, Caſe he might and ought t 


ſuppoſe that we were unwarily engag d, and that we 


were tempied by the adyantagious Promiſes he ma 
us. Beſides we. are often expos'd in ſuch Caſes 
great Fines or ſome other more grievous Penalty, WBI 
tis ſcarce to be prelumd, that any Body would | 
willing to run the Hazard of. But F we our ſelves 


ſoug hu the Agreement, we are not indeed oblig'd td g- 


cute the Thing it ſelf, we muſt however indemmiſſe ha 


we, are engaged to. I lay, we are not oblig'd to exe- 


cute the Thing it ſelf; for tho' in. StiGaels, Foreigners 
are nor Pound to inform hemſebves 0 . What. paſles 
abroad, and may . ſuit themielves to the Place they live 


in, Without having any Kegard to the particular 0 | 
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Aber State; ; notwithſtanding this they 2B to have 
1 — to preſume, that a SubjeF, who goes off 
an Engagement he enter'd into in Prejudice of his 
. was not engag'd with mature Deliberation, or 
At leaſt that he did not (foreſee all the Obſtacles that 
Ws the Performance of his Promiſe. Bur ſince, 
his very ſeeking the Agreements he ſeem'd to over= 
Wok all Abele Conſidetatiom, ib but juſt that he 
makes the Perſon Who conflded in him, an Amends 
Tome Way or other. If ſuch Foreigner knew not hing 
* the Frobibitſoni, whether he ſbug bt the Agreement or 
we are then under an OMigation ftill more (ag ve 
88 returning bim whatever Epences he may have 
G upon relying on o Word. And we ” ought 
think” we come off bfavely thät he does not re- 


ug that might have made him perhaps take other 
eafures;' had we frankly — it to him. But 
F-4beſe Prohibitions did not come til "of ter the Bargain 
Was over aud concluded, we are not "then oblig'd to any 
emnity. For in that Cale, we "ought not to be 
eem'd to have conſented but under this tacit Con- 
Addon, that there's no Obitruction ftom the Soveraigns 
TE When thoſe, Who treat together about a Thing 
forbidden by the Laws are Subje#s of the ſame State; 
they then indeed both one and other render themlelves 
obnoxious to the Penalty, beeaule they can't be igno- 
rant of the Law z but allo) for that very Realon that 
they are not ignorant of it, they ate dęem'd to treat 
together, as if thete was no ſuen Thing as Law, and 
d renounce particularly the Benefit it migh afford one 
of the Two, Thus, h they do ill to engage themſelves, 
gac h of em oug be, fo fur as in him lies, t9 let the Effect 
of the Engagement ftand good, and neither of em can 
dreak That off e birke the ot ber Party't Conſent All 
that there's here to be Laid, is, #hat*wben a Mm can't 
+ the very Thing he is engag'd to, Without doing 
5 a as 3 woe . unn 0 "Whom he 
Jas 4 u ab tba Fromis a 


| <5 us for, and charge us with our Silence in a 
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romis'd it, ought 40 be. comrented ; with an hs 
prom of dem , ought; I ſay ſo far as in bim lips, 19, 
the, Efe# of the-Engagement ſtand good; Forza 
as nothing has yet bgen executed du either ids 
of em is at Liberty to recede, as much x i 18 
Thing bad in its own-Nature; becauſe ig, ch.» Gals 
as That, a Man is deem'd not to have conſider he x 
tter well, nor to have a&ed with matute Delibe 
tion. IF I. haye promis d any Body, for . 
Fore and play with him, contrary to a Prohibition 
he Law, Jam no mare oblig'd to be . Place 
inted, than I am to attend preg je __ 


ho has, challeng'd me; to a. Duel, YT 
ut when I have n been playing with bim 
N, I can't have Recourſe to fu ſüce to make him 
give me my Money again, nor can 1 uſe any other Me» 
thod of Force to recover it; unlets there was 
Kacuery in the Pinner. If a Merchant has promis“ 
anorher to furniſh- him ——— ſome Count erband — 
tho' they had even agreed upon the Price, he 
Fule to comply with what be ought not to have 
pgag'd to; and the other Party that he — _ 
Puntelf to re nt for having made him promiſe ſuch 
a Thing as That, and to be yery.ealy that it was hot 
effected· But when the Goods ate aqually deliver 
or ſomet hing has been receiv'd in Prolpet of the chr 
{or 8 neither the Perſon — are ſold to c 
awfully refule to pay the Price agreed on, in the 
Cale; nor can in the other Caſe, the Ferſon Who ber 
vid ſuch Conſideration, refuſe ro deliver the Thing 
t ſelf ; unleſs, as I ſaid, he can't do it 3 
ng himſelf à great ute, without incurting, 


inſtance, a very laige Penalty; Fox then tis lutticie 
at Le returns bat he receiv'd, an Equivalent. . Wi 


fe Rellrictions, nothing c can hinder an Engagemen 
antrat 
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"ou alſo certain, that we can make no beuge, Er 
Promiſe or Contraft with Relation to (d) What Bafenent“ 
another's and en of our, own Dad. If 10 2 
Endeavour that mothers, 
b 4 one (te) (who 1s in this Caſe al waysunleſs the 


ppos d to be independent on any Authority ound Pers 


Y ſhall” db ſo and ſo; 1 am then only en- lon be 
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are void 3 
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Gait to Lars merely civit, from being valid betwee 
Party and Party. There are ſome Agreements the ever 
Nrohibit, which however, they ſuffer ro ſtand good, when 
contrary to their Prohibition they are already made ; and 
why. mould there not be ſome. that ate valid between 
Parties, tho* the Law, as mew as in it lies, makes 'em 
2 the Mq iſtrate allows no Adtion to thoſe who 
be reliev d in that a having with full 
kad edel Liberty ph to em t 


What's another's and out of our own Di al.] 

5 £4. we ' ſhould add alſo Things that do really be- 

bs to Perſon, but which however he canot Giſpoſe 

By is the Cale of Wards and Minors, 

455 ef 1 in this Caſe always ſuppþos'd to be indes 

Hathority of med, The Reaſon of ir 

18, iſe — en we ehga out lelves to lomething 

on the Account of a Perlon's Actions who depends 

upon us, We. are to promiſe out own proper 

3 rather than the Concern of any Body elle, 
as our. Power oyer ſuck Perfon extends. 

1 ag Ale? nat bing Mora poſſible.] We muſt di- 

here 77 Fran 52 1— 4 Ea e and 

152 that both Parties are intereſt hat our 


uthor ſays, takes Place with te oe "iſt, up- 
$ 2 Man's engag'd to ſomething more, either expreſly 
4 in Conlequenee of the Naturg of the Fhiog 4 it (elf. 
— Where Engagements are Keciprocal, ' if. the Succeſs 
E not anlwer the — . 7 we hays Tais'd in 


ook naps Gn to in E elle 
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(that is, ſo far as the other can taixly deſire 

me, and as is conſiſtent with the Conffitu- 
tion of Civil Lift) to move this Third Perſon 
to a Compliance. But if 1 promiſe 1 f 


eee e 
ir" has 


forfeir thus and thus z tis plain that if 
Third Perſon fails, my nga ement fta 


good againſt me; as it does ways, when 1 | 


engage for a Third Perſon under my Command 
and Direction; for in this Caſe Things or Ac- 
tions are not deem d another s, but our omn. "I 
_ Laſtly, I am morally incapacitated. td make 4 
valid Promiſe to a Third Perſon, (g). 200 
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of an Engagement. And ſince we have not put in 
any laute or Exception of Impoſſibility; we plainly 
intimate that we look upon it as a Thing eaſy and pra- 
cticable. We muit however ſuppoſe, that ſuch Ingem- 
nity does not much exceed the Value of what was pro- 
mis'd or given. For if, for inſtance, I have given a 
Man Fifty Shillings, to procure me the Pay ment of 


Two Hundred and Fifty Punds that are due to me, he 


would at the moſt be bound to return me the Fiſty 
Ebillings ; and ſuch a Man would alſo, generally 
fpeaking, be entitl'd to the Keeping or having ſuch 
Summ depoſited in his Hands, as a Sort of Equiva- 


lent for me Trouble he has taken upon him, tho' to 


no Purpoſe. * . 
(Aout ſuch Things or Ad ions of mine, ar unot ber 
has already acquir'd a Right to.] For Example, a Fyo- 


Prietor can promiſe nothing in Relation to Goods, 


the Lſe and Profits of which belong to ſome other 
Perſon, either becauſe he himſelf has given him them, 
or becauſe ſuch Goods are his only under that Con- 
dition. Tis alſo in vain for a Servant to pretend 
to engage himſelf to another Maſter, till his Time is 
up in the Service he is actually engag'd in. Nor 
would a Laudlord go upon better Grounds: who ſhould 
promiſe an Apartment already lett, before the Tenan?'s 
Term were du.. : m r 
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ſuch Things or Actions of mine 4s another has 
ird 4 19895 to, unle/g he renounces 
his ee or his Cl abs i He Eng other way 
. . „For he who by a former Promiſe or 
trat has once made over his Right, Has 
no © ork Right leſt to diſpoſe of to any Bo- 
dy elſe. And there would be nothing of an 
ement that mi 
i We were 'allow'c 
les, either directi)j "contr, 
| en Rong Or ſuch as could not be diſ- 
ame. Time. Hence, for in- 
5 | A ok are Foc w 
ng themſelyes or with 
3 5 Ne Tir of the Duty 9 iance 
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here tis plain Ha the Diſpute is not about 


ſuch as we have commiſſion'd to make Acceptance 


in our Name, for what we do by them, we are 
ſuppos d to do our ſelves ; but tis about a Third 
Perſon, who accepts a Promiſe without any ſut 
Commiſſion. Where we , muſt diſtinguiſh. whi 
ther a Man Promiſes this Perſon. to give ſome- 


"thing to ſome other, or whether he engages ' 


.. himſelf directly to the Abſent Party, that is, 
| whether the Words run thus, J promiſe you that 
Il give, ſo and foto ſuch or ſuch # Peer; 


(us Pray be witneſs that I promiſe ta give ſuch a 
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is made to, to accept ſuch Promiſe, tho he agree 


to it, he acquires no Right either for bimſelf 
or for the other, and therefore the Promiſer 
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either keep or recede from his Word, tho 
That an 1 | 

 Reproach of Levity and ' Unſincereneſs. + >» + 
1 Tis alſo certain, that if any Offer be made 
liffed io to a Ferſon by Letter, Meſſenger or the like, 


make an and "he happens to die before he has accepted 
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revobd; For in this Caſe the Accept ance ſeems 


12 

e plainly to be- referr'd to the Choice of the 

e Deceaſed, and not to that of his Heirs; we 

4 being often inclin d to give a Man 3 

6 which will paſs in Courſe to his Heirs, whic 

we are not however willing to give imme- 

E- diately to the Heirs themſelves. 5 | 
es ' It may in the laſt Place be inquir'd, whe-The Caſe . 
s, ther one may add any chargeable Condition to 8 1 
at Promiſe after it has been once declar'd ? That hinge- 

one may before, there can be no doubt; as able Con- 
R one may alſo, before it has been accepted or made dition: 
al irrevocable by one's engaging for its Perfor- 

er mance ; but when once a Grant is compleated 

4 / by the Att of both Parties, tis no longer in 

be the Power of the Donor to annex any new 

he Terms: Fs 80 | 

an If there's any Condition in a Promiſe bur- 

t ʒ thenſome to the Party it's made to, but advan- 

as tagious to ſome Body elſe, as for inſtance, when 

11 I fay, Ill give you ſuch a Summ of Money, pro- 

his |  wided you'll furniſh ſuch a one with ſuch and ſuch 

Ws  Neceſſaries for 4 Twelve Month : In this Caſe, 

ON I may revoke the Condition as long as it has 

"10 not been accepted by that other Perſon. 

on Thus have we done with the abſolute Du- That 
uſe 
ree 
ſelf. 
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